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One little sprinkle— 
One little rub, 
—- Not a speck left 


On the Bon Ami tub! 


a other Wants \ 
Bon Ami Powder foo / “EZ 





—~* 
ORE and more women are finding how convenient it is to »>\i 
keep Bon Ami Powder and Bon Ami Cake always on \ Bn 


hand. Each has its particular advantages that help you lighten ‘< 
° ° P " ’ caneai + + 
and quicken every cleaning and polishing task. ! 
For nearly forty years the compact Bon Ami Cake has been ane eo Oe 


America’s favorite window and mirror cleaner. Used by millions 
of women daily, it is still unequaled. 

And what a multitude of uses you'll find for Bon Ami Powder! 
It’s so handy for cleaning fine kitchen utensils of aluminum, 
copper, agate and enamel ware; bathtubs, basins, toilets and 
tiling; milk pans, pails, separators; nickel and brass fixtures, etc. 
And it’s so kind to the surface. 

Bon Ami Powder and Cake are made of the same scratchless 
materials. They blot up dirt instead of scouring it off. And they 


“Hasn't Scratched Yet’ 


Pein 


will not redden or roughen your hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY . . . . NEW YORK 
n Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 





_A FAIRY TALE FOR THE CHILDREN 





The Story of the Princ B Ami and her gallant Bunny 
Knights. Written in amusing rhyme with many illustrations, 
this beautifully colored book will bring fun to the youngsters 
Send 4 cents in stamps for your copy. Address The Bon Ami 


Co., 10 Battery Place, New York, N. Y 
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D ise Be Ami Ca Po der CO) Both 
™ G Powder and Cake 
: every home needs both 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
1and. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this magazine are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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(*PEAKING of our Straw Vote on the 
\ Presidency (nobody was, but you 
) }have to begin somewhere, don’t 
you?), one of Our Folks in Virginia 
turned in a vote for me, the other day. 

Counting this one and one more which I 
think I can influence, that makes three 
votes for the Editor. 

I still have quite a margin to make up 
on President Coolidge and Frank Lowden, 
but you know what they say about “dark 
horses.” 


z 2 
OREN HOLMWOOD’S §duck-chicken- 
bolt-nut picture on the cover will 


please every one of Our Folks, I am sure. 
Anybody who does any 





followed these two, 
among them _ such 
favorites as “Golden 
Butterfly,” “Black 
Incense,” ‘“The Mil- 
lion Dollar Doll” and 
“Secret Gold.” 

“The Great Situa- 
tien” is the title of 
the new story, and 
»,, I know every one is 

| going to enjoy it. 
Mrs. Williamson, by 
the way, is writing 
the story for us in 
Vienna, Austria, 
where she has been spending the winter. 





Alice M. Williamson 
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them, it appears, on the merits of the 
McNary-Haugen plan. 

I am continually asked for debate ma- 
terial, and perhaps others would like to 
know where to get such in- 
formation, too. 





work on his automobile 
knows what a privilege it is 
to lie on your back under the 
body, struggling with a rusty 
nut or adjusting the brake 
rods, with dried mud drop- 
ping in your eye at every 
movement, and the muscles 
of your neck nearly killing 
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under there and find some of 
the most vital parts “not 
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The text of the MeNary- 
Haugen Bill, as passed last 
February, and vetoed by the 
President, can be obtained 
from your Congressman. 
The bills that are before 
Congress now are consider- 
13 ably modified, and are being 
changed from day to day, at 
this writing, so it is hardly 
77 worth while to try to keep 
up with them. 

The best material in sup- 
port of the MeNary-Hau- 
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happily in this issue, and Packing Idaho Potatoes . 43 We Have Started Something. . is on the McNary-Haugen 
next month begins a splendid plan only. Many _ other 
forms of farm legislation 





new serial by Alice M. Wil- 





have been proposed, most of 





liamson. 

Mrs. Williamson, as you 
probably know, is the writer whose famous 
stories “The Lightning Conductor” and 
“My Friend the Chauffeur” delighted the 
country some years ago, when automobiles 
were not so common as now. 


A long list of delightful books have 





Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa.; Lima, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; and La 
Crosse, Wis. 











NOTHER new feature this month, and 
this is mostly for menfolks and boys, of 
course, is Bozeman Bulger’s story on the 
1928 baseball pennants. Nearly everybody 
is interested in big-league baseball, even 
those who have never seen a game and 
maybe never will. ; 
We are planning other interesting articles 
to follow this one. 
z # 
EBATES on farm legislation are bei 
held in hundreds of schools; most 


them tied up in some way 
with tariff duties or export bounties. Write 
to the National Grange at Washington for 
material on the Export Debenture plan. 
The series of articles we published last 
fall and winter covers the su : broadly. 
I have just a few copies left of the booklet 
“Redressing the Rural Grievance,” in which 
these are reprinted. 
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Her last party! 


She laughed at her mother. “It’s only 
a sore throat,” she said, and went to 
the party. But there was a long wait 
for a taxi when the party was over. 
The night was chill. The next day 
she felt wretched. Still she did noth- 
ing about it. “Just a cold,” she 
repeated—In ten days she was dead! 


nd ok * 
When will people begin to realize 


the folly of neglecting a cold or 
sore throat? 


Neglected, these apparently 


trivial ailments may lead shortly 
to serious illness or even death. 


At the first suspicion of trouble, 
go to bed, eat wisely, and gargle 
systematically with Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic, used full strength. 
If immediate improvement is not 
shown, consult your physician. 

In the past fifty years, however, 
Listerine has checked thousands 
and thousands of cold weather 
complaints before they had a 
chance to become serious. This is 
due to its antiseptic action. The 
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instant it enters the mouth it at- 
tacks the disease-producing bac- 
teria that develop there. 

Your chance of escaping colds 
or dangerous “flu” and pneu- 
monia will be considerably bet- 
tered by the systematic everyday 
use of this pleasant antiseptic. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


NEVER NEGLECT 
SORE THROAT 








More than 


50 diseases 


have their beginning 
or development in the 
THROAT and nose. 
Some, of mild charac- 
ter, yield to an antisep- 
tic. Others, more 
serious, do not. At the 
first sign of an irritated 
throat, gargle frequent- 
ly with Listerine, and if 
no improvement is 
shown, consult a 
physician. 








Ca. ca 
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Anuilias 3 


record! 
Last month another 
record for Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25c 
the large tube! A 
first class denti- 
frice at a saving 








LISTERINE 





—the safe antiseptic 
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High Farming 
ELMWOOD 


‘By Tim Webb 


EAR MR: EDITOR: 
I am still getting letters about the 
amount of work on a farm, and the 


subject of how hard a farmer really 
works seems to be an interesting one to 
many people 

The other day I was talking to a man who 
lives a few miles from us, a farmer who had 
a slight stroke and had to quit work, the 
farm being now run by one of his sons. 

He was telling me that he considered 
himself the first one of his family who really 
worked. His father and grandfather didn’t 
work, he said. They spent most of their 
time painting pictures, doing only enough 
wood-carving and similar artistic work to 
make a living. 


Make ’Em at Home 


He himself learned the trade of a carpen- 
ter, and worked at it till he was middle- 
aged, when he went to farming and truck- 
raising. ‘‘Farming is real work,’ he said. 
“Wood-carving and jobs like that are for 
lazy people.” 

Scotty and I have just finished spraying 
the old cider-apple orchard. It doesn’t 
amount to anything, being less than an 
acre, all that is left of a big block of trees 
planted by Jacob Biggle, that were wrecked 
by the San Jose scale. 

I would have yanked them all out long 
ago, but Scotty wanted to test out some 
sprays on the trees, so I let him do it last 
year. 

There was a good deal of San Jose on 
them, so we sprayed some with lime-sulfur, 
and the rest with commercial sprays of 
different kinds. We checked up on results 
in the summer, and found that all the com- 
mercial sprays were pretty good, except 
one. The good ones were just as good as 
lime-sulfur, if not better, and a lot easier to 
handle. 

Scotty also sprayed for scab with Bor- 
deaux and some of the commercial fungi- 

cides, and got similar re- 
sulta, That is to say, the 
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WONDER IF WE 
COULD GET 'EM . 
TO STAY ALL ¢ | the trees will 


WINTER IF WE 
COULD FIND 

SOME WAY TO 
HEAT (T? 





|} commercial sprays did the 
business, not so well as 
Bordeaux but well enough, 
and were less trouble. 

< This winter we used one 
of the commercial sprays 
for scale, and I rather think 
be pretty 
clean this summer. 

It is a waste of time, in a 
way, because these apples 
are not much good for any- 
thing but cider. We eat a 
few stewed, in which form 
they are good, but for eat- 
ing raw they are nearly as 
worthless as Ben Davis. 

If I ever get around to 
it, I am going to start an 
orchard with some of the 
new and improved varie- 
ties. T. Webb. 


CZ? 


Half the world doesn’t 
know how the other half 
got away with its umbrellas 
and galoshes. 
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1 HEAR THEM 
SINGING EVERY 
MORNING — 
isn’y IT 
NICE? 
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one* Vanity is not as bad as 








Friday, April 13, is Good Luck Day for birds this year 


pride; it is more sociable. 


cA Spring Carol 


By Walt Mason 
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HE more I sing of gentle spring, 

the more I want to carol; these 

pleasant days, I turn out lays and 

anthems by the barrel. As fresh 
the earth as when its birth occurred in dis- 
tant ages; we shed our years and hop like 
steers, or kangaroos in cages. All winter 
long my works were wrong, and grief in me 
was reigning; and other jays who went their 
ways in anguish were complaining. I'd 
walk a mile before a smile I’d see upon a 
critter; all men were sore and o’er and o’er 
they cussed the winter bitter. But now I 
walk around the block on legs that wish to 
gambol; and fifty styles of cheerful smiles I 
witness in my ramble. Spring, sweet and 
calm, is Nature’s balm for all our ills and 
ailings; our souls it cheers, and dries our 
tears, and shames our idle wailings. 


Cc-Z 2 


The stock on Peter Tumbledown’s place came 
through the winter as well as usual, which is 
to say they are just as near starved as they 
can be and still live. One of the stable doors 
blew off in January, and Peter hasn’t both- 
ered to fiz it. He says he’s reading all the 
time about the importance of direct sunshine 
for stock, and he figures this is a good chance 
to try out some of these here scientific notions. 


Cc-Z 9 


Taking one family with another, the wife 
works as hard as the husband; and the fact 
that his share involves the handling of the 
money does not make it his money. It be- 
longs to both; and what he pays over to her 
is not a gift, but a matter of right. 
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DIFFERENT~WHERE DIFFERENCE COUNTS 


Dodge Brothers Victory Six is | of body—anew kind of beauty 


a new kind of a car—differ- ..... A new kind of thrill for 
ent from any other vehiclein a thrill-wise world..... A 
the world..... New intheway lower center of gravity—with 
it is built and designed..... sensational results..... 
New in the things it will do An amazing simplification 
jeess New in the featuresthat in parts and pounds..... 
mean speed—and inthosethat An epochal new Six within 
mean safety ..... A new kind the price-reach of millions. 
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April, 1928 


. EAR before last we drilled 
{ a / a small patch of mangel- 
é wurzels. On account of 
rain and other pressing 
4 affairs, they were neg- 
lected and we had only about 15 
bushels, but we cut thém and fed them 
to the chickens at the rate of one bushel 
a day to a flock of over 150 chickens. 
We found the birds consumed only half 
as much corn as when they were not fed 
the mangels. So we put in a patch last 
year of 60 square rods and took care of 
them. We harvested 285 bushels and 
put them in the cellar. We are feeding 
them to about the same size flock and 
we never saw our flock look nicer, with 
the same saving of corn. I believe 1,000 
bushels could be raised on one acre that 
would produce 40 bushels of corn. A. W. 
[A great crop for dairy-cows, too.—Editor.] 


‘How can I get rid of a large 
stump in my lawn, too close to 
the house for blasting, and too 
big to dig out?’ Thus writes T. S., of 
Indiana. Try this, T. S.: Bore one or two 
holes in the stump, fill with saltpeter, add 
water, cork up the holes. Refill the holes 
occasionally. Next spring, uncork and 
fill the holes with kerosene and 


Burning 
the Stump 


© /OPICS 
in \CASON 


Timely things to remember and 


interesting things to know 


clover, wheat and sweet clover. The sweet 
clover reseeds itself after it once gets started. 
Sweet clover will grow in Atchison county 
without liming. W. f.C. 


Disinfecting the seed-corn 
(dust treatment) is mighty 
worth while, say officials of the 
Iowa corn-growing contest. The yield of 
one farmer’s entry was increased from 
fifteenth to first place by the use of dust 


Dusting 
Seed-Corn 
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to take up a locust post that I know was 
in the ground over 54 years. It had out- 
lasted two sets of chestnut posts and 
looked as though it were good for five or 
ten years more. I bought this place 54 
years ago, so do not know how long the 
post had been in the ground before that, 
but I think I am safe in saying five or six 
years. G.H. 


Tenant All 
These Years 


A tenant for 47 years 
on the same farm—that 
is the record of Henry 
Stieglitz, Tazewell county, Ill. Henry 
came from Germany when 18 years old, 
worked as a hired man for eight years, 
married, and rented the Tarbell farm. 
Lumber for the house on the farm was 
hauled from Chicago, something like 
180 miles. 


Hook on Noticed an article in January, 
Door page 59, on “‘Door Hook Guard.” 

I will go C. F. one better. Re- 
move unsightly rubber jar-ring from door 
and throw it away. Exchange hook and 
eye. Place hook on door casing and the 
eye on the door. This will stop the noise 
and prevent marring the door. I made 
this change several years ago after different 
members of the family had been 
locked out. The hook would 





set the stump afire. Put a screen 
over the burning stump to keep 


bounce and hook in the eye, 





sparks from blowing away. Any 
other questions, folks? 


Our Rogues’ Gallery—VII 


leaving the exiled one to get 
back in if he could. J.G. R. 





Standards 


for Beans 


These are given in 
a handbook free on 
request to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Federal in- 
spections on the basis of these 
standards are being made on 
shipments of beans originating 
in Idaho, Montana, Colorado, 
California. In addition to these 
inspections, inspectors are avail- 
able in these cities: Salt Lake 
City, San Antonio, Atlanta, New 
York City, Washington, D. C. 
Any questions? 


Weigh the 


Bees 


If you want to know 
absolutely how 
much honey your 
bees are putting in the hives, 
here’s the answer: Weigh the 
colonies every day. The scales 
will tell more than the eyes will 
as to amount of nectar being 
gathered. A weak colony will { 
not gather much nectar, and 





“After the Easter Lily 
has bloomed in spring, 
let the stalk dry up, 
then plant the bulb about four 
inches deep in the garden,” says 


Easter 
Lilies 


D.8. Cole. “In September, the 
lily will bloom again. Partial 
shade and plenty of water 
are best for the outdoor 
bulb.” 

Hundred-Bushel If any one 
Corn-Growers thinks Kan- 


sas can grow 
nothing but wheat, just let him 
listen to this: There are 18 men 
in Kansas who last year beat 
the record. of 100 bushels of 
| corn per acre on _ five-acre 
basis. 8. E. Fellers, of Hiawatha, 
had the highest yield—113.7 
bushels per acre. Who will beat 
that in 1928? 


Early With all the hustle 
Pasture and bustle of spring 





should be united with another 
colony, or strengthened by add- 





The little fellow might have known the cards 


would be stacked against him 


work there is one place 
to go slow; that is, turning the 
cows out on pasture. The early 








ing package bees. 








grass does cows little good, and 
the early cows do the grass harm. 





Gentle Spring There'll be no 

more winter at 
present. The notes of the bluebird and the 
robin and the cheerful song-sparrow re- 
sound through the trees; the tender grass 
springs up everywhere, and in every se- 
cluded nook the flowers open to the morn- 
ing sun. All things foretell the coming of 
spring, and with it the work of preparation 
and seed-time. Old Farmers’ Almanac. 


Wheat and F. B. Strickler, Atchison 
Sweet Clover county, Mo., raised 42 

bushels of wheat per acre 
on 80 acres of ground in 1927. This ground 
is upland soil that was in sweet clover the 
year before. Strickler double-disked this 
ground both ways, then gave it a thorough 
harrowing and drilled in the wheat.’ His 
rotation is wheat and swéet clover, sweet 


disinfectant in competition with over 30 
other entries last year. That is to say, one 
man treated part of his seed-corn, and the 
treated entry ranked first, while the un- 
treated ranked fifteenth. Need anything 
more be said? 


For planting soybeans in corn, 
try a soybean attachment that 
fits right on your corn-planter. 
The dealer who sold you the planter will 
get one for you. Better results than from 
mixing soys in the planter box with corn. 


Soybeans 
in Corn 


I see in The Farm Journal that 
some one had locust posts that had 
been in the ground for 46 years. 
Well, I can go him better. We had occasion 


Locust 
Posts 


Keep on feeding grain, for the ~ 
early grass has but little substance in it. 


“The halter bit saves time, 
and it saves wear on bridles,” 
savs E. T. Robbins, who has 
been demonstrating the tandem hitches to 
Illinois farmers for several years. ‘The bit 
ring is snapped directly to the lower halter 
ring on one side with a double snap. On 
the other side there is a short strap from 
the bit ring to a snap which snaps into the 
upper halter ring. If the halter is long, this 
strap may be put inside the halter nose- 
piece to prevent chafing the corner of the 
mouth. At noon the bit is unsnapped on 
the right side, dropped from the mouth and 
snapped up again with bit behind the 
chin.” 4 


Saves Time 
and Leather 
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Observations on Admirals 


N their annual play on Congress, in which they try to frighten 

that hard-boiled body into loosening up with a few extra hun- 
dred millions for the navy, our loud-mouthed admirals resorted 
once more to hints of war with England. 

We must have ships enough and men and guns and shells and 
torpedoes and mines and bombs and airplanes and dry docks and 
repair shops to make us “secure” against “any enemy.” Since 
we have coasts on two oceans, we ought to be equal to any two 
enemies. Or, counting the Panama Canal and the Philippines, 
maybe we ought to make it any four enemies. Anyhow, predict 
red war next week, and demand everything in sight, and maybe 
they’ll give us a little more money than they did last year 

Blood-and-thunder admirals are, we suppose, a necessary evil. 
Until further international agreements reduce navies to the 
vanishing point, we will have 
to put up with their reckless 
mischief-making for the sake 
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per cent bonds are being “called” and paid off right and left. A 
gilt-edge first-mortgage bond yielding more than about 4% per 
cent simply.can’t be found. Reliable dividend-paying stocks 
are mostly up out of sight. 

It’s a dark day, mates, for the well-known widows and orphans. 


Always Up to the Individual 


OVERTY,” says that aggressive railroad-men’s weekly, 
Labor, “is a preventable social disease.” 

That is a very sweeping statement, and perhaps even Labor 
would be willing to admit that there are bound to be exceptions. 
Probably they would say, if pressed, that most poverty is prevent- 
able, but not all. 

The fact is, that where city workmen and their unions are 
oftenest wrong, is their refusal to recognize the wide differences 

between individuals, in skill, 
” energy, judgment, brains or 


I2—13—I4 dumbness. They. will not 





of their technical training. 

But we can not help feeling 
that in peace-time our loud- 
mouthed admirals and rear- 
admirals, like our sword-wav- 
ing generals and colonels, are 
an unmitigated nuisance. 


Co-Operative Law 
A pproved 


TANDING out as a land- 

mark in American farm his- 
tory is the Supreme Court’s 
decision in February, uphold- 
ing the co-operative marketing 
statute of Kentucky. It may 
even be equal in present-day 
importance to the railroad- 
valuation case, often called the 
“greatest lawsuit in history.’’ 

However that may be, the 
last legal obstacle in the way 
of co-operative selling under 
the contract pool plan is re- 
moved, and the forty-odd 
states which have co-operative 
marketing laws similar to Ken- 








admit inequalities in ability 
and worthiness. They do not 
want wage payments made on 
a basis of merit, but on a level 
scale, for every worker in that 
trade. 

But no proclamations of 
Labor or the labor unions can 
change the normal and inevi- 
table results of laziness, incom- 
petence or bad health. They 
can not change the fact that a 
given income will provide one 
family with a home, a car and 
a bank account, and on the 
same income another family 
will go broke and entertain 
the sheriff. 

The man who won’t pro- 
duce, or can’t produce, is not 
entitled to the rewards of pro- 
duction. 

Nor is farming an exception 
to the rule. Poverty is no 
more preventable here than in 
the cities, though we believe it 
is less common. Thé Farm 
Journal believes that a farmer 
is entitled to A Good Living 








tucky’s may know that they 
have not overstepped their 
constitutional rights. 

Voluntary collective selling by farmers is now safer than ever. 
In spite of setbacks, it remains the best hope of agriculture. 


What A griculture Is 


OULD you care to hear what farming is, in a nut-shell? 
Thank you. 

Farming is the feeding of suitable low-priced foods to living 
plants or animals, and later selling the plants, the seeds or the 
animals at a higher price. That’s all there is to it. 

It is worth noting, incidentally, that if you stop feeding live- 
stock or poultry, they will presently die. If you stop feeding your 
crops, they will not die right away. But in the course of time 
they will either die outright, or they will produce so little that 
they might as well be dead. 

Say it another way: Agriculture is the process of feeding cheap 
chemicals to living organisms, which are to be sold later at a 
profit. 


Sorrow Among the Investors 


F it is any comfort to anybody, it is worth noting that the 
folks who live on fixed investments are not so happy right now. 
Interest rates are away down. The post-war 6 and 614 and 7 


Lf 
Well, here is one decision about which there is no argument 





and 10% return on his invest- 
ment, but we are careful to 
qualify this by saying “every capable farmer.” 

We can do nothingfor Peter TuMBLEDOWN on the farm, ex- 
cept to guarantee that he will not starve. Labor can not do for 
him even as much as that, on the railroads. 


We Have Started Something 


E verily believe that prohibition in some form will be forced 
on Europe and the rest of the world by the economic com- 
petition of the United States. 

Production of new wealth is prosperity. And large production 
at low cost is impossible to any nation of soused or half-soused 
workers. 

Fifty Years Ago 

O the industrious, the prudent, the economical, the times are 

not hard; to the easy-goers, the improvident, the proud, they 
are hard and will remain so. To make times good and keep them 
so, spend less than you earn, and keep on that line if it takes a 
lifetime. There is absolutely no other way. 

Fifty years ago, in 1878, WiLMER ATKINSON printed the above 
in this magazine. It might be amplified a little, perhaps, but 
broadly speaking, it goes equally for 1928, 
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o-roning Out ee 


* 


the {RON CLAD’ (ontract 


Co-operatives probably now entering a period when withdrawal will be made easy 


HAT about these “long-term, legally binding, 

ironclad” marketing contracts for the co-ops? 

This is a question that a good many co-operative 

marketing association officials and members—and 

non-members, too—are asking themselves these 
days. And it is a question that just has to be answered! 

It is now about six years since the first of the more recent crop 
of co-operatives came into being. Their five- and seven-year 
‘ironclad”’ contracts have expired or are expiring. They all have 
the problem of what kind of a contract to present to their members 
for a re-signup. 

Which shall it be? It’s a case of “I looked at John and John 
looked at me” for many of the folks. Shall they attempt to put 
over another “long-term, binding’? agreement, or shall they 


present a contract which includes an annual withdrawal privilege? 
To some the mere thought of a withdrawal clause is rank heresy. 
To others it looks rather promising. Who is going to win out? 


Which principle is better, anyway? 

We'll take the “‘agins’’ first. Here are their reasons; and all the 
opposition I have heard, in my contacts with more than 75 co- 
operative associations of many types, can be grouped under one 
or another of these heads: 


1. If you have a bad year members will all withdraw. 

2. Makes amount of commodity to be handled uncertain. 

3. Creates distrust of permanency of organization. 

t. Prevents laying out long-term program. 

5. Won't work with seasonal product. 

6. Interferes with owning and operating subsidiary warehousing 
and other corporations. 

7. Necessitates continuous membership drive. 

8. Dangerous because members can not analyze business and 
know when they, are getting proper service. 

9. No reason for it if membership properly educated. 

10. Not safe now—maybe after a while when more thoroughly 
organized. 


On checking over this list of objections, it is interesting to 
observe that associations representing dairy, poultry, citrus fruit, 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, fruit and vegetable, bean, potato and 
other producers have been using contracts embodying the with- 
drawal clause for periods up to-15 years, without experiencing any 
of the difficulties suggested by opponents of the provision. 


Those That Try It Like It 


T IS interesting further to observe that no association of the 
20 which, in the course of my investigations, have put them- 


selves on record as opposed to the withdrawal privilege, has ever’ 


tried it. On the other hand, a number of organizations formerly 
operating on the so-called “ironclad” contract have switched over 
to the withdrawal clause—and 


5. Withdrawal permits member to retain self-respect and leaves 
him in better state of mind toward association. 

6. Withdrawal prevents attempts to justify contract violation 

to neighbors by exaggerating criticism of association. 

. Makes it possible to sign up more-desireble members. 

8. Has tendency to keep management up on its toes to render 
service that will satisfy membership. 

9. Only those who haven't tried it object to it. 


“J 


The “fors’’—in the majority by nearly three to one—speak 
out of their experience, many of them with both types of contract. 
They ought to know what they are talking about, and their 
reasons appear more convincing than those of the “agins,’”’ who 
do not back up their objections with actual experience. 


Expert Testimony from California 


ROBABLY the most-quoted authority among co-operative 

associations is the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. Out 
of their long and successful experience, P. 8S. Armstrong sums 
up their attitude as to the withdrawal privilege thus: 

“All our associations operate on the basis of an annual with- 
drawal period. We feel that an organization is held together by 
results rather than by contracts.” 

Practically all the withdrawal-privilege adherents say without 
hesitation that service rendered rather than the phraseology of 
contracts holds the membership. 

“There is one thing always to remember about a producer's 
contract with a co-operative association,’ says D. D. Brubaker, 
of the Twin City Milk Producers, ‘“‘and that is, it isn’t worth the 
paper it is written on if the association isn’t giving satisfaction 
to its members.” 

Sometimes the best lessons come through failure. Here’s what 
a member of what he calls the ‘‘winding-up committee” of a 
Canadian co-operative, now out of business, has to say: 

“I agree in principle with the long-term contract. The argu- 
ments in its favor are strong and logical, but in practise nothing 
will hold a producer to a contract if he is dissatisfied with the 
results obtained by his organization. 

“TI consider the contract of secondary importance. The first 
consideration is success. The second consideration is success— 
and the third consideration is also success. But even with success 
you must keep your members in close touch with your operations 
—take them into your confidence and keep them there. If they 
understand your difficulties and trials they will, as a rule, stand 
by you when the real trial comes. If you fail to do this and still 
expect them to stand by you—you will be out of luck!” 

“As long as public sentiment is right,” the general manager of 
one of the tobacco associations tells me, “your members will 
stick to the organization. If public sentiment is against you, 
no kind of contract will hold them to their agreement.” 


Normal Man Rebels 





are glad they made the change. 





Against Compulsion 





Their statements, based on 

actual experience, largely an- 

swer the objections listed above. 
Let’s see what these ‘‘fors” 

have to say about annual with- 

drawal: 

1. Very few take advantage of it. 

2. The dissatisfied member does 
less harm outside than inside. 

3. It is worth-while service and 
not court action that holds 
members. 

1. The binding contract does 





Along with the integrity of the co-operative marketing 


contract under state laws, as upheld by the Supreme 
Court recently, there goes the fact that the co-ops are 
depending less and less on the “tight’’ contract system. 

Such great organizations as the California Fruit 
Growers and the Dairymen’s League allow their mem- 
bers to go and come freely, only requiring that with- 
drawals shall be made during a certain period once a year. 

Mr. Wilmarth, author of this article, is familiar with 
most of the Big Co-Ops of the country, and writes in- 
terestingly of the present liberal trend. 


) be forced to do anything 
just naturally sticks in the 
| craw of every American. 

“A member is loyal to his or- 
ganization when not forced to 
be loyal,”’ says the secretary of 
a melon-growers’ association in 
the Southeast. ‘The honor 
system is best in the long run. 
We have about come to the 
conclusion that a water-tight, 
binding contract is contrary to 























not bind. ——— 








the principles of American 
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citizenship, and though there has probably been a need for this 
form of contract as an educational measure, we believe it has 
served its purpose.”’ 

Then along comes another melon co-op official with this 

“The annual withdrawal clause would leave us in such a fix 
that we.would never know from one year to another whether or 
not we would have anything to market; therefore, we have never 
considered it.’”’” What a pity these two organizations have not 


swapped ideas and experiences! Both might profit from such an 
exchange. 

The “ironclad,” binding contract does not bind, according to 
the experience and observation of William P. Bullard, of the 


Georgia Pecan Growers’ Exchange. He speaks right out in meetin’ 
to express his views: 

“We are convinced that the ironclad, irrevocable form of con- 
tract is a mistake, and that it irritates rather than holds. Any 
one who is cognizant of the very large contract breachings by 
members in some of the large middle-states co-ops the last year 
or so, can not but be impressed by the fact that the ironclad 
contract does not hold the member if he does not want to be held. 
On the other hand, we are absolutely convinced from our own 
experience and from our observation of the workings of both forms 
of contract, that a revocable form actually lends more stability 
to an organization than the irrevocable form. 

“If a member becomes a little dissatisfied, and members are 
likely to do so from time to time, his dissatisfaction is likely to be 
increased into irritation and resentment by the thought that he 
is bound hand and foot and can not get out 

“On the other hand, if he knows there is a way for him to walk 
out lawfully and manfully, his dissatisfaction is sure to be con- 
siderably appeased, and by the time the period for withdrawal 
comes around, he is likely to have changed his mind altogether 

“When a member is dissatisfied to the point of deliberately 
breaking his contract, then he is not only sore, and very sore, but 
he is sure to try to justify his act among his neighbors by exag- 
gerating his criticism of the organization. 

“Our own experience in this exchange is that our withdrawals 
are extremely insignificant, while the number of new members 
secured by reason of the withdrawal clause has been considerable. 

“Having worked under both forms, we would not consider for 
a moment going back to the ironclad, irrevocable contract.” 


Expulsion for Contract-Jumping 
A NORTHERN fruit-growers’ exchange finds it more satisfac- 


tory and less expensive to expel violators from membership 
for the term of their contracts than to attempt to enforce de- 
livery by court action, and has made this the general practise. 

“We believe that our present contract, which runs for an in- 
definite period with the annual withdrawal privilege, is much 
better than the so-called ironclad term contract,’ says Edgar L. 
Ludwick, of the Pacific Co-Operative Wool Growers. 

The withdrawal privilege is found by many associations to be 
a strong talking point in signing up new members. 

“The fact that we have been able to go out and say to growers 
who are not members that they may have the withdrawal privi- 
lege, has seemed to have been a form of presentation with consid- 
erable appeal, and the result has been that our membership has 
been substantially increasing,” says R. L. Churchill, of the Cali- 
fornia Lima Bean Growers’ Association. 

While objecting to the withdrawal clause and holding to the 
ironclad contract as the best for the co-op, the president of a large 
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California co-operative admits that “the question of the right to 
withdraw is one of the most pressing and serious that all co-op- 
eratives are now facing. 

However, he says further that it is his opinion that “future 
co-operatives must bind their members to the organization by 
the motive of self-interest rather than by any legal threat or 
injunction.”” He adds that ‘co-operation must be voluntary, 
and when it becomes compulsory it is just as well that an organi- 
zation be discontinued.” 


If They Go Out, They Stay Out 


PACIFIC COAST egg-producers’ association, like several 


other co-operatives, provides that when a member with; 
draws he can not rejoin for a stated period—two years in this 
particular case. This, they believe, helps to “avoid a situation 
where the loyal members of a co-operative association hold an 
umbrella over the outsiders.” 

The withdrawal clause works admirably for the Dairymen’s 
League, which has been using it for more than nine years. 

But it is superfluous to quote more opinions and instances. 
Nearly all the folks now using the withdrawal privilege are agreed 
that it is service rather than the contract that is binding. 

That word “binding” is a misnomer, anyway. Theoretically 
the binding contract may be all right. Legally it is all right, 
having just received the O. K. of the Federal Supreme Court in 
the Kentucky tobacco case. 

But in practise, the binding or ironclad contract is only about 
one-half of one per cent binding where any considerable number 
of violations occur, as they have in nearly all co-ops of the so-called 
Sapiro type.-: Why? Simply because it is physically, legally and 
every other “—ally’’ impossible to get to ’em fast enough. The 
court dockets are not sufficiently elastic. 


Courts Can’t Counteract Loss of Confidence 


OU may hold up your hands in holy horror—all you orthodox 
co-ops—but it’s a fact, and deep down in your hearts you 
know it’s true! It matters not where your organization is, what 
you handle, nor how you operate—your “legally binding,” “i 





iron- 
clad” contract is not binding nor ironclad with respect to the 
thousands of members who failed to deliver their product—for 
the simple reason that you can’t catch ’em and drag ’em into 
court fast enough to make ’em deliver, even though you have all 
the law in the land on your side of the case. 

Unfortunately (or maybe I should say fortunately), I do not 
have figures on the percentage of the members signed up in the 
large commodity groups who are actually delivering, but I venture 
the guess that if the figures could be had—which they probably 
can’t—they would add up painfully close to the 50 per cent mark. 


Tight Contract Useful to Start With 


N behalf of the “ironclad’”’ contract, it must be admitted that 

the binding feature presented a powerful a#ppeal in the organi- 
zation period of many co-operatives. The idea of “making the 
other fellow stick’? went over with a bang—somewhat to the 
surprise of some of the organizers themselves. 

Then, too, it gave the new organizations a certain air of per- 
manency that was doubtless of value in the beginning. But as 
an instrument to actually bind members to deliver their produet— 
it hasn’t worked according to specifications. 

It has been my observation, and I believe I will be borne out 
by those connected with most of the [Continued on page 75 















































We’re more apt to stay in 


if we don’t feel we’re locked in 
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HCOW you Load ’em 


accounts for much of the difference between profit and loss in shipping perishables 





OME FOLKS believe that 

everybody but the farmer 

makes money out of the 

farmer’s crops. And like- 

wise, that anybody is to 
blame but the farmer himself. 

“Why, the railroads and the com- 
mission men take every cent there is 
left in my crop after it is harvested.” 
Did you ever hear—or rather, how 
long since you heard that? 

I may be making a bad choice, but 
if I were looking for money, I should 
choose, instead of the toll taken by 
railroads and commission men, to 
have the amount lost due to poor 
packing and improper loading for 
shipment 

The finest .crop ever raised is a 
total loss if it is dumped upon the 
garbage pile somewhere hundreds of 
miles from the farm because of dam- 
age in transportation, faulty packing, 
poor refrigeration or improper venti- 
lation. It is not what is put into the 
car which determines a profit, but it 
is the condition of what is checked 
out of that car at the unloading 
terminal. Such instances as the fol- 
lowing are not rare: 








When the car was opened, the sweet 

corn in upper baskets was no longer 

sweet. Baskets flattened and 
blocked refrigeration channels 


had yellowed, necessitating extensive 
and expensive trimming of the heads 
affected. Monday morning found 
the load with practically all heads 
yellowing, and quite a lot of slimy 
decay. The consignee did not realize 
enough on this car to pay the freight. 
charges. Watch the destination, 
therefore, of your cars in the summer- 
time, especially those that are ordi- 
narily sent under refrigeration. 
Bridging the Gap 
UT why go on? In the majority 
of cases, just one little detail is 
lacking, which changes a good car to 
a good-for-nothing car, but that little 
detail is sadly lacking, many times. 
The agricultural colleges are wak- 
ing up on this subject. Though few 
realize it, history was made at Penn- 
sylvania State College a year ago last 
November, when the first definite 
step toward bridging the gap be- 
tween harvesting and marketing 








A bulkhead, to take up 7% inches 
of slack, was constructed by the 
loader of a Florida orange-car. One 
nail was omitted in constructing the 
bulkhead, and another nail (or spike) did not reach the vertical 
2 x 5'%-inch post at which it was aimed. The 71% inches of slack 
remained because the 2 x 4-inch horizontal (flat)-raised up on one 
end and sagged down on the other—the nail in the middle of the 
horizontal acting as a pivot. The result was 45 broken boxes, 
some of them very badly broken. 

Just a little stip; one nail carelessly driven and one nail omitted 

-maybe it fell out of the loader’s hands and he was too lazy to 
pick it up—changed a well-loaded car into a poorly-loaded car. 

The consignee saw this car and sensed the direct cause of the 
breakage, but it is a 100-to-1 shot he filed a claim against the 
carriers for rough handling, for he hadn’t a chance in the world to 
get anything out of the shipper, as he bought the car f. 0. b. He 
suffered a loss and is entitled to compensation (if he can get it), 
but why from the carriers? These two nails cost some one about 
$75, which is a rather high price for so few nails. 


Too Much “Yellow” in the Carrots 


CAR of carrots (tops on) was loaded in bushel baskets—the 

“5.5 crosswise offset load."” The baskets in the doorway lost 
the “offset”? and shifted directly on top of one another. There 
were no regular refrigeration channels in the load, due to style of 
loading, and the pack was a very high “bulge pack” of from 14% 
to 3% inches above basket tops. 

The load was not a sight to cure sore eyes, but one that would 
make a commission man shake his head and say he did not want 
the car. The tops in the center of the baskets began to “yellow” 
and showed tops slightly slimy. There was not a great deal of 
decay, but decay had started, and that meant the car would have 
to be handled quickly. The poor loading (high bulge, loose covers 
and decay) meant that a lot of extra help would be required to 
handle the car, adding to the cost. The car was justly refused. 

Last June, a car of East Shore (Virginia) cabbage was loaded 
in a box car with a steel roof and sent on a four days’ journey. A 
two days’ journey is as far as such a commodity can be hauled 
safely in a box car with a steel roof, in the summer. The car 
arrived at its destination early on a Saturday morning. Consignee, 
having received all his other cabbage shipments in “reefer” cars, 
in good condition, did not inspect this car, but planned to use 
same for his Monday morning trade. 

When the car arrived Saturday, most of the heads on top layers 


‘By H. F. PRINCE 


perishable products was taken. The 
college invited one of the leading 
railroad systems to put on a program 
dealing exclusively with transporta- 
tion problems encountered in the handling of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. F 

A refrigerator car was run onto the campus siding, and prac- 
tical demonstrations given of how to load and how not to load 
perishable produce. Many of the students who were quite fa- 
miliar with the fundamentals of production confessed they knew 
little or nothing of shipping or transportation. Students and 
growers literally swarmed over the car, inside and out, examining 
minutely the plan of refrigeration and ventilation, quizzing the 
demonstrators on the’latest and most-approved methods of 
loading and stowing, and other points connected with the trans- 
porting of perishable produce by rail. 

In the lecture-rooms, the shipping of produce was taken up, 
from the point where it is packed to the point where it is unloaded, 
ready for the consumer. A. J. Lorion, engineer of the freight- 
container bureau of the American Railway Association, went 
comprehensively into the question of the proper container to use. 
The hamper, barrel, six-basket carrier, bushel box and various 
types of bushel basket were compared, their good and bad points 
emphasized, their strong and weak features explained. 


Railroads Can’t Correct Faulty Loading 


OW often there have been losses which the grower and the 

shipper have blamed on carrier and consignee, when the fault 
lay right at the door of the grower and shipper,” declared the 
speaker. “The whole trouble may have lain in the container, so 
that instead of writing up a profit, the producer was compelled 
to write down a loss, and all because he did not know how to 
select a container.” 

It was my job to explain the right and wrong of loading perish- 
able produce in cars. This I did by illustrating my talks with 
numerous lantern slides from actual photos of cars, taken at 
various points. 

Shortly after this Pennsylvania meeting, Ohio State University 
officials requested the railroad officials that the Pennsylvania 
program be repeated at Columbus, Ohio, during their Farmers’ 
Week. Then Cornell University asked that some speakers on 
perishable freight transportation, topics be assigned for Farmers’ 
Week at Ithaca, N. Y. These requests were granted. 

Were these meetings a success? Well—when a stranger accosts 
a lecturer-demonstrator on a street car several [Continued on page 77 
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“FATHER : 


EVER was a morning so blithe and sparkling! 

Beyond doubt, those were the same robins busy 

in the pear tree again this year. Mrs. Truesdell 
f) felt placidly pleased about it, as she leaned in 

the open kitchen window with her back to the 
dinner on the stove. 

This was the first spring that she had failed to have a few strands 
of yarn ready on the bridal-wreath bush for them to use in nest- 
building. She brought a little from her mending-basket now and 
dropped it out, although the contribution came far too late 
Moreover, the robins regarded jt as highly unsuitable, and would 
never have dreamed of accepting it. But she liked to do what 
she had always done. 

Flushed with this pleasant interest, she returned to the chop- 
ping-bowl just as a stamp on the back stoop, followed by silence, 
informed her that Father had come in from the garden and was 
considerately cleaning off his boots on the scraper. She called to 
him, cheerfully: 

“T expect you’re all muddy. Hurry and wash up, please, 
Stephen. Dinner’s almost on the table.” 


E came in puffing a little, like a swimmer who has been,en- 
joying himself in the surf; his lined face a healthy red, his 
old felt hat tilted over one ear. ‘Did you ever hear tell of such 
weather, solearly as this?” 






The Farm Journal 


ulters 


cA two-part story, in which the boys 


_ 


G 


was something in the box! No doubt about it. The flag was up. 

“Oh, Father—it’s from Charley. Cleve sends us his love, too, 
like always, but he does so hate to write. Charley says, ‘Back 
sure by the first of June. We don’t make much row about Com- 
mencement here. Coming in the car. Honest, Mother, it’s the 
elephant’s nail-file. Crazy to be home and start our brilliant 
career. Poor old sleepy acres—they’ll have to wake up now!’ 
What good boys they are, Father! Won’t it be lovely to have 
‘em around again?” 





RS. TRUESDELL’S composure was gone for the day. She 

could scarcely dish up dinner. Reluctantly she put the 
letter under the clock, and was conscious of a certain shock that it 
kept on ticking as usual. 

“Good, sensible boys, all right.’’ Stephen Truesdell sniffed 
approvingly as the platter of tomato meat was put down before 
him. “I sometimes think, though, it was kinda too, bad that their 
grandfather left ’em that money—buyin’ automobiles and goin’ 
off to agricultural college to learn farmin’ by readin’ instead of 
by workin’, the way they have. But maybe it’s for the best, and 





“‘Father!’’ Mrs. Truesdell 
surveyed him reproachfully. 
“You’re\ all tuckered out. 
You oughtn’t to work the 
way youdo. You're not so 
young as you used to be, 
and puttin’ in garden’s hard 
on anybody’s back. I wish 
you'd let Simeon——” 

“T ain’t been puttin’ in 
garden. I'll get at that this 
afternoon again. I been 
plowin’.” 

“Stephen, you'll bring on 
that stitch in your shoulder! 
Well, I can’t help it. I 
scold at you enough. Maybe 
when the boys come home 
they can do _ something 
with you, but as for me, 
I’m beat. Did you fetch 
me in a little rhubarb?” 

“T clean forgot, I been so 
busy all mornin’. I'll get 
it now.” 

“No, leave it, and I'll 
stew it nice and fresh for 
supper. Where you plow- 
in’?” 








“What do you boys figure to do 
when you’re as old as I am?” 








“Over in the long mea- 
dow. You see, you don’t just understand, Lottie. I got to help 
Simeon every minute. The work’s too much for one man. If | 
was to knock off for a day, even, the place’d feel it. When I don’t 
keep peggin’ things don’t go right. I can’t do only the light jobs. 
There has to be four good arms at it all the while.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know, Father. Nothing gets done without elbow 
grease. If you were to let up you'd certainly be missed. Only it 
seems like you never rested.”’ 

“T get to bed in good season every night, don’t I?’ 

“Oh, of course. But I mean set around a bit in the daytime, 
and look at the paper, and make trellises, and—well, you know, 
take your leisure!” 

Father, washing at the sink, looked as if he were conscientiously 
trying to get the idea. He failed. 

“Yes, that’s good enough for lots of folks, I guess, Lottie,’”’ he 
said, concessively. 

‘Father, you're a caution. Well, just look in the oven and make 
sure my brown Betty’s all right—Hettie’s stretching curtains. I 
hear Rob Way out at the gate with the mail, and I want to see 
right off if there’s any word——”’ 

She was hurrying down the front path, her long print dress 
brushing the crocuses; in her excitement she fairly trotted. There 


we was lucky that they didn’t fix their hearts on enterin’ a bank 
or a barber shop, say First of June?” 

“June!” sang Mrs. Truesdell. f 

“Well, I got to get that brush cleaned out of the woodlot before 
then. Can Hettie bring me another cup of coffee?”’ 

As soon as he had cut the rhubarb he was off to the field again. 
She heard him telling Larry to hump himself, as he drove the 
old horse out of the lane. She wondered, after all, if when the 
boys came home They were so good about it, too! 
Only she realized how good. 


HE spring, crowded with thg tasks that had belonged to it 
ever since the two could remember, went by, lyric and laborious. 
The fields of useful and orderly hay were’ confused by frivolous 
black-eyed Susans. The locusts scattered their sweet, bother- 
some blossoms over the roof, clogging the gutters. 

After the ancient effort of May, the land slipped languidly into 
the calm of summer and the first hot days. Mrs. Truesdell kept 
all the shades up high, despite the sun; she wanted to watch ‘the 
road. 

But after all, it was Hettie who first caught sight of the red car, 
coasting down the hill at them. Hettie had always been a girl, 
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learn something they didn’t know—Part I 


but she added to that achievement an elderly interest in every 
passer-by. 

“‘Mis’ Truesdell!’’ she shouted, “here’s the boys, coming lickety- 
split. Heavens above, they’re here!” 

There was a wild welcome at the gate. The copper gobbler, 
who had never believed in automobiles, mounted the horse-block, 
waved his wings and seemed to be on the point of making an 
address. Mrs. Truesdell completely disappeared in two com- 
bined hugs. She had a dark view of sweaters astonishingly 
patterned, that seemed to engulf her as her boys embraced her. 

“Oh, children dear, it must be five years since last 
Christmas! Why didn’t you telephone us that you 
were on the way, so that we’d be ready for you?” 

“Wanted to s’prise you, Mother child. Where’s 
Pop? Does he think it’s a good plan about the 
feed store? Any apple pie down cellar? We'll 
run the red baby under the shed. Start to build 
a nice little garage tomorrow—tear down the old 
smoke-house. Because a car’s coming to live 
here, too, young lady, and she must have a home.” 

It was all so distracting that both Mrs. Trues- 
dell and Hettie forgot the popovers, which popped 
darkly and unseen in the fastnesses of the oven. 


HAT evening they sat around the table in the old 
way, after Father had come in from locking up, and 
nibbled Bangor Brownies while they talked over their plans. 

Cleve and Chaney talked ghardest. They wanted to know 
whether the world’s most eminent financier could possibly have 
made those few thousand dollars of Grandfather Beekman’s go 
so far. 

“Look, Pop, this is the way we'll swing it. Honestly, there’s 
no reason why we shouldn’t be pretty well off, say ten years from 
now, if we all use our heads. Anybody’d admit that at that price 
the feed business was a bargain, even if it is small. Johnny 
Hopkins said he hated to sign the papers—he knew he could hav@ 
got a bigger commission if we hadn’t made him close the deal 
inside of a week. 

‘Well, there’s the store to ’tend and there’s the farm. And 
with the little red baby to take us back and forth, it’s only ten 
minutes from one to the other.”’ Charley paused to bite off half 
a Brownie, and Cleve took up the tale more gravely. 

“We thought we’d fix it so-fashion, Pop: One week Charley’ll 
tend the business and I’ll run the farm; the next week he takes his 
turn around the place. We've ordered some first-class new 
machinery ——”’ 

Stephen Truesdell removed his pipe and pointed it arrestingly 
at his older boy. ‘Your grandfather’s place, you mean?”’ 

“Why, of course they won’t live over there, Father, in that old 
lonesome house. They’ll stay right here with us,” his wife re- 
minded him. 

“T just mean that’s where they'll farm.” 

“Pop, now you're talking!’’ Cleve leaned across the table and 
patted the knotty brown hand. “We want you to take it easy 
from today on. Lord knows, you’ve sowed your life into these 
ungrateful old fields ever since you were knee high to a grass- 
hopper, and you’ve come to a time where it’s absolutely wrong 
for you to work so hard! Getting up before daylight! Chores 
even on Sunday! Why any——” 

“Tt’s not decent, and we’re simply not going to allow it any 
longer, Pop.” Charley couldn’t keep out. “When we’re as old 
as you we don’t expect to break our necks working, and we don’t 
want you shall now.” He turned dramatically to his mother, his 
blue eyes snapping. “In just a little while we'll have things all 
running fine, and then you and Father are going to loaf; do you 
hear?” 

Mrs. Truesdell did not lift her eyes from her darning-egg. 

““You’re the best boys in the world,” she said, “but you'll have 
to keep out of my kitchen. Hettie and I manage right comfortable 
as it is. I do just enough work to keep my figure, and I’d mope 
if I didn’t have it to do. As for drudging, I haven’t done that 
since I was a girl. I’d rather be pleasant, and drudges can’t be.” 
Stephen Truesdell rose and wound the clock. He stood studying 































































By MARIAN STORM 


Illustrated by W. Victor Guinness 


the pendulum as if it were the breathing of a critically sick patient. 
“What do you boys figure to do when you're as old as I am, if 
you ain’t countin’ on farming no more?” 

“Gee, Pop, you’ve got us wrong,” Cleve explained. “We're 
going to farm, all right, but as executive farmers. We'll run our 
place, but for most of the plowing .d hauling and harvesting 
we'll have hands. That’s what the feed store’s for, and the 
capital we’re reserving in the bank.” 

“The Beekman farm,” insisted Charley, “‘is going to give us a 
living, and it’s not to have our lives for it. We're going to hunt 
and fish and ride into town Saturday nights, and if we get mar- 
ried—oh, well, that’s a long ways off. Got to buy shoes for our 
red baby, right now.” 

There was a silence. The old clock had an alarming spasm of 
ticking fast. Stephen Truesdell returned to the black rocker. 
“It sounds stylish,” he said, “only more like the way 
they do on great big places, ranches out West and 
such. I kinda got a notion that if you treated our 
farm that way it’d notice it! The folks that’s 
lived on this place have always worked it them- 

selves, ever since the Injuns.” 

“Well, let it notice it. That’s exactly what we’re 

getting at, Pop. We won't need the few crops that 

you can squeeze out of these fields by working 
night and day. Let ’em go ‘to the dickens for a 
change. It’s not paying—you know that. The 
Beekman place and the feed store are plenty for all 
of us. From now on your life is going to be nothing 
but fun.” 
Muscular and exuberant, Charley rushed around the table in 
a wild war dance, obliging with a song: “Oh, he ain’t gonna 
work no more, no more!” 

In the midst of the tumult, their father knocked his pipe out on 
the window-sill, and went up the back stairs to bed, his carpet 
slippers plopping gently on each step. 


HE BOYS were so thrillingly busy with launching their own 

careers that for the next few weeks they forgot about rear- 
ranging their father’s. They rushed into town belatedly to buy 
seeds, to try to find a caretaker for the old Beekman place so that 
they could give week-end parties there later in the season, if 
they wanted to. Often they were detained by movies or girl 
acquaintances. 

But they were’ canny youths, and all the while, with an in- 
herited solidity of purpose, they were getting their land into 
excellent shape and preparing to work hard, like business men, 
for a reasonable number of hours out of the 24, in order to make 
sure of that secure and comfortable maturity which in their 
philosophy was the great desirable of life. 

During their senior term they had heard warning lectures about 
management and foresight in farming. Moreover, they took after 
Grandfather Beekman, who was prudent, but occasionally “a 
little mite close.” 


HEY found their mother hulling strawberries on the back 

porch, at the end of one of their well-ordered and energetic 
days, and explained to her that now the hour had come and she 
must help them. Thenceforward Father was to enjoy life. That 
was one of their major purposes. 

Regular farming was to be abandoned at once. Simeon would 
do the chores and keep the place up—well enough, anyway—and 
their two men would help him as much as he might need. They 
would take charge of all the haying and the crops that were al- 
ready planted, but no more should be sown in the fall. Father 
and his farm were both to rest. No winter wheat. 

Mrs, Truesdell looked troubled. “Well, as long as you boys’ve 
set your heart on it, I’ll do what I can. I’m not so sure we can 
begin right off tomorrow. We may have to go slow.” 

She felt a little delicate about it all. Only too well, she knew 
that along with the kindness there was a motive of good sense 
and caution. Father, with his old-fashioned and devoted toil, % 
was putting more money into the place than he got out of it. : 
The day of his sort of modest farming was past, unless one had 
other capital. 

There was a three-year-old bill for painting the big barn, an- 
other for repairing the roof over the kitchen. The boys had * 
quietly paid these out of their inheritance (Continued on page 40 
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She “Pennant is 


inche 


Not until the last man is out in the deciding game 
of the season can the 1928 winner be picked 


AST winter, out in the frozen 

marshes of Long Island, a 

wealthy New York sportsman 

and ardent admirer of the 

Yankees, grew so enthusiastic 
when he learned that Babe Ruth was my 
hunting companion, that he offered to bet 
me his fine shotgun against my old gunning- 
coat that New York would again win the 
American League pennant. 

He wasn’t so sure about the Pirates in 
the National League, but he wouldn’t even 
admit a doubt about the Yanks. 

The next day, as we lay flat on our backs 
in an icy-cold duck-blind, I told Ruth about 
his unknown admirer and his prophecies. 

“That’s the trouble with baseball fans,”’ 
the Babe observed. ‘‘They get so steamed 
up over an easy win they forget that 50 
per cent of baseball is luck. If something 
goes wrong the next year they start right 
off talking about internal dissension, and 
this and that player being hard to get along 
with, and so on. They never figure that 
the luck simply broke the other way.’ 

Ruth, quite a philosopher in his quaint 
way, went on to point out that it is no 
cinch for any ball club to win a pennant, 
even if it actually is the best baseball club 
in the world, as so 
many believe. 

“To cop the old 
flag,”’ he said, ‘‘a ball 
club’s not only got 
to be the best, but 
it’s got to get the 
breaks at the right time, too. 

“Did you ever think what 


The Athletics are to have the « wii 


slugging and fly-gobbling services 
of Tris Speaker for 1928 


Little Miller Huggins and tall 
Connie Mack open the American 
League season against each other, 
as they did last year. Connie 
finished a bad second to Miller’s 
sluggers in 1927 















By BOZEMAN 
BULGER 


might have happened to us last season if 
we hadn’t got off to that runaway start, 
and then had another long’ winning 
streak soon afterward? Just throw out 
those two streaks, or balance ’em up with 
average luck, and see where we would’ve 
been Now it doesn’t figure that we’re 
going to have such a streak again, even 
with the same ballplayers. 

“T know the Yanks have got the best 
ball club in the country, but that doesn’t 
mean it’s any cinch we are going to win. 
Suppose somebody breaks a leg or one of 
our best pitchers goes wrong?”’ 

Incidentally, Babe Ruth has taken good 
care of himself this winter. He has been on 
a diet since November. He would call up 
on cold winter days with a proposal to play 
golf, and a few days later he would want to 
go for wild duck or geese. This is not 
hearsay. I was with him on most of these ex- 
peditions. He went south for training twelve 
pounds under his regular playing weight. 


Yanks Expect a Hard Fight 


HE main reason that | am doing this,’ 

he explained, “‘is that I know we've all 
got to be in shape—better than last year—if 
we expect to get the jump on the boys 
again at the beginning of the 
season. e 

In February Waite Hoyt, 
one of the prominent winning 
pitchers of the Yanks, felt so 
much the same way that he 
declared it his intention to go 
to Hot Springs to get a good 
start, even if the club didn’t 
send him. Hoyt, incidentally, is 
still a hold-out as these words 
are written—all of which has a 
bearing on the question of 
whether the Yanks will repeat. 

The point I make is that the 
Yanks themselves are not 
nearly so cocksure as their 
supporters about repeating as 
American League champions. 
They know what a _ perfect 
combination of luck 
and ability is re- 
quired. 

The St. Louis 
Browns, to illustrate, 
have never hit that 
happy combination since they have been 
in the league. And they have had some 
really great ball clubs. The Phillies, the 
Cincinnati Reds, the Cardinals and the 
Cleveland Indians have never hit it but 
once. 

In the past quarter of a century the only 
teams that ever have repeated are the 
Giants, the Yanks, the Athletics, the Red 
Sox, the Senators, the Cubs, the Pirates, 
the White Sox and the Detroit Tigers. 

At the same time, no so-called expert 
right now can think of any other ball club 






ever 
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Grover Alexander, of the Cardinals—many 

think that with some pitching support this 

veteran can give St. Louis the best chance 
at the National League flag 


that has anything like as good prospects as 
the Yanks. If they can not win with what 
is generally regarded one of the greatest 
teams of all time, then how can we con- 
scientiously pick any other team in the 
American League to win? 

This is not true of the Pirates. That 
they are not so powerful a baseball machine 
as the Yanks was convincingly shown last 
fall when New York captured the world’s 
championship .by winning four straight 
games of the series. 

Hundreds of baseball men were con- 
vinced that the Pirates were not the best 
ball team in the National League when 
they won the pennant. Early reverses, due 
to illness, accident and other causes, had 
set back the Cardinals and the Giants. 
They finally got their second wind, though, 
and were going like a house afire when the 
season ended with the Pirates squeezing 
through. The Cubs shot their bolt in late 
summer. 


Can Pittsburgh ‘Do It Again? 


ODAY the Cardinals are more generally 
preferred as pennant winners than the 
Pirates. But’ for the much-discussed deal 
which sent Rogers Hornsby to the Boston 
Braves in exchange [Continued on page 34 
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The front of the great Union Station in Washington. All the railroads entering the Capital use this. terminal 
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What the Capital has on its mind, and what it plans to do 


HERE is no gainsaying 

that the wreck of the 

Administration’s 71-ship 

$740,000,000 naval program 

represents a tremendous vic- 
tory for the power of public opinion. 

Old-timers can not recall anything quite 
like it. The protest came down like an 
avalanche on the “Big Navy” project, and 
sent it to Davy Jones's locker in short order. 

All that is left at this writing is a 16-ship 
program, to cost about a third of the money 
first asked for. 

The Navy people say the country mis- 
understood the program. But that’s not 
wholly the people’s fault. Talkative ad- 
mirals, with their twaddle about “imminent 
and inevitable war,” did their share toward 
torpedoing the big building scheme. 


ry ry 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE intends to 

have all the 500-odd members of Con- 
gress—House and Senate—at flapjacks and 
maple sirup before the session is adjourned. 
He’s inviting them alphabetically, so the 
8 a. m. parties at the White House are 
dubbed ‘‘A. B. C. breakfasts.” 

Invitations are eagerly awaited. Politics 
is adjourned at the breakfasts, and every- 
body comes away from the executive table 
feeling he (or she) has had a fine time. 

Invitations are informally extended by 
telephone. A member’s office will be called. 
“This is the White House,” a voice at the 
other end chirps. ‘Will it be convenient 
for - to have breakfast with the 
President tomorrow morning at 8 o’clock?” 

The 15 or 16 guests are promptly assem- 
bled at the appointed hotr, The Chief 
Pxecutive is announced a second or two 
later. An aide presents to him the Con- 
gressfolk he doesn’t already know. Then he 
leads the way to table, where a husky ‘he- 
man’”’ breakfast is provided. 

Conversation is animated and _ unre- 
strained, story-telling is encouraged, and an 
hour later all is over, with pleasant recol- 
lections on both sides. 
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HE best opinion on farm legislation 
The Farm Journal’s scribe can cite is to 





By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


the effect that no bill not well advanced 
toward passage by April 1 has much of a 
chance of becoming law. 

When this page was written, the Farm 
Bureau, the Grange and still other camps 
with pet projects of their own each had 
hopes that its particular bill will win out 
before Congress adjourns in June. 

One authority whose job in life is to keep 
tab on farm matters at Washington says: 


“The strategy now appears to be to 
move slowly and finally pass a bill 
which it is understood the President 
will veto—that is, the McNary-Haugen 
Bill. This will give Congressmen from 
farm districts a defense. 

“But many Congressmen feel it will not 
be a sufficient defense to submit to their 
agricultural constituents. These men 
are therefore pushing for a bill which 
would be effective, yet which would 
have a better chance of getting Presi- 
dential approval. This means the Ex- 
port Debenture Bill urged by the 
Grange. 

“The expectation is that the House 
Agricultural Committee (Haugen chair- 
man) will report out the modified 
McNary-Haugen Bill by 12 fo 9. It is 
possible the committee wil do as it did 
before, and bring out two bills. 

“The Senate wants the House to act 
first, although it has on its calendar 
the amended McNary-Haugen proposi- 
tion, which arranges to-hold up the 
operation of the equalization-fee fea- 
ture for at least two years.” 


Capitol Hill is a kaleidoscope. This 
summary of the situation seemed sound 
when it was made. There may be an en- 
tirely different \mess of fish a week, two 
weeks or a month hence. 

2 z 
RESIDENTIAL politics waxes warmer 
from day to day. Things, however, 

aren’t quite so torrid as you’d expect, with 
both nominating conventions less than three 
months away. 





In Washington, Hoover remains the 
Republican most talked about, and 
the Democratic gossip continues to 
range almost as exclusively around Al Smith. 

The Farm Journal poll, showing Repub- 
lican farmers still voting for the Vermont 
farm boy as their Presidential favorite, was 
published here, and made politicians sit 
up and take notice. 

Meantime, the “draft-Coolidge’’ move- 
ment keeps up. Mayor “Big Bill’ ‘Thomp- 
son, of Chicago, lunched at the White 
House at the end of February, and then 
said he was going home to marshal the 
Cook county G. O. P. delegates in favor of 
“Cal’s’”’ renomination. 

With Charles D. Hilles, big New York 
Republican, singing the same tune, the two 
chief cities of the country now have “draft- 
Coolidge” leaders. There may be more 
here than meets the eye. 
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O WONDER Senator ‘Tom’ Walsh, 

of Montana, is specializing in oil in- 
vestigations at Washington. He began life 
at $25 a year as village lamp-lighter in his 
native place of Two Rivers, Wis. There 
were kerosene lamps in those days, so this 
isn’t the first time Walsh has dabbled in 
oil. 

There’s another coincidence in connection 
with the Teapot Dome scandal. Walsh 
hails from Two Rivers. Fall put his Sin- 
clair money into a ranch which is named 
Three Rivers, according to evidence. 
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INTER is hardly over, but the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge are already 
thinking of a summer White House for 
1928. It won’t be at any of the three 
places they've already used as a vacation 
resort—Swampscott, Mass., Paul Smith’s, 
N. Y., or the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
The President has often expressed a 
desire to know the South better before he 
leaves office. So the Virginia seacoast and 
the mountain country around Asheville, 
N. C., have promptly taken the field in 
the hope of having the Coolidge summer 
tent pitched with them this year. 













ECAUSE a 
wedding is a 
natural and 


simple event 
in the lives of two 
people and not a time 
for family display, 
there is no more ap- 
propriate setting for 
such an affair than a 
country home 

If the ceremony 
takes place at a time 
of the year when flow- 
ers are blooming out- 
doors, they will pro- 
vide the necessary 
decorations. In the winter the florist may have to be called upon 
for a few potted ferns and palms, but these should not be so 
numerous as to make guests feel that they are coming into a hot- 
house instead of a home. 

There is usually a mantelpiece or fireplace which can be used 
as a background for the wedding party, or the ceremony could 
be performed in a bay window. A lattice framework, covered 
with vines, makes a very attractive background. 

If the wedding is to be a large affair, with relatives and friends 
attending, engraved invitations should be sent out from two to 
three weeks before the wedding-day. But if the home is small 













































READY FOR THE REFRESHMENTS 
Above, simple decorations for the bridal table. The table at 
right is decorated for buffet service, with a pot of home-grown 
narcissus for the centerpiece, ferns and smilax 


and means are limited, a small but charming wedding 
with but the nearest relatives and most intimate 
friends to look on will be the wise choice. The few 
guests should be bidden by note or word of mouth, 
and announcements can be mailed to the friends who 
must be left out, either on the wedding-day or the 
day after. 
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ONES 


cAnd here are suggestions for her home 


facilities for entertaining them. If not, and they are obliged to 
remain overnight, neighbors may offer entertainment, or rooms 
may be engaged for them at a nearby inn. 

Let us suppose that the wedding is to be held at noon and that 
the house is arranged so that two rooms will open up together 
and afford ample space for the guests. 

When the clock strikes twelve, the clergyman, followed by the 
bridegroom and best man, will come into the room and take their 
places in front of the spot decided upon for the ceremony. Then 
the bridal procession appears, marching to the strains of the 
wedding march from Lohengrin (played upon the piano or pro- 
duced on a talking-machine). ‘The bridesmaids lead, marching 
two by two. 

At a large home wedding where there are ushers, the ushers 
come first, marching together in twos, as in a church wedding. 
If there is a stairway, the bridal procession coming down the stairs 
is very effective. Behind the bridesmaids comes the maid of 
honor, who may be a married woman (in that case called matron 
of honor), marching alone, then the flower girl, should there be 
one. Then comes the bride leaning on the arm of her’ father (or 
other male relative), who is to give her away. 

As the bride takes her place by the side of the bridegroom, the 
two stand with their backs to the guests, facing the clergyman. 
The bridesmaids stand on either side of the couple in a kind of a 
half-moon formation. The maid of honor stands next to the 
biide so she can hold her flowers when it is time to 
put on the ring, and the best man stands at the right 
of the bridegroom. 


The Wedding ‘Breakfast 


HEN the ceremony is over, the clergyman imme- 
diately offers his congratulations; after him the 
first to speak to the couple are the immediate relatives 
of the happy pair. Members of the bridal party then 
offer their congratulations, after which the guests come 
forward to express their good wishes. It is not ex- 
pected that all shall kiss the bride. In fact, only those 
who have been on intimate terms with her do so. 
The wedding breakfast, as the repast at such an 
affair is called, may be a seated meal, or served in 
buffet style with the food placed on the dining-table, 
the dishes and silver on the sideboard and the guests 
allowed to help themselves. It is usual, in any event, 
to have a table for the bridal party. 
The bride’s cake, which is prettily decorated, is first 
eut by the bride and then handed to the rest of the 
bridal party for each to cut his or her own slice. Hidden 














The hours most popular at present for weddings 
in the larger towns are from noon to one o’clock and 
from*three to five p.m. These hours happen also to be the most 
suitable times for a rural wedding, because many of the guests 
come from a distance and wish to return to their homes the same 
day. 

When members of the bridegroom’s family live in another com- 
munity, the bride’s mother invites them to be her guests for the 
day of the wedding or the night before it, if she has the’ necessary 


in the cake are a ring, coin and thimble, and there is always much 
fun over seeing who will draw these prizes, for it is an old belief 
that the one who draws the ring will be the next to marry, the one 
who gets the coin will be rich, and the one who finds the thimble. 
will lead a single life. 

An afternoon wedding can be followed by a reception; the 
refreshments would be like those for any tea or reception— 
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wedding, in simplicity and good taste 


several kinds of dainty sandwiches, hot tea and coffee and cold 
fruit punch, little cakes, ice-cream, mints and nuts. The food 
can be set attractively on the dining-table and, after being served 
with a beverage, the guests help themselves. 

After the feasting has gone on for a while, there comes the 
time when the happy pair prepares to slip away, perhaps to a 
not-far-distant town to spend a few days, perhaps by train or 
automobile for a longer trip. The bride tosses her bouquet among 
her attendants to see who will be fortunate enough to catch it, 
and goes upstairs to change her clothes, unless she happens to 
have been married in her going-away costume. 


What Should the “Bride Wear? 


HERE are so many kinds of dress which a bride may wear that 

the only thing which can positively be said about her gown is 
that it should harmonize with the bridegroom’s costume and the 
other features of the wedding. If the bridegroom is going to wear 
a business suit, it is in better taste for her to wear an afternoon 
dress, a tailored dress or a suit, rather than the full wedding outfit 
of white, with veil and train. The bride tells her maids what she 
wishes them to wear, planning the colors and styles so as to make 
a beautiful picture, but she dogs not furnish their dresses. The 


bridesmaids’ bouquets are ordered by 
the bride’s family, since they are part 
of the decorations. 

The bride’s bouquet, his present 
to the bride, the wedding-ring, the 
marriage license and the fee to the 
clergyman are the bridegroom’s only 
liabilities as far as the wedding is 
concerned; his real responsibilities 
start with the wedding trip. The 
burden of the wedding expenses rests 
upon the bride’s family, who are ex- 
pected also to provide the bride’s 
trousseau ¢ omplete. 

How much of a wedding and the 
size of the trousseau depend entirely 
upon the girl’s circumstances. No 
girl will make a good start in her mar- 
ried life if she does not have the good 
sense to consider, in planning both her 
trousseau and her wedding, her present 
means and her future surroundings. 
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DECORATING A FIREPLACE 


I you are fortunate yo to have a fireplace or a mantelpiece, 

this is the spot for the wedding ceremony to take place. The 

mantel may not be so elaborate as this one, but tall candles, with 

ferns, a pair of ’s palms and any available vines will make 

a qores bac: nd. : 
The kneeling-cushion, if necessary for the ceremony, can be 

made of a bolster or two pillows, tightly covered with white muslin 

























CONVENTIONAL WORDING’ FOR 
THE WEDDING INVITATION AND 
‘ THE ANNOUNCEMENT 
The aver or printer will know what kind of 
letter is best. This wording should not be used for a 
small family wedding, for which less formal inwita- 
tions may be written by 























MR. AND Mrs. ALBERT HENRY TIMMEL 






request the honor of your presence 





at the marriage of their daughter 







CAROLINE 












to 


THE BRIDE’S 
BOUQUET Mr. HUBERT PICKERING 


Seyles pag ay Aegen tom on Saturday, the twentieth of April 
— to time, but gener 
king, any avntel of white at noon 
» arranged in c na- 3 ; 
tion with white satin or gauze at Sunnyside Farm if 
ee ony will be in pel oe 
shower bouquet of li 
of-the-valley and maidenhair 
fern, as aa is always 
popular 



































Mr. aND Mrs. CHRISTOPHER LAKE 






e e announce the marriage of their daughter 





HENRIETTA COBB 








DECORATIONS FROM 
THE FIELDS AND ss 
WOODS Mr. AMOS HULL PRINCE 
It is not ty nig = otter 4 on Saturday, the tenth of April 






terials, in most parts of the 
country. Branches of white at Maplewood 

pine, laurel and squirrel brier Merrymount, Minnesota 
were used in the decorations 
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Decadent LIGHT 


NORRELL GREGORY 


“Gandy,” groaned Bly’ Conley, “I'm concludes his story of adventure 


blind as a bat!’’ Then came the doctor's 
verdict: “No power on earth can save 
the injured eye. There’s one chance in a 
thousand for the other—I can do no more.” Then Sol Kincaid 
brought out his newspaper, with the account of the work of a famous 
eye specialist. ‘There's the fellow we want,’ said Sol. And the 
doctor replied, “He's the only man who can do anything for Bly.” 


Part VI 
HEN Gandy went out to look for Sol, he found 
Judge Huley climbing out of his car. “I came 


over to see Bly,” said the judge. 
“You can’t see him,” said Gandy, firmlv. He 
stared at the judge’s face, and could see a faint 
discoloration at the point of the jaw. “He’s not to be bothered.” 
“T don’t want to bother him,” said the judge, hastily. ‘How is 
he? Is he really blind?” 
“Yes,” said Gandy, “for the time being, he is. We've got 
another doctor coming, though, that we think will help him.” 
“Let me know how he comes along,”’ said the judge, earnestly. 
“And tell him I didn’t really mean to put that Will on probate 
and that I’m holding nothing against him for—for——” 
“For giving you a crack on the jaw?” asked Gandy, dourly. 


ITH Sol on the way for more medicine, Gandy went back up 
the stairs. He met Ann coming from the room, crying. 

“He told me to get out and stay out,’ she said. “Do you 
suppose he knew me?” 

“Naw!” said Gandy, forcibly. ‘“‘He’s wild as a buck half of the 
time. Don’t even know me sometimes.’’ He hastened into the 
room and found Bly raging. 

“What'd you let her in for?” he raged. “If I could see I’d get 
up and knock your block off!’ He flung himself down in bed. 
“But of course,” he said, bitterly, ‘what can a blind man do? 
Where’s the pills?” 

“Coming,”’ said Gandy, cheerfully; ‘‘be here any minute, Bly. 
Guess she must have slipped in while I was looking for Sol. Lum 
Petrie was over to see you this 
morning. If he comes back, want 
to see him?” 

That set Bly raging again. “If 
you let that guy in here to crow 
over me,” he cried, “I'll take a 
chance, handicapped as I am, and 
get up and break him in two!” 

“He won’t get in,’”’ Gandy has- 
tened to assure him. “Don’t 
think I’d do that, Bly. Here’s 
the pills, Bly,” he said, hearing 
Sol’s shuffling steps on the stairs. 
“You take one of these and get 
some rest.”’ He gave Bly two, 
and after the tortured man had 
gone to sleep, went down the 
stairs, shaking his head and mov- 
ing his lips. 


BOUT the middle of the 
afternoon the doctor came 
back. Bly was still sleeping. 
“Did you talk to that other 
doctor?” asked Gandy, outside 
the door. 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “I 
called him and explained the case. 
He agreed to come to Keiter and 
perform the operation in the 
hospital there. Be ready to move 
the boy up there in the morning. 
I assumed full responsibility for 
the fee. Are you sure there’ll be 
no difficulty about it?” he asked, 
looking at Gandy keenly. 





Illustrated by 
W. VICTOR GUINNESS 


“Not a bit,’ Gandy assured him, 
though far from feeling so confident. 


and romance in the wheat country ‘“‘Whenever we find out what the bill 


is, the money will be ready.” 

It was raining next morning. Gandy borrowed a closed car, 
and with Aunt Tillie, who had come over, and Sol, they started. 
Bly was in a bad way. Stupefied by continued doping, worn out 
and hopeless, he took little notice of anything or anybody. Gandy 
blew his nose terrifically when the internes of the hospital had 
taken charge of Bly and the great door of the hospital closed re- 
lentlessly upon them. 


UT Gandy had other things to occupy his mind. He had 

promised the attending doctor that the money would be in 
readiness when called for, and Gandy was no one to take a promise 
lightly. He returned the borrowed car and took Aunt Tillie home 
in the Rockeater, then drove around to his own place. Almost 
a month had elapsed since he had seen his wife, and he kept the 
vow he had made to Bly in their talk several days before. 

“Gandy!” his wife protested, red-faced and breathless from the 
hug, “have a little regard for a body!’ 

“But don’t you know I’m glad to see you?”’ Gandy countered. 

“T’d never known by the look on your face,” she rejoined. 
“How is Bly?” 

“Took him to the hospital this morning,” said Gandy. “They 
operate this evening sometime. But I’m not worrying about that 
so much, for I can’t help but believe the operation will be a success.” 

“Tf it isn’t that,”’ she said, “then what is it?”’ 

Gandy told her about the money he had promised to raise, and 
she approved his move whole-heartedly. 

“The farm won’t pay it,” she said; “not all of it.” 

“Tt’ll help,” said Gandy. ‘But I don’t know whether to mort- 
gage it or sell it. If I mortgage it I won’t get more than half 
as much as I would if I sold it, and that might not be enough.” 

“If you had a buyer,”’ she pointed out. 

“I’ve got a buyer,”’ he told her. ‘Had one for over two years.” 

“You could mortgage it,’’ she pointed out, “and then if it wasn’t 
enough, you could sell it. Anyway, you’d have something to make 
a first payment. I believe it would 
be best to find out first before we 
sold it.” 

“Level-headed as usual,’ de- 
clared Gandy. “Don’t worry 
about the loss of the farm. Bly 
Conley isn’t the fellow to let me 
lose anything.” Mrs. Callaway 
could have said, “If he gets well,” 
but she didn’t. She said, “I know, 
Gandy.” 


ANDY puttered about the 

place for some time, looking 
at things he had not seen for a 
while. Somehow the old place 
had never looked better. He 
started back for Sugarland about 
the middle of the afternoon and 
stopped at Kelso’s before going to 
the hospital. Kelso forced him to 
stop for supper and talked of 
nothing but Bly all the time. He 
asked Gandy a million questions, 
more or less. 

“What’s the use going on in 
there?” he asked. “Call ’em up. 
I want to know how the operation 
comes out if they’ve operated.” 

Gandy called to oblige him, al- 
though he would much rather 
have driven in and talked per- 
sonally to the doctor. The at- 
tending doctor was placed on the 
wire and Gandy talked to him 
briefly. [Continued on page 52 
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EAUTY experts of the That is still the perplexing question. Read  {astened with pins, or perhaps 


country are all of the 

opinion that if bobbed 

hair is really going 

out of style, it is making a very deliberate exit. The 
idea of letting the hair grow is confined to America alone. Paris 
and London are still bobbed. 

It is the girls of 14 or 16 who, perhaps, have never had long 
hair and would like to know the feel of it, who are allowing their 
hair to grow. They are at the age when they are interested in 
their appearance and enjoy playing with their gradually lengthen- 
ing locks, trying first one kind of confiner and then another. 
At the end of six months or so they are apt to visit the barber 
and be shorn again, happier than they were over their first bobs. 

Long hair should not come below the shoulders, because it 
must be dressed to look like bobbed hair. Who, after feeling the 
comfort of short, clean locks, would willingly go back to the dust- 
and odor-retaining coil of human hair (called either topknot or 
ear-muff) of pre-bob days? Can you conceive of such a bulky, 
ratted mass nowadays worn above 
the slender, short skirt? 


Long Hair Is Out 


| ec hair of the old type will not 
come back, any more than the 
hoop skirt will come back, because it 
was just as grotesque and just as un- 
comfortable. As dress styles have 
conformed more and more to grace- 
ful body lines, so have styles of 
hairdressing been shaping down 
from cumbersome to natural head 
lines 

The boyish bob has passed out; 
so has the sleek, straight bob. 
Everything in the hair line is curls, 
and very feminine. 

The high shingle is going. Only a 
rare type of brunette can now wear 
a straight bob. The swirl bob still 
has great popularity. 

But the individual bob is the 
hairdresser’s shibboleth nowadays, 
for beauty patrons demand “the 
most becoming headdress.” A sculptural style is perhaps used most; 
for this the hair is set with a curling fluid to make its wearer look 
like the new mannikins which are all wax, even to the hair. There 
are two waves on top and curls on the sides and back. 

This manner of hairdress is too stiff-looking to become very 
popular. The soft, unpronounced finger wave, now so much 
employed, gives the hair the effect of being naturally curly. 

As for the hair that is being allowed to lengthen, there is no 
end of possibilities. Some girls keep a clean hair-line in the back, 
letting only the sides grow. A tiny wisp of false hair may be 





| / you 


Y/ The admirable 
French twist; 


right, the sculptural style, 
waves and curls 


more successfully with cbmbs or 


what this adviser recommends for 1928 barrettes. 


The new permanent wave is 
ideal when the hair is growing. It is made without twisting the 
strands, the hair being wound flat on the iron, like a ribbon, to 
hold a wave (when released) as lovely as a marcel. This makes a 
good foundation upon which to secure a false wavelet. 


The In-Between Stage 


= evening wear, especially, the better-dressed women attach 
separate pieces. Many girls who do not care to wear false 
pieces let their hair grow in the back, curl it under, and fasten it 
with invisible pins, to form a neat headdress, although there is a 
certain awkward stage at which this can not be done with the 
utmost satisfaction. 

A marcelled French twist is not only permissible, but admirable 
when the back hair attains sufficient length. 

An individual style is to keep the hair cut all the way around, 
with the exception of one side. 
This may be waved and swirled 
about the head to end in a mass of 
curls near its starting place, the 
part. Or the particular strand of 
hair that is left long may be braided 
and allowed to coil in a lopsided 
effect on one ear. 

Unique combs are very popular 
and serve no end of uses—to hold 
captive a bunch of curls at the side, 
or to fasten the end of a false wisp, 
or simply to decorate with no utility 
purpose. Foreheads seem always 
to be covered, either with straight 
bangs or curls or the low-hanging 
waves of the top hair. 


The Style’s the Thing 


N truth, whether we bob or not, 

the hairdress seems to be the im- 
portant thing, not the haircut, 
and we are to “be ourselves’ in 
the matter distinctly. 

The only demand society makes 
of us is that our hair be clean, healthy and carefully arranged, no 
matter what the style, save that it conform to simple head lines. 
Research in such matters teaches us that style can not be dictated 
by any manufacturing or professional enterprise. Hairdressers 
and workers in hair goods would profit if long hair came back into 
style, but do we try to please them? 

“Bob” or not, as you choose. If you can not make up your 
mind as to which course to pursue, the noticeable increase in 
the sale of hairnets in recent months may enable you to come 
to a decision. 
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S Dame Fashion tells us 
that and pocket- 
books should either match 


bags 


the costume or harmonize 
with the accessories, a 
bag showing several colors will be found 
desirable. Such a bag is found in 1623 
This design comes stamped on canvas for 
bag and purse. A metal, hookless 
fastener, easily attached to the finished bag, 
is also provided. The work can be done in 
woolen yarn, crépe twist or raffia. The en- 
velope shows two color schemes, one with 
background of gray, edged with black and 





slide 


Size of bag, 61/4 x 10 inches. 






1623. Canvas stamped with design for bag and purse, also | 
hookless slide fastener for top, and printed sheet of directions. 
Price, $1 
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and J~urses 


How to have them match the costume—as fashion demands 
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1638. Cut out suede leather 

pieces for flower, leaves and 

stem in tan, blue and green 

(with directions for 

making). Price, 50 
cents 


a 


edges. These 
beads are easily 
applied. Direc- 
tions for sewing 
the seams and for 
making the bead 
edge are printed 
on the envelope. 
The pocketbook 
measures 334 x 
6144 inches, the 
purse measures 
214\ x 3% inches. 

Leather shoul- 
der flowers to 
match the pocket- 
book are consid- 
ered very smart. 
In 1638 we find 
petals and leaves 
and a strip for 
the stem, with di- 











1637. Shaped pieces (including metal 

snap fasteners) for suede leather bag 

and purse (with directions for making) 

in black, tan, blue and green. Price, 
$1.25 


rections for put- 
ting them to- 
gether. The work 


















shown). A multicolor design such as this 
will repeat the color of more than one hat 
or dress, increasing the usefulness of the bag. 

The charming decoration shown on the 
bag in 1636 is designed after the lovely 
Beauvais bags from France and can be 


lines. The beads op 









gold, the other in two shades of brown, also should match the 
edged with gold. frame. 

The floral stripes can be worked in a high This design comes 
key or in subdued tints (both schemes are stamped for both 


sides of the bag) on an 

excellent quality of black silk poplin with 
outlines showing the shape of the bag. The 
finished bag, which is 534 x 8 inches, is 
mounted on a metal frame which should 
measure 41% or 5 inches across. 


done at home at a fraction of the a We do not supply frames; these can 
price charged for the imported work. 4/ *% be purchased from firms supplying 
The embroidery is done in A EL needlework materials. Directions for 
simple chain-stitch in shades ll f both embroidery and beading, and for 
of pink, rose, yel- oF Ir, making, lining and mounting the bag, 
low, French blue, ! ny ¢) are printed on the envelope. 

lavender and green. HO A Suede leather is used for pocketbook 
Beads can be added 6 oA 7 and purse 1637. The leather comes in 
(if desired) to p? , WY lovely shades of blue, green, tan and 
stems and out- y a black, and is so smoothly finished that no 


lining is needed. A set includes three 
pieces of leather—one each for pocketbook 
and handle, and another one for purse. 
Metal snap fasteners are attached. 

Cut-steel beads are used for trimming the 


1636. Black silk poplin stamped with bag design for Beauvais embroidery, 
and full directions for making the bag shown at left. Price, $1 


requires only a 
few minutes. The 
flower measures about 3% inches finished, 
and can be furnished in blue, green or tan. 

These articles make lovely Easter gifts 
for friends of all ages. The black silk bag 
with the beautiful stitchery would delight a 
young girl, or an elderly friend would use it 
as part of her black ensemble. The other 
bags and purses and the leather flower look 
well with tailored or street costumes, and 
are appropriate with sports clothes. 


The designs and patterns shown on 
this page can be purchased from The 
Farm Journal, or from any agency 
handling McCall patterns. When 
ordering by mail, be sure to give the 
correct number and color 
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How many 
wives 
can answer 
these 
questions? 





What soap brings you two active cleaners working together—golden soap blended 
with plenty of naptha? 





What soap has the clean naptha odor that tells you there is plenty of naptha in it? 





What soap is made by an exclusive process that enables the last thin sliver of soap 
to hold its share of naptha? 





What soap releases extra help the instant it meets the water . . . naptha to dissolve 
the dirt and rich soapy suds to wash them away ? 





And, because of 
this EXTRA HELP 





oD 








What soap—whether in cool, lukewarm or hot water or when your clothes are 
boiled —gets your wash clean and sweet-smelling with less work for you? 








© 1928, Fels & Co. 
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Perennials and the perennial 
border are talked of so much of 
late that annuals have been a 
bit neglected by many home 
gardeners. Some of the annuals 
are, ever, among the glories 
of the garden and they can never 
be spared entirely from the plant- 
i of the most bigoted perennial 
“ee an.” 

For the smallest possible cost they offer 
a riot of color and can be used for land- 
scape-gardening effects; for furnishing cut 
flowers they are invaluable 


NNUALS, as also perennials, are being con- 

stantly improved and made more valuable. 

Cosmos, for instance—when first introduced it 

was a gambling proposition between the quite 

modest flowers and frost—with odds to the 
latter; now, cosmos begins to bloom when a foot high, and the 
single blossoms of the best varieties are certainly wonders of size 
and beauty. 

Right here let me say that it pays to get the best seed—of 
both this and all other annuals. The most expensive packets 
seldom cost more than one purchased plant, and furnish an 
unlimited number of seedlings both to beautify one’s own garden 
and to give away—that dear delight of the garden enthusiast. 

Don’t sow seed until the ground is warm and soil mellow; 
nothing is gained by too early planting. (Mid-May is none too 
late for most varieties, in the latitude of Boston.) Certain annuals 
—those with tap roots, like poppies and mignonette, ete.—don’t 
transplant well, and should be sown in permanent position. 
Some benefit by an early start and can be sown in late February 
or March in boxes in the house (I should be professional and 
say “flats’”) or in cold-frames. Note: Simple cold-frames are 
easily compassed by home talent—masculine or feminine; try to 
acquire at least one. Among annuals helped by this early start 
are zinnias, cosmos, asters of all sorts, verbenas, marigolds, snap- 
dragons. Plants can be bought, too. 

From the myriads of attractive annuals, select those which 
experience has proved most worthy, and those appealing most to 
your own fancy. On the other hand, it’s lots of fun to try novel- 
ties; and ‘if you have room and time, indulge yourself in this 
respect, and try a novelty or two each year. 


) ~Must-Haves and Novelties 


ERE are innumerable must-haves that crowd into my mind 
at once—all so equally alluring that I can’t attempt to set 
them down in the order of their merit. 


Asters: 









Perhaps these come first to my pen’s point because 
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NNUAL 
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cA score of plants from which to 


make, selection for your garden 









































‘By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


beginning with A. I'd include the old favorites, of course; the 
“doubles” that our grandmothers raised, the American Branching, 
the Giant Comets, the Ostrich Feathers—all enchanting. But 
almost best of all, tomy mind, are the 
exquisite single-flowering; big, single 
flowers of every lovely color 
imaginable and bright yel- 
low centers, beautiful 
in the garden and 
splendid for pick- 
ing. Southcote 
Beauty, from 
England, is a 
favorite type. 
I once saw a 
very attract- 
ive garden en- 
tirely planted 
with single as- 
ters; and while I 
wouldn’t recommend 
this, the garden was 
certainly lovely. 


Cosmos: One of the most use- 

ful and beautiful garden inhabi- 
tants, beginning to blossom in early July and continuing until 
hard frost. Early Mammoth and Midsummer Giants are two 
fine varieties. Start in cold-frame or plant in position in May 
(latitude of Boston); thin to one foot or more apart; plant for a 
four-foot hedge—or often much higher. Best to stake inconspic- 
uously, as the stalks are brittle. ‘ 


Marigolds: I love this old-fashioned flower, so gorgeous and 
sunny. I like the splendid double blossoms, in all shades, 
and also the neat, velvety little striped French variety, both 
double and single. I’d get a package of mixed seed of both 
sorts. We always take up fine plants in full bloom to bring into 
the house just before frost. They never [Continued on page 48 
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CORNER IN A CONCORD GARDEN 


In this corner the annuals featured are zinnias, petunias, linum, verbenas, 
cosmos, African daisy. Flowers all season 
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satisfying value. In this book 
you will find listed thousands 
of items, many of which you 
need. On every page you will 
note low prices, you will see 
how easy Montgomery Ward 
& Co. makes it for you to save 
money. And you should never 
forget that from first page to 








last every article is unqualified- 
ly guaranteed to be as repre- “od 
sented. You are satisfied or you The Easy Way to Shop 


Buyi fi the M Ward Cata- 
may have your money back. _ Buying from the Montgomery Ward Cate 


is no tiresome shopping. No one is hurry- 

IN Ra OE ing you. You make your own decisions. In 

M W,; d &Co. the comfort of your own home at your own 
ontgomelry ar convenience you select what P ver want. You 


know that within 24 hours after the order is 





received it will be shipped. You know 
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(?OLLEGE 


4-H clubs provide opportunity to “learn by doing” at home 


Midway: between two of our great cities in the Middle 
West, not more than 50 miles from Chicago, lives George 
Price, a Wisconsin farm boy. George has stuck to the 
farm and developed into a young leader of whom his 
county and state feel justly proud. In 1927 he won dis- 
tinction in the 4-H Leadership Contest conducted an- 
nually by The Farm Journal. Herewith he tells of his 
experiences as a local 4-H club leader. 


OW the years have flown since I was a little boy on 

the farm, interested in everything growing, living 

and creeping. Love for it all inspired me and I 

naturally drifted into club work. Asa club member 

I discovered that there was more to learn about 
farming than what they taught us in high school. So I went to 
Madison to take up a short course in agriculture at the state 
university. 

In spring I returned. I felt that more boys and girls ought to 
know a few of the secrets and some of the 
science involved in living a successful life 
on the farm. Perhaps many of these young 
folks did not have the chance to go to 
Madison for the winter to study, but that 
was no reason why they couldn’t learn at 
home. A good, peppy 4-H club might turn 
out to be as valuable as a winter spent in 
the laboratory and classroom. Why couldn’t 
the boys and girls learn lessons from the 
herds or flocks they attended to every day? 

There was one good club in my home 
community—one with a good leader, too. 
So I went to a place called Bullamore Forks, 
four miles east of my home, and interested 
some young people there in club work. A 
parent, John Doerflinger, and I decided to 
become joint leaders, and organized a club. 


Second Club Organized 


N another district of Bullamore Forks I 
succeeded in organizing a smaller club. 
Lloyd Davies, Kan- Here I had to solve the problem of helping 
sas, who won sec-_ the boys and girls find some way of getting 
ond place in the the articles and animals necessary to carry 
1927 Farm Jour- on club work. The boys and girls did well 
nal 4-H Leadership jn, spite of difficulties, and at the 1926 

Contest 





county fair they won 15 ribbons. One of 
the boys in ,poultry work won a trip to 
the short. course at Madison. 

When I returned from school in 1927, I combined the two 
Bullamore Forks clubs and called a meeting at the school-house. 
We elected a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, news- 
paper reporter and historian. The newspaper reporter’s job is 
to let the weekly and daily papers know what the club is doing. 
The club chose the name of Triangle, because of the triangle 
formed by a fork in the roads from which comes the name Bulla- 
more Forks. From then on we held meetings every third week 
at the homes of the members. 

Shortly after we had organized for the year, a teacher in the 
Pike River district asked me to start a club in that neighborhood. 
I did not answer at once, as the school is nearly ten miles from 
my home. Finally we decided to combine two districts in that 
section of the county, and the club 
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on the Charm 


By GEORGE PRICE 


20 minutes in which to conduct 
their meeting, it goes along with 
more speed. 

Directly following the busi- 
ness session, we spent about ten 
minutes in parliamentary drill. 








I wrote a short summary of the 
fundamentals of parliamentary 
law and had these mimeo- 
graphed, to be distributed among 
the members and used at meet- 
ings. The next 20 minutes were 
spent in a study session in which third place in 1927 Farm 
the records of the members were Journal 4-H Leadership 
checked and approved and the Contest 

project work discussed. Refresh- 

ments were always served by several of the members to close the 
evening. We always tried to close the meetings at 10.30 p. m. 
Growing boys and girls need sleep, and I do not believe in con- 
tinuing meetings until a late hour. 

Our club members won their share of ribbons and prizes at the 
county and state fair, and helped me in putting over a fine com- 
munity fair sponsored by the 4-H clubs of the township. A farmer 
in the community offered $50 to be used as premiums for the boys 
and girls if the community would raise another $50. His offer 
was accepted, so we had $100 to use as prize money. 

There were 160 exhibitors and they made 750 entries at the 
fair. Nearly 1,000 people attended. The fair was considered 
so successful that plans are being made to make it an annual event. 


George Price, winner of 


™~)> ~o> 


A Novel Parlor Trick 


you can do with 


TTOOTHPICKS 


TRICK which the Young Magician can do is ‘““Tooth- 
picks,” which is similar to Houdini’s famous East 
Indian needle trick. 

The performer asks three or four in the audience 
to assist him. He allows them to examine the inside of his mouth 
before he proceeds with the performance. 

Here is the way the trick appears to the audience: First the 
performer takes three or four toothpicks and places them on his 
tongue so that every one can see them there. Then he swallows 
the toothpicks. He next takes about a yard of silk thread, folds 
it up into small folds and swallows that also. Following this, he 
takes a glass of water and drinks it, after which he shows his 
mouth for examination again. There is no trace of anything in 
his mouth, and he can talk and laugh with ease. 

Stepping back from his assistants a few paces, he causes the 
end of the thread to appear between his lips and he requests one of 
his assistants to hold it, while he backs 
away. The thread comes out of his 





chose the name ‘‘Pike Creek Beavers 





4-H Club.” 

In both of my clubs the meetings 
were divided into three periods—busi- 
ness meeting, study period, program 
and recreation. The business meetings 
were limited to 20 minutes. I have 
noticed that club business meetings 
often drag on slowly, as the members 
feel self-conscious and hesitate to 


speak what they think. When the —$1,000 in all. 





4-H Leadership Contest for 1928 


There are hundreds of other local 
4-H club leaders conducting a “‘col- 
lege on the farm.” 
of them, do not fail to take part in 
The Farm Journal 4-H Leadership 
Contest in 1928. Twenty-six prizes 


mouth and the toothpicks are found 
to be tied on the thread, at equal 
intervals. 

Of course, the toothpicks are not 
really swallowed. Before his mouth is 
examined, the performer takes four 
toothpicks and ties them on a thread 
just as he wishes them to be produced 
from his mouth. Whole toothpicks 
are not used—they are cut into pieces 


If you are one 














one inch long. [Continued on page 45 





_ members realize that they have only 
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NASH prices probably 
will surprise you 
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he Special Six Sedan for Five 



































. | $1215 f.0.b. factory =———_ 


h- N FEBRUARY 1, Nash announced 
reduced prices. 


Now, you can buy a full 5-passenger 
ie Nash Six Sedan, with 7-bearing per- 
formance, and style which stamps 
we it as a finer mode of motoring, for only 
a $845 f. o. b. the factory—an amazing 
reduction! 





* Throughout the length and breadth 
of of the motor car industry, today, you'll 
find no value to compare with Nash! 





For Nash is the car with style and 
beauty which made it the center of in- 
terest at every Motor Show of the year. 


lt will pay you fo call on your 
NASH dealer before you buy your new car 














Nash is the car with the famous Nash 
type, 7-bearing motor—built for 
smoothness, and greater power. 


And furthermore, Nash is the car with 
the tubular trussed frame, for extra 
strength —2-way 4-wheel brakes, for 
extra safety— alloy steel springs plus 
shock absorbers, front and rear, for 
greater comfort—heavy duty transmis- 
sion, for durability—and easier steer- 
ing, for driving or parking. 


Before you buy your new car, go see 
your Nash dealer and look over the 
Nash models on display. 


You can save yourself some real money, 


and enjoy 2 finer mode of motoring! 
(7490) 








Reduced Prices Effective February Ist 


STANDARD SIX $845 TO $995——————SPECIAL SIX $1135 TO $1445 
F.O0.B.THE FACTORIES 





ADVANCED SIX $1340 TO $1990 
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Thy (/ ULTIVATE Corn? 


The only reason is to kell weeds, which 


? 


rob the corn plants of food and drink 





F a corn plant could talk, it would 
tell these rather startling facts: 
That deep cultivation is about 
the worst thing that the farmer can do for his corn. 
That a good share of the corn-plant roots are in the 
upper six inches of soil, and from these roots comes the bulk of 
the plant’s food and water. 
That water does not, under ordinary conditions, rise to the 
surface of the soil and evaporate into the air. 
That in the Corn Belt a dust mulch is of absolutely no advantage. 
That the one big reason for any cultivation at all is to kill 
weeds, the corn plant’s rivals in the race for moisture. 


Arguments for Cultivation 


HESE facts are startling and contrary to the beliefs that we 

have held for years. But recent experiments, right out in 
cornfields, bear out every one of these statements and promise to 
create a revolution in corn-cultivation methods. 

The two main arguments advanced in the past for deep and 
frequent cultivation of corn were these: 

That capillary action, the force that draws water through a 
cube of sugar when only one corner of it is submerged, draws 
moisture from the water-table up through the soil to the surface 
and that by cultivating the surface this capillarity can be inter- 
fered with and evaporation of soil moisture prevented. 

That by stirring up the soil to a depth of four to six inche, 
more air could be got into the soil and so more room be pro- 
vided for water; besides, it would be easier for the roots to push 
through the soil. 

The only trouble with these theories is that they fall down when 
applied to actual conditions on the farm. They were developed 
as the result of incomplete experiments conducted largely in 
greenhouses rather than under field conditions. 

But before we go any further into theories, 
let’s get down to the results of experi- 
ments conducted in the last few years. 

For six years the Illinois station 
ran an experiment on corn culti- 
vation. One plat was given 
the ordinary shallow cultivation. 
That is, the soil was stirred to 
a depth of two or three inches. 
The average yield on this plat 
for the six years was 51.1 
bushels. 

A second plat was surface cul- 
tivated. The plow was equipped 
with blades instead of shovels. 
The soil was disturbed to a 
depth of only one or one and 
one-half inches. The average 
yield per acre was 53 bushels. 





By BLAIR CONVERSE 


Iowa State College 








only seven bushels of corn to the acre. 

Under identical conditions of soil, seed and 
seed-bed, one of these plats yielded two 
bushels more than another. The only difference between the two 
was that one was plowed an inch and a half to two inches deeper 
than the other. To that difference the experimenters attribute 
the variation in yield. 

The evidence of this one experiment would not be very con- 
vincing if it were not supported by testimony from other experi- 
ments. ‘The Missouri station has conducted two experiments, 
each of them over a period of three years. In one of these tests 
carried on at Warrensburg, plats which received deep cultivation 
yielded 21.8 bushels to the acre. Ordinary shallow cultivation 
gave 23.8 bushels. When the corn was not cultivated at all, 
except that the weeds were scraped off, the yield was 25.6 bushels. 

At Marysville, Mo., the yield from the deeply cultivated plats 
was 33.7 bushels; from the shallow cultivation, 45.7 bushels; and 
from merely scraping the weeds, 58.9 bushels. 

It would take too much space to recount all the experiments 
on this problem, but there seems to be little room for doubting 
the results, since identical findings have been made by the Minne- 
sota, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, California, Nebraska, 
Ottawa and many other stations. 


Cultivate to Kill the Weeds 


HAT do these experiments mean? First of all, that the only 

really important function of cultivation is to keep down the 
weeds and prevent them from using moisture and plant-food 
which are needed for the corn plants. 

In the central part of the Corn Belt, the average yearly precipi- 
tation is about 30 inches. An acre of corn land, then, will get a 
bath each year of 810,000 gallons, or 6,763,500 pounds, of water. 

After allowing for loss from run-off and underdrain- 
age, the plant life on an acre of corn land has 
3,381,750 pounds of water to drink during 
the growing season. That is the avail- 
able supply. If the plants need more 
than that they will have to go 
thirsty. 

A single corn plant needs 300 
pounds of water for its proper 
development. Figuring three 
plants to the hill, there are 
10,500 plants to the acre, and 
they will need 3,150,000 pounds 
of water. 

In other words, an acre of 
corn needs, under Corn Belt 
conditions, pretty nearly all the 
moisture that falls' its way. 
Everything would be “rosy”’ for 
the corn plant if there were no 








A third plat was uncultivated, 
the weeds being allowed to 
grow as they would. It yielded 


Deep cultivation, and too close, cut 
Shallow cultiva 





THIS CORN PLANT A CRIPPLE 


weeds to rob it of a good share 
of the water in the soil. 


off the mass of roots near the surface. Some [Continued on page 62 
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COME to think of it, I’ve been smok- 
ing Prince Albert for so many years, 
I couldn’t say just when I started. 
P.A. is as much a part of my day 
as a good breakfast. I’d as lief go 
without one as the other. Open a 
tidy red tin and you'll know how I 
get that way. 

Fragrant, I hope to tell you. Then 
you chute a load into your old pipe 
and apply the match. Cool as a land- 
lord demanding the rent. Sweet as 








the proof that you’ve already paid. 
Mellow and mild and long-burning 
... it seems like you never could get 
enough of such tobacco. 

No wonder this friendly brand out- 
sells every other on the market. No 
wonder one pipe-smoker tells another 
about the National Joy Smoke. If you 
don’t know Prince Albert by personal 
pipe-experience, it’s high time you got 
together. Millions of contented pipe- 
smokers will say the same thing. 


RINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 





© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 










P. A. 


hits me 
right where 
I live 





More value all around 
—TWO full ounces in 
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‘Pictures 


F YOU'RE HAPPY because spring 

is here, buy a few thousand colored 
balloons and turn ’em loose! At least 
that’s what the school-children think 
in Los Angeles, when they hold their 
Spring Carnival ( & 


AYBE ALL OF US can't shingle 

the new garage with license plates, 

like this New York farmer, but when 
the county has a few tons of unused 
plates left over at the end of the year, 
what better use is there for them ? 
‘ & U 





HREE-PIECE SPORT 

SUITS are worn a good 
deal this spring. This pretty 
model has a tan silk blouse 
and skirt, with a velvet 
jacket ©U. & U. 





ADIO EXPERTS 

are working hard 
on the problem of “tele 
vision”’ in the home, and 
every month they get 
closer to it. This is Dr 
E. F. W. Alexanderson 
(left) and his assistant with 
their latest machine; still a 
little too cumbersome to take 
on a picnic! OU. &@U 


















( ivy! 


THIS IS THE NEW “AIR SLOT" device for air 
planes, developed to try to prevent the old 
dangers of stalling and nose dives OT. &t 


HEY DON'T WAIT till the incoming steamer docks, to get the mail. It 
is dumped into the mail-boat down the harbor, and thus precious minutes 
or even hours are saved A.@a 





HE ENGINEERS WILL TRY ANYTHING, and this time they made 
this big water conduit (on the right) act as its own bridge over a ravine 
It's in the Maritime Alps of France ©) Herbert Photos 
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The cigarette that’s liked 
for itself 


It is sheer enjoyment of smoking 
that has made Camel the most popular 
cigarette of all time. Nothing takes 
the place of fragrant, mellow tobaccos. 
























Bulls that have earned places for 


themselves in the dairy hall of fame 


‘By M. F. GRIMES 


Pennsylvania State College 
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Channel Island breeds 
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HE tidy Jersey breed, old in formation, 
rich in tradition, sometimes called th 
bovine aristocrat, yet generally kept nd 
known the world over, has many sires in 
its American history whose 


} 


claims 


tention are well founded. One that is now making breed history 
is Dairylike Majesty 1981880 Having sired the largest number 
of Register of Merit offspring, he may be classed as the greatest 
production sire that the breed has know1 Among the get of this 
bull is one Imp. Dairylike Madeap 64611, the champion imported 
butter cow of the breed, with a record of 960.72 pounds cf fat 


and 15,571 pounds of milk 

Some years ago, when Meridal 
sought to secure a sire worthy to head that famous herd, Dairylike 
Majesty was selected as being the most promising bull on the 
Island of Jersey at that time. 

The man who named this animal no doubt anticipated that 
the bull would be a good one, considering that his sire was Imp. 
Oxford Mayesty 134090, and the dam, Sweet Dairylike 378464, 
was a Register of Merit cow, while elsewhere in th pedigree are 
such names as Royal Majesty 79313, Noble of Oaklands 95700, 
Flying Fox P2729 H.C., and the famous matron and show cow, 
Lady Viola PS16 H.C. 


What Makes a Bull Great? 
| ne me sav here that any one of three things warrants a claim 


to distinction in the dairy world --show-ring attainment, pro- 


duction records or foundation “uccomy lishment A sire that sets 


Farms, his present owner, 


a mighty pace along two of these lines—show-ring and production 
—is Fauvie’s Prince 107961, who has long been at the head of the 
Lone Tree Farms of A. V. Barnes of Connecticut. Fauvic’s Prince 
Imp. Golden 


} 


was bred by H. V. Prentice, the sire being 

Maid’s Prince 93538; the dam, Imp. Fauvic’s Empress 254247. 
It was early indicated that this bull was a great show-ring 

prospect, and countless blues fell to him throughout his tan-bark 

career, the most notable being in 1919 when he was made grand 


champion at the National Dairy Show [It is also noteworthy 
that his show-vard merit has 
passed to his offspring to such a 
degree that Lone Tree Farms 
have stood well at the top of 
the list with songs and daughters 
of the Prince. 

From the production angle, 
Fauvie’s Prince again stands in 
a most favorable position. At a 
comparatively young age, he 
was listed as a Register of Merit 
sire, through the performance 
of his daughters, the most 
notable of these being Fauvic’s 
Star, Fauvic’s Verna and Fau- 
vie’s Ruth, each of which on 
yearly test produced in excess 





OUTSTANDING GUERNSEY BULLS 


Directly above, Resolute Foremost, who until his recent death was senior sire of J. C. 
Penney's endowed herd at Emmadine Farms. Upper left, Ladysmith Cherub, thrice 
winner of first honors at the National Dairy Show. Owned by D. D. Tenney, Minnesota 


of 1,000 pounds of butterfat and from 18,000 to 20,000 pounds of 
milk. 

Then, too, the sons of the Prince are carrying on; ten different 
sons have 35 daughters with Register of Merit records to their 
credit. Truly it can be said that the Prince is an example of 
show-yard merit and high production. 


A Good Price—But None Too High 


S' ME vears ago, T. 8. Cooper of Pennsylvania sold J. B. Haggin, 
for his then-famous Jersey nursery, the imported bull, Noble 
of Oaklands 95700. The price was $15,000. Some may wonder 
why this bull was selected. It may be perhaps that the proprietor 
of Elmendorf was influenced in his selection by the fact that 
Noble of Oaklands had as his sire the well-known Blue Belles 
Blue Fox 699332, and as a dam, Lady Viola 238437. 

Few sires have had a more distinguished mother than this 
Lady Viola was considered as near perfect individually as it is 
possible to breed a Jersey cow, and in addition produced a butter- 
fat record of great merit. Prior to importation, Noble of Oak- 
lands had won on the Island the much-sought prize for bull and 
progeny. In America he held sway at the head of the Elmendorf 
herd for some years. 

To his credit today stands a record as a sire of National Dairy 
Show champions, as well as a long list of high producers in the 
fegister of Merit. A son, Golden Ferns Noble 14576, defeated 
ell contenders for the Island 
Championship in 1914, 1915 and 
1916, and [Continued on page 36 























HISTORY-MAKING JERSEYS 


At the left, Hood Farm Pogis—a sacred name 

in Jersey circles. Pogis, who died three years 

ago, was a son of that marvelous matron, Sophie 

19th—who hasn’t heard of Sophie? Directly 

above is Dairylike Majesty of Meridale Farms, 

Meridale, N. Y he greatest production sire 
the Jersey breed has known 
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nds of WHEN YOU NEED PAINT FOR ANY PURPOSE 


ferent 


va ...use LUCAS! 


ple ol 


Use Lucas Paint Products on every inside or 
outside surface—for durability and protection 
as well as for beauty. 





Keep in step with these colorful times. 
Refresh the exterior of your home—redecorate 
the interior—put a fresh face upon your furni- 
ture. By all means, use Lucas Paint Products. 
Good today because they have been good for 











Oak- 
Il and 
ndort a The whys and hows of painting every 
tates . kind of surface in six compact booklets. 
magni Free. Ask your Lucas dealer for them or 
feated write to us. ©J.L.&Co., Inc 
[sland 


5 and John Lucas & Co. Inc., Philadelphia 


naif Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago Boston Oakland 


Lucas Paints 
Lacquers-Enamels -Varnishes 
“Purposely made for every Purpose” 


79 years. 
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CHAMPION 
offers 
Striking 


Improvements 














Champion — 
for all cars 
other than 


Model T Ford 


Champion X 
for Ford 
Model T 


60¢ 





Farm OWNERS operating 
trucks, tractors, and other engine- 
driven farm equipment will be 
vitally interested in these new 
Champion improvements. 
A remarkable new sillimanite 
glaze on the insulator — keeping 
the plug free from carbon and 
oily deposits—thus increasing its 
insulating efficiency. 
New compression-tight patented 
gasket seal which holds absolutely 
gas-tight —thus insuring maxi- 
mum compression. 
Improved special analysis elec- 
trodes providing a permanently 
fixed spark gap whichis far more 
efficient under all conditions. 
Champion says in all sincerity, 
that Champion superiorities 
are so pronounced as to war- 
rant immediate equipment 
with new Champions, no 
matter what spark plug you 
may be using now. 
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RAINS ave his ss ae diana 


lired 


Te Tevan gg, 


IS name is A b. 
Hough, but I think 
of him as “A.B.C.’ 


Hough because 
more than any farmer that 
I know he has thoroughly 
studied the elementary prin 


ciples of his business, and 
fitted them to his own farm 

For instance, take the matter of rota- 
tions. Everybody believes in them, but 
here among the rocks and hills of New 
England few have worked out and followed 
1 compre hensive system of rotation. 

“So far as we have any records,” 
H. C. Woodworth, farm-management 
specialist at the University of New 
“Mr. Hough's farm at Leb- 
inon is with one exception the only one 


Savs 


Hampshire, 


in the state where a definite lime-legume 


rotation has been operating for 20 years 
or more 
When Hough first took the farm, he 


divided the 65 acres of tillage 
land, which lies on the 
broad hilltop of the farm’s 300 
acres, into five fields, clearing 
away stone walls to accomplish 
his purpose. One lot of ten 
acres that was too rocky he 
allowed to stand as permanent 
meadow; the others he worked 
into a regular four-year rota- 
tion of clover, hay, corn and 
By applying lime, saving 
efficient 
thus ob 
tained consistently good vields 


oats 
manure and_ using 


machinery he has 


and his rotation is 
distribute 


at low cost. 
planned so as to 
the labor effectively 
the busy 

In this matter of labor saving, Hough 
has used his brain like an efficiency expert. 
He maps out his work through the year on 
a two-man basis; this does not mean that 
he “drives” the hired man, but that he 
avoids too much strain all at once and 
spreads it over the season. Only during 
a few weeks in haying does he require extra 
help. Plowing is always done in the fall 
to relieve the spring rush, and manure is 
often spread when there is still some snow 
on the ground. He makes the most effec- 
tive use of machinery, operating a two- 
horse planter, a two-horse cultivator and 


during 


season of the year 


a ecorn-binder, and avoids all hand hoeing 
and weeding. 
One of Hough’s stunts is to hitch the 


















The silage 
distributor 


Man 


A. B.C. at 
his desk 






doing two 


seeder, 


roller behind the 
jobs at once. Another is to rig his two- 
horse cultivator with an extra tooth and 
arrange the prongs so that an extra row is 
When he harvests his corn, he 
saves the necessity of putting a man in- 


ce vered. 


side the silo to spread the ensilage around 
by fixing a distributor at the end 
of the blow-pipe; this shoots the 
ensilage in whatever direction is 
desired. 

One of the cardinal points in his 
system has been to arrange his 
fields in long stretches. ‘‘It takes 
as long for a team to turn around 


twice as to go ten rods,” he Says. 


Farm, Accounts Help 
ATURALLY, Hough keeps 


strict farm accounts. He has 
been studying his farm rece- 
ords for years in a_busi- 
ness way, and many of 
his improvements have 
come as a result of ob- 
servations of the ac- 
counts. He has some definite figures, for 
instance, on the value of two Jersey bulls 
used with his herd of 26 cows. Seven 
daughters of one bull, Elsa’s Oxford Owl, 
produced an average of 31 pounds of fat 
more per year than their dams, in spite of 
the fact that the dams’ records were made 
at an average age of five years, while the 
daughters’ were all made with first calf. 
Eleven daughters of Dairymaid’s Cham- 
pion, the other bull, made 39 more pounds 
of fat than their dams. Over a six-year 
period this bull made possible an increased 
production of $1,032 worth of butterfat 
There is on the farm a manure pit with 
a concrete floor, from which Hough takes 
about 300 tons of manure each year. 























Hitching roller behind the seeder makes one job of two farm operations 
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Important Notzce 


Special Service to Readers of The Farm Journal 




















~ Only $1.00 Pays 


Farmer Accident Insurance 
for a Year! 


































accident. 
your death. 







ACCIDENT INSURANCE POLICY of the 






Note the Cash “Benefits 
Payable Under this Policy 


If you are injured F 






























—in operating farm machinery 
—by being knocked down by an automobile 
—while riding in a private automobile, omnibus, taxicab, 
automobile stage or railroad passenger train 
—by lightning, cyclone or tornado 
—in burning farm buildings, dwelling, hotel, theater or 
any public building. 
Any accident above specified brings you a cash indemnity of $10.00 
per week, except an accident from farm machinery, which brings 


a Cash indemnity of $5.00 per week. ‘ : ‘ 
If you are killed by any of the above specified accidents your heirs 
will receive promptly as high as $1,000.00 in cash. 


Added Benefits at No Extra Cost 
You pay only $1.00 for this policy now and $1.00 each following 
year will keep it in force. 10 per cent will be added each year 
until 50 per cent is thus accumulated at no extra cost, so that in 
case of death from a specified accident your heirs may be paid as 


much as $1,500.00. é 
10 Days Free Inspection 


the 10 days you will have full protection. 


Send the Coupon Today 


No one can tell when “‘something will happen.” 
come when least expected. 


come to you. 


quired. No red tape to go through. 
So mail the coupon and get your policy at once. 


209 S. La Salle St. P. O. Box 1157 





Ten to five dollars per week in cash if you are disabled by 
$1,000.00 in cash paid to your heirs in case of 


That is the agreement written in the NATIONAL SERVICE 
NORTH 


AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., which The 


Remember that 1 out of 7 people in the United States is injured by accident every year. 
Accidents are never foreseen. T 


your benefit. 


Farm Journal has arranged to have issued 


Special arrangements have been made by The Farm Journal with the North 
American Accident Insurance Company, of Chicago—the oldest and largest ex- 
clusive health and accident insurance company in America. 


National Service Accident Insurance Policies ready now, for our folks, their 
families and their friends—(men or women) between the ages of 15 and 70— 
no physical examination required. 


Large cash indemnity in case of death or disability resulting from accidents by 
farm machinery or traveling (including automobile). 


specially for 


One of these policies, good for a whole year, will be written for 


Why You Need 
Protection— 


20,891 persons were killed 
by automobiles last year 
ee ata injured. 

ore than 7,000 persons 
were killed in railroad 
accidents. More than 
6,000 persons were killed 
as the result of fires— 
50,000 injured. , 


How This Compa- 
ny Protects You— 


It is America’s oldest 
and largest company 
writing accident and 
health insurance exclu- 
sively. It has a record 

years successful 


has 
over $12,000,000.00 to 
sick and disabled policy 
holders. It over 
$2,000,000.00 reserved for 
rotection of policy 
iders. 


Licensed in 
47 states 


e 


On receipt of $1.00 this policy will be sent to you subject to your inspection and approval. 
If not satisfied, return it within 10 days and your dollar will be refunded. And during 


hey 


Make sure of that income or death indemnity if the unexpected happening should 


All you have to do is send the attached coupon with $1.00. No health examination re- 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
National Service Accident Policy Dept. 


Chicago, IIL. 


| Mail This Coupon 





| 
| 
L 








you upon payment of only $1.00, if you are between 15 and 70 
years of age—Policies also for members of your family or for 
your friends on payment of $1.00 each. 








North American Accident Insurance Co., 
National Service Accident Policy Dept., 
P. O. Box 1157, 

209 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the Special National Service 
Accident Insurance Policy of the North American 
Accident Insurance Co., Chicago, issued by special 
arrangement with The Farm Journal. 


Full Name 





R. F. D., Box No., or Street__ 





State 


Post Office. 





Age 


Occupation 





Beneficiary aie a 
(Give full name) 


Relationship of Beneficiary 
It is understood that I can hold this policy with 


full protection for 10 days and then if not satis- 
fied can return it and you will refund my money. 





I enclose $_______. (Remit $1.00 for each policy 


desired.) 


Signature 
If policies are wanted for other members of the 
family, give information like the above concern- 
ing each on a separate sheet. Be sure to send 
$1.00 for each policy wanted. 


























O air can escape at the 
mouth of your tire 

valves when equipped with 
genuine Schrader Valve In- 
‘sides in good condition 
screwed down tight. 
~~ To make sure the valve 
insides in your tire valves 
are in good condition, re- 
place them once a year. No 
néechanism, however 
sturdy, will last forever. 
Schrader Valve Insides 
. are sold five in a red metal 
- box costing but 25c. Buy 
~ a box from your nearest 
_ dealer today. 
~ Schrader products are 
sold by more than 100,000 
_ dealers throughout the 
world. 













, SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Parumetic Valves Since 1844 


. TIRE VALVES — TIRE GAUGES 
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The Pennant is Never Cinched 


&Za) Continued from page 14 Ww 


for Frank Hogan and Jimmy Welch, the 
Giants, very likely, would have been the 


unanimous choice of the spring prophets. 


The Pirates have improved their ma- 
chine by securing “Sparky” Adams for 
second base, but that doesn’t mean that 
the other cogs will work as they did last 
year 

Away back in 1904, when I was a bush- 


down South, a group of New York 

writers called to gossip about 
baseball They were saying that the 
chances were two to one that the Giants 
would win the pennant, and seemed 
amazed at the local expressions of doubt. 

Looking around, we noticed that George 
Leidy, an old-time player and manager 
who later discovered Ty Cobb, was listen- 
ing to the New York man who talked 
with such assurance. , 

“T don’t know what club you are talking 
about,” he said, “but I will bet each of 
you a hat against any club you name 
winning the pennant.” 

“T am talking about the Giants,” the 
visitor explained, with just a touch of 
haughtiness 

“Well, it still declared Leidy. 
“The chances are two to one against any 
club winning a pennant any time or under 
any conditions. I’ve been in the big 
leagues and the minor leagues all my life, 
young man, and I know that you can 
never take it for granted that a team is 
going to win a pennant because it has 
done so. In this case the Giants haven’t 
even won one for ten years.” 

It so happened that the Giants did 
win the pennant that year, but the visiting 
writer told me 20 years later that he had 


leaguer 


sporting 


ov SQ 
goes, 


never forgotten what Leidy had said, 
because he had seen it work out that way 
year after year. 


Ballplayers Not Good Guessers 


ALLPLAYERS are just as apt to be 

misled by their enthusiasm as the 
fans. They are, in fact, notoriously bad 
pickers. 

Just a little over a year ago Dan 
Howley, manager of the St. Louis Browns 
and a very close friend of Ty Cobb, offered 
Cobb $50,000 to play one season with his 
club. A few days later Cobb confiden- 
tially verified this statement. 

“T am very fond of Howley and would 
rather play with him than anybody, be- 
cause he used to work with me,” explained 
Cobb, “but I want to get in one more 
world’s championship, and I am going to 
sign with the Athletics because I think 
they have the best chance of winning the 
pennant. 

Very soon after Cobb had joined Phila- 
delphia, the Yanks started on their run- 
away race. His guess had been just as 
bad as that of the writing experts. 

Hope springs just as eternal in the ball- 
player as it does in the old golfer who 
yearns to break 100. Tris Speaker, 
having an absolutely free choice, signed 
with the Senators last year to get with 
another pennant winner. A few weeks 
ago he signed with the Athletics. 

“And don’t let anybody tell you,” he 
declared, enthusiastically, “that the 
Yanks have any cinch on this pennant. 
I’ve got a strong notion that we can lick 
them. Just watch us!” 


Who Has the “Class”? 


LL that we men who follow the writing 

of baseball as a profession can go by 

in selecting a possible pennant winner is 
the pitching and other defensive strength 
added to the batting, or what we call run- 
scoring power. There is no way of fore- 
seeing team spirit or that indefinable feel- 


“class.” By that 


ing that ballplayers call 


they mean a combination of what the 
army would term “morale’’ and “esprit de 
corps 

Christy Mathewson once gave me a 


description of this elusive quality that is, 
perhaps, more understandable. 

“The feel that a team must have is 
something like that you have when you 
put on a brand-new suit of clothes some 
morning right after shaving, and go down 
to the dining-room wearing a necktie that 
vou like. Every man has experienced 
that at some time or other. The feeling is 
a sort of self-assurance, well-being and 
confidence. At the same time it does not 
underrate a similar feeling in others. That 
feel is ‘class.’ Get what I mean?” 

I did, but I am not so sure that I have 
been able to pass it along. 


Logic Don’t “Lodge” in Baseball 


HE trouble with us in making choices 

in baseball is that we try to apply 
mathematics and logic. And, as Grover 
Hartley, the old catcher, says, ‘she 
simply won’t lodge.”’ 

The human element in the game is so 
preponderant that most of the other fac- 
tors may be tossed out the window. Its 
vagaries account for a large part of the 
popularity of baseball. 

Right now, for example, it is the general 
opinion of most baseball people that the 
Yanks will again make a one-team race 
of the American League season; that the 
National League will be a hot se ramble all 
summer with the Cardinals, Pirates, 
Giants, Cubs, Reds and possibly Braves 
and Robins having a chance. 

What may happen—such things have 
occurred in the past—is that some club in 
the National League will jump out in front 
and never be caught, and in the American 
League the Yanks will stumble, allowing 
the Athletics, the Senators and the Tigers 
to turn the race into a wild scramble. 

It is not at all visionary to see the . 
possibility of Tris Speaker adding so 
much strength to the slugging Athletics 
as to make them contenders from the 
start. Certainly an outfield of Speaker, 
Cobb and Simmons is not to be sneezed 
at. The pitchers who failed Connie Mack 
last season, to the surprise of everybody, 
may turn out to be aces this summer. 

The Tigers, under George Moriarty, 
appeared on the horizon as a threatening 
cloud last summer. The Senators have 
pruned out all the old wood and the team 
is now alive with fresh sprouts. 

It is certain, however, that the Yanks 
are no weaker—on paper—than last year. 
The question is: Will the others be 
stronger? 

Now, in the National League, with the 
Giants being made second choice, what 
would we all think if Hogan and Welch 
should turn out to be just the men 
McGraw wanted, and we had to admit 
that the Hornsby trade was all for the 
best? 

The Pirates are none too strong in 
pitchers. Even with their matchless 
“Pie’’ Traynor and the Waner brothers, 
they will find difficulty in standing up 
against that powerful pitching staff of 
the Cardinals, led by old Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander and recently strengthened 
by Frankhouse, the young wizard. 

When all-is said and done, if I may be 
permitted to answer a question that hasn’ t 
really been asked: The best guess is that 
the Yanks should repeat; the Pirates 
should have trouble on their hands and 
lots of it. 

But, as old George Leidy said, let us 
take no pennants for granted. 
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Tor when all things were made, none 


was made better than this, to be a lone mans — 


companion. ..@ sad mans cordial... a chilly 
man’ fire... there is no herb like it under 


‘ j : ~ ¢ Y ~ 
the canopy of heaven. (iarirs Kincsied 
“WESTWARD HO!”, 


© Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT 


A TOBACCO MADE AND CUT FOR PIPES ...10 CENTS 
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pe Smokers cis 


Old Colonel Wellman left a 


legacy to you / 


AY BACK in 

the early seven- 
ties, before most of us 
were born, a fine old 
Southern gentleman, Colonel James N. 
Wellman, was mellowing tobacco, by 
his own secret method, as tobacco had 
never been mellowed before! 





And today, in Granger Rough Cut 
you'll find the same full-bodied flavor 
and the same sweet-as-a-nut richness that 


was so popular in those good old days. 


For Wellman’s costly but effective 
method is Granger's exclusive secret, 
and its never-to-be-forgotten mellow- 
Ness is yours to enjoy. 


Pack down those shaggy, cool-burn- 
ing flakes. They're made for pipes only. 
Light up and take your first long deep 
breath of its rich aroma. Then you 
will realize why we say “Old Colonel 
Wellman left a legacy to you!” 





Picked in soft, heavy foil 
instead of costly tin, a genuine advantage and 
an economy, too... It is a fact that if GRANGER 
were packed in tins it would cost fifteen cents. 





















































Your Old 


Separator 
Taken In Trade 


Write today for our 
offer to take your 
old separator, (re- 
gardless of age, make 

or condition), in trade 
ioe the wonderfulNEW 
Low. Model Ball Bear- 
ing MELOTTE, on a 
most liberal Exchange 
Plan. Mail 

before offer 





The Imported Belgian Ball Bear- 
ing Melotte has been the World’s 
Leading Separator for over 40 
years. The ONE separator with 
the single bearing, anny sus- 
pended - Balanci Wi 

powrnmeytey span hy pid mond mo 
out, than*an ony other, separatory made, Of 


comme, F pe EW Low Model Melotte 
his work. famous Self-Balancing 
Bowl | IN AD ION-«it has many won- 


derful NEW ometaal Send today for free 
catalog telling all about the wonderful 
elotte cream separator, 


30 Days Free Trial 


We will send the wonderful NEW 





Melotte Tutor otect ¢ to your farm 
for a 30 viall We make 
ee this _o er because we know the 

has_no equal and want to 


prove it toyou. Mail coupon for ee 
of our great 30 Days Free Trial Off 


Dont Pay for 
D Months 


p sey a today and learn how, after the 30 = learn how, after 1S 30 
vial, you do not have to pay 
one oer Pree 4 months after you receive 
the NEW Melotte — OR — you can have 
over a year to pay with small EASY 
Monthly Payments. AND—IN ADDI- 
TION we : 
ee 











make you a liberal trade 
for your old cream - wasting 


Mail {ail Coupon for FREE 
Catalog and Trade Offer 


Before you buy any cream separator 
be sure 5 AF ste the free Melotte Catalog. 











Get our EASY Terms, 30 Day Free Trial 
Offer and our liberal Trade Allowance 
Offer. Mail coupon NOW ! 
EE GERD Cae eee ee eee eee we 
The Melotte Separator, Dept. 25-04 
H. B. Babson. U.S. Mor. ” 36 
3243 Fines St, Bavtehey Eat. 
BPE eRe oe TS | 
play teddnccndacheabvtenhn i 
SETI ARERR ED aS ELSE SR } 
SSG SEINE "SID ERE Sore ae ee ! 
BAP. D. vececcccccccccce Bld cccencccccssccesa. | 





Sires of the Channel 
Island Breeds 


*Za) Continued from page 30 BS 


captured the grand championship at the 
National Dairy Show ‘in the United States 
for 1916. 


A long list of gold- and silver-medal 
daughters graces the name of this bull. 
In addition to the records given, a grand- 
son of Noble of Oaklands, by name 
Fern’s Wexford Noble 172066, has the 


distinction of being the only individual of 
the breed to annex the National Dairy 
Show grand championship three times. 
Have not show-ring and milk-production 
combined to an extraordinary degree in 
the get of old Noble of Oaklands? 


Eminent—and Rightly Named 


NOTHER great sire brought to America 

by T. S. Cooper was Eminent 69631. 

In 1905, at the age of eight years, Eminent 

was sold to A. M. Bowman of Virginia for 

$10,000. Under this sire’s name will be 

found 69 daughters and sons with Regis- 
ter of Merit award. 

This number is exceeded by other sires; 
it must be recognized, however, that 
many of his get came before the era of 
general advanced-register testing and that 
wide dissemination of his offspring to 
various sections of the country hindered 
advanced-register testing. 

It has been said of Eminent that no 
sire was of more constructive nature to the 
breed in the matter of siring a type uni- 
form in excellence throughout, but par- 
ticularly so as to udders and teats. His 
butterfat-record daughters comprise a 
most imposing list. 

Before leaving the Jerseys, one other in- 
dividual must be mentioned—Pogis 99th 
of Hood Farm, 94502. From the recent 
Register of Merit volume it is noted that 
H. F. Pogis 99th has some 140 daughters of 
Record as well as 38 sons who have won 
Register of Merit places through the pro- 
duction of their daughters. Pogis 99th 
from an inheritance viewpoint would be 
expected to rate well as a sire, in that he 
was from the loins of Hood Farm Pogis 
9th 55552 and out of the breed’s long- 
distance-production champion, Sophie 
19th of Hood Farm. With such a dam, 
how could he be other than an outstand- 
ing sire? 


King of the May 


ROM the Island of Guernsey, neigh- 

boring that of the Jersey home, comes 
another breed that has taken a strong 
— in dairy circles in America. This 
reed, the Guernsey, has effected much 
progress on American soil, and in that 
march of improvement stand certain sires 
whose influence must be chronicled with 
the illustrious of all time in the history of 
breeds. 

First to claim our attention must be one 
King of the May 9001 A.R. Two things 
can be said of this bull: First, he came 
of the greatest producing strain of the 
breed; and second, at a young age he be- 
came the property of the greatest Guern- 
sey breeder of all time in America—in 
fact, one who will rank among the con- 
structive breeders of all time. 

This man, F. L. Ames, Langwater Farm, 
secured King of the May at the age of 
eight months for the sum of $2,500, and 
the entire life of this sire was spent in the 
Langwater herd. The sire of Imp. King 
of the May was Imp. May Rose King 
8336 A.R., of whom it has been said, “He 
was the greatest sire of the breed ever 
brought to America,” while his son, Imp. 
King of the May, was the most influential 
sire in the breed. The dam of this out- 
standing bull was Imp. Itchen Daisy 3d, 
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7 BULLETIN 


NO. 650 
Telling about ‘ 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Pigs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action— No Losses 
Inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 








CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 








FROM SAME SHEEP 


Why lose 10% to 15% of your wool by old fash- 
ioned shearing methods. The new Stewart ball 
bearing shearing machine will save you time and 
labor and give you 10% more wool year after 
year, from the same number of sheep. 


LET US PROVE IT! 


Get our illustrated booklet which tells 
how owners of sheep and goats have in- 
creased wool profits by this new method. 
This book is FREE and you will not be 
obligated by sending for it. Machine pays 
for itself season after season. Write today! 
Wedoexpert sharpening of all kindsof combs and cutters. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept 326 S600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, lll. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
keptat work, Itis economical. 
Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 
Horse book 33 free, 

A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about7 inches diameter. 
Gincerely you for good advice and 


ABSORBINE 


MINERAL?. 
COMPOUND 


a 8 




































Ase x to give satisfaction or money 
$1.10 Box Sufficient ter ordinary oe 
“MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., » Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. Write for 


Oo. IL. Cc. HOGS on time Circulars. 
Originators and most extensive breeders 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 13, Salem, Ohio 
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15630 A.R., a record cow in butterfat and 
milk production. 

King of the May was not exhibited, 
hence is without show-ring awards, but 
this does not hinder him from holding the 
highest position of honor in the breed. 
His 35 sons, 26 of which gained the A. R. 
list, and 52 daughters, 33 of which have 
the Advanced Register records, make a 
contribution to the breed greater than 
any accumulation of show-ring awards. It 
has often been said of the get of King of 
the May that their sire did more than 
any other in the production of uniformity 
of type and perfection of udders. 

Recently a grandson of this bull, by 
name Langwater Eastern King 63072, by 
Langwater Warrior 26509 A.R., fetched 
the sum of $35,000 at auction, reported to 
be the highest figure on eae for the 
breed. The sire of this bull, Langwater 
Warrior, brought $30,000 in the Aines 


dispersal. 


The Cherub Family 


N the foremost showings of the country, 

get of Hayes Cherub 2nd, 25174, have 
been spectacular. This bull won premier 
honors himself at the National in 1913 and 
1914, while a son, Ladysmith Cherub 
20706, carried away similar honors on three 
occasions for the years 1916, 1917 and 
1918. Certainly any sire could be ac- 
claimed great on this record. But there is 
still more to his credit—in 1919 another 
son, Cherub’s Prince, was grand cham- 
pion, while in 1921 Cherub’s Pearl Royal 
of Shorewood 58824, a grandson, by Lady- 
smith Cherub, attained the purple award. 
Here is indeed a case of show-ring excel- 
lence being consistently maintained in a 
family. To this good record of Hayes 
Cherub may be annexed a generous num- 
ber of high-producing sons and daughters. 

Another son of old May Rose King 8336 
that has left a uniformly good number of 
high-producing daughters is Bedas May 
King 11893 A.R. This son of May Rose 
King was for some years at the head of 
the excellent Guernsey herd built up at 
the Delaware State College under the 
direction of Dean Harry Hayward. 
Anton’s May King was sold to D. D. 
Tenney of Minnesota. At Shorewood 
Farm this bull has added greatly to his 
list of Advanced Register progeny. 

More recently in one of the outstanding 
Guernsey collections of the day (I refer 
to Emmadine Farms and its endowed 
herd owned by J. C. Penney and managed 
by “Jimmy” Dodge), there has come to 
the fore a sire of unusual promise. 

This individual, Langwater Foremost 
[Old Foremost died shortly after this 
article was written.—EZditor], came from 
that greatest of all Guernsey nurseries, 
Langwater Farm, and had for his sire 
Langwater Fashion 23660 A.R., by Lang- 
water Monarch 20899 A.R., a son of 
Imp. Yeoman 8618 A.R. 

n the female side, Langwater Fore- 
most was out of Langwater Generous, a 
record cow by old King of the May. He 
has 94 daughters and 73 sons registered to 
date, out of which 44 daughters and 6 
sons have made the A. R. requirements. 
And the story of the influence of this bull 
is not yet finished. 
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Baby-Beef Bulletin 


HICH. shall it be—purebreds or 
grades for baby beef? Steers or 
heifers? Self-feeding or hand feeding? 
Silage or no silage? Barley or corn? 
Corn-and-cob meal or corn and oats? Full 
or limited feeding? Short or long feeding? 
Answers to these questions in a new 
bulletin of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station, St. Paul, Minn. Ask for Bulletin 
237. Free to Minnesota folks. Lots of 
pictures in the bulletin, too. 
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A STATEMENT BY GENERAL MOTORS 


ileal 


ie the past thirty days General Motors has introduced three 
new automobiles—the new Pontiac, the new Oldsmobile, 
the new Chevrolet. 


In the past twelve months the new Buick has appeared, as 
well as the new Oakland and the new Cadillac; while the 
LaSalle, a wholly new creation, has taken its place in the 
General Motors line. 


Such a year’s record, accomplished with no interruption 
in production, furnishes a fitting occasion for reaffirming 
General Motors’ fundamental policy—leadership in quality 
through continuous improvement. 

In working out this policy, which involves passing on to 
the public the benefits of advanced engineering as soon as 
perfected, General Motors has expanded its activities until it 
has become an important factor in the prosperity of the 
entire nation. 


In the north and south it logs and mills its lumber. In the 
east it makes its ball bearings and radiators. In the middle 
west it produces its plate glass, All over the country its plants 
are busy, for operations are carried on in 33 cities. 


From almost 5,000 suppliers materials are obtained. More 
than 275,000 families look directly to General Motors for 
their livelihood—almost 1,500,000 men, women and children, 
in every community in the land. 

Meaning so much to so many people, General Motors has 
felt a supreme obligation to look ahead with an open mind, 

Are there methods by which General Motors cars can be 
better built to better serve? Are there new ideas which can 
increase the utility and pleasure and safety of motoring? Are 
there new materials which can add to owner satisfaction? 


Such are the questions that all General Motors engineers 
have always asked. The answers have made it possible, year 
after year, to offer an increasing measure of beauty in design, 
modern performance, riding comfort and distinct style. Thus 
in every price class, from Cadillac to Chevrolet, purchasers 
of automobiles are constantly benefiting from the General 
Motors policy of progress. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose ™ 
CHEVROLET . PONTIAC , OLDSMOBILE . OAKLAND . BUICK 
LaSALLE + CADILLAC »+ All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator » DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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and 
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Don’t allow quart after quart of milk to be 
held back by your cows because of some 
discomfort of the udder or teats. Go after the 
extra quarts by giving constant care to even 
the “little” hurts of these tender tissues. 

Bag Balm has wonderful healing power, 
remarkable ability to penetrate and restore 
the injured parts that make cows nervous 
and hard to milk. For all chaps, cracked 
teats, teats stepped on, inflammation of the 
udder, caked bag, bunches, cow pox, etc+s 
Bag Balm brings relief with the first applica- 

* tion. Complete healing is quickly brought 
about. 

Bag Balm is sanitary, clean, pleasant to 
use, and cannot taint the milk. Big 10-ounce 

ackage, only 60c and goes a long way. At 
eed dealers, general stores and druggists. 
Mailed postpaid if hard to obtain locally. 
Valuablebooklet,“‘Dairy Wrinkles” sent frees 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 
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Drenching Swine 


is often 


FATAL 


T is a hard job for the amateur to 

drench a hog and not kill the animal. 
It is preferable to give a hog medicine in 
the feed rather than by mouth. However, 
when the animal will not eat, it is some- 
times necessary to resort to other methods. 

Medicine can either be given in liquid, 
powder or capsule form. If the drug is a 
powder, the mouth of the hog can be held 
open with a stout piece of wood and the 
powde r deposited on the back part of the 
tongue 

Methods used in drenching the horse 
or cow should not be tried on the hog. 
If.the hog must be drenched, use a small- 
dose syringe. Prop the jaws open and 
place the nozzle or pipe of the syringe 
well back in the mouth. Force the liquid 
out of the syringe very. slowly, a small 
amount at atime. Be patient, and don’t 
attempt to finish the job too quick. 


Shooting Pills 
pre! are given with a mouth 
speculum and a so-called balling gun, 
but as this method of medication requires 
considerable practise before it can be used 
with safety, it is not recommended that 
the unskilled person attempt it. 

The throat of a hog, unlike the throat 
of other animals, is very peculiarly 
formed, in that there is a blind pouch or 
cul-de-sac directly over the opening of the 
esophagus or gullet. When liquids are 
given to a hog too hurriedly, there is 
danger that they will be caught by this 
pouch and in turn be thrown down the 
windpipe, the opening of which is also 
adjacent. Result, dead hog. Dr.W. H.W. 


CZ 2d 
Diseased Animal? 
Burn the Carcass 


HE best rule to follow, when an animal 

dies of disease, is to burn the carcass. 
If not disposed of in wise fashion, the 
carcass is quite likely to be a hotbed of 
disease 

Take blackleg—a calf dead of blackleg 
is a dangerous thing, threatening to infect 
the pastures for years to come if it is not 
wholly destroyed. Burning is the most 
thorough and least-expensive method. An 
old hay-rake wheel, an old harrow, or 
anything that will make a rude grating 
when supported on rocks, will keep the 
calf off the ground and allow a draft 
underneath. Put the calf on this grating 
and place plenty of brush and wood 
underneath. Slash the body thoroughly 
with a knife, drench with’a gallon or so of 
kerosene, and it will burn. 

The carcass should be burned where it 
lies, if possible. If it has to be moved, 
load it on a stone-boat, wagon or sled, 
providing plenty of straw to absorb any 
infectious discharges. Dragging the car- 
cass across the fields is the most certain 
method of infecting the whole route with 
blackleg for future generations of cattle. 
If the carcass can not be burned, it should 
be buried at least four feet down and 
covered with unslaked lime. 
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The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will tell you how to feed cattle, castrate 
pigs, dock lambs, give specific information 
on any problem which bothers you. 
Stamp, please, for reply by return mail. 
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$ For Your OLD 
4 Separator 


Write today for full details of our 
startling offer. No matter what 
make of separator you now own, 
we'll give you $20 allowance in 
exchange for 


The New 
















The greatest Sharples 
separator in 46 years of 
business! Wonderful im- 4 
provements make this new fj 

ubular model easily the most & 
serviceable of all cream sepa- 
rators. Hip high supply can. 
Self-balancing, suspended Tu- 
bular bowl—No Discs/ Easy 
to clean; so easy to turn. 
Highest skimming efficiency 
— larger cream checks. 


30 Days Trial 


Now direct from factory on 
30 days’ trial—your word de- 
cides. AND at new lowest prices, 


Free Catalog 27% 


Stop losing cream with a worn out separator. Wonder- 
ful opportunity now to get the best of all separators 
on a liberal trade-in offer direct from factory, Find 
out about the amazing new Sharples. Catalog and full 
details sent free and without obligation. Write now, 


Sharples Separator Co., 5884 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 









ANY DAYS 
SIZE 30 TRIAL 
Don’t be satisfied with an in- 
ferior separator. You can save 








Catalog money and still have a stan- 
dard machine. Investigate the 
low prices now offered on— 

As Low As : C 

$19.75 I 

writenow | Cream Separator 














ALL SIZES AT FACTORY PRICES 


The same high-grade, long-lasting, close-skimming, easy- 
turning separator sold through dealers for 33 years. Now 
shipped direct, anywhere, all 

down. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


charges prepaid, for only $5 
EASY MONTHLY TERMS-—FREE PARTS 


Any size—large or small—on low monthly payments. Try 
thirty days; return at our expense if not satisfied. Free 
parts and service for one full year. You take no risk. 
Write today for free book telling of exclusive Empire 
features. Postal will do. 


Empire Cream Separator Sales Co., incorporated, 
1334 Baltic Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


) Fix it 
athome!. 


You can fix any 
lameness — eas- 
ily, while horse 
works. Use 








—theold reliable remedy. Guar- 
anteed—full success, or money 
back. Ends spavin, thoropin, 
curb, splint, hip, shoulder, leg 
and foot troubles. The “Symptom Book,” 
FREE, tells how to diagnose and end 
lameness, with this simple home treat- 
ment. Write today ! 


. TROY CHEMICAL CO. 

—cw \ 322 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 
gave “HORSE Druggists can supply “Save-the- 
Book ig Sapa we eo Fey Lao 

paid. No substitute wt as muc 
FREE \ 
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This xd That 


for the 
STOCKMAN 


| ae aga nails in feed caused the deatl 
of a valuable Brown Swiss bull, Voge 
Boy 2d, owned by Iowa Brown Swiss 
Company. The bull died in a veterinary 
hospital where he had been sent for treat- 
ment. 
More bulls (cows, too) than you would 
think die from eating nails, wire, etc., 
in feed. In Pennsylvania, feed manu- 
facturers are not allowed to use wire to 
fasten tags to feed bags, just because of 
this danger. Good law, don’t you think? 


The purebred Guernsey cow, Pet of La 
Grange, owned by H. V. Shulters, Mentor, 
Ohio, has completed a record of 21,967.6 
pounds of milk and 873.3 pounds of 
butterfat. The record was begun when 
she was 13 years old. 

How’s that for old-age performance? 
It’s the highest record ever made by 
a Guernsey cow over eleven years of 
age. Her milk production is the 
highest of any living Guersney, re- 
gardless of age, and is the second 
highest ever made in the Guernsey 
breed. 

Pet was milked three times daily. Her 
owner had no idea of a world’s record 
when they decided to test her, and her 
own persistency carried her through, as 
she was milked by at least four different 
milkers. 


Between 12 and 13 years—that’s the 
average age of horses offered’at six farm 
sales in Blackhawk county, Iowa, last 
winter. And only one colt at all siz 
sales. 


The famous Percheron stallions, Carnot 
and Brilliant, were bred by the three 
Perriot brothers, of Perche,. France. And 
now Charles, one of the three, is dead. 
He was killed accidentally in a gun acci- 
dent while shooting wild ducks. Charles 
was the son of Bdmond, who in 1900 sold 
$100,000 worth of Percherons for cash. 


I have eight pigs that were raised on a 
bottle. These eight are from a litter of 
twelve, whose mother died when they 
were not quite a day old. I fed the 
orphans cow’s milk every two hours for 
about four days, then every three hours. 
When two weeks old they were eating 
from a trough. 

I raised eleven to be about a month 
old. At one month of age I took them 
off the whole milk and fed them sour 
milk and barley, which they are still 
eating. One day I turned them out 
into the yard and they ate freshly 
made soap that I had put in the sun 
to dry. This killed the three biggest. 
Mrs. Elsie Parkes. 


Langwater Foremost and Mixter May 
Royal, two of the herd sires at Emmadine 
Farm, have died. Too bad—always too 
bad when a good bull dies. Fortunate, 
however, that these two bulls lived until 
their worth was known and they could 
be mated with females of outstanding 
merit. The blood of these bulls lives on, 
as the herd contains a great many of the 
progeny of these two bulls. The Emma- 
dine herd is endowed, you know. 

















They are finished in gold and black colors, 
which are beautiful, durable and practical. 
They are nice enough to put in the parlor, but 
thoroughly practical in the da.ry or barn. 

All gears on these SOth Anniv 
De Lavals are completely enclosed and 
protected, insuring maximum durability. 

A new type of re ting cover and float 
affords a flow of from the supply can 
of the separator in a smooth, even stream, 
without spattering. 

You will appreciate the turnable supply 
can, which permits bowl and covers to be 
removed or put in place without lifting the 
supply can from its position. 

The “Golden Series” are also easy to 
start and turn, and require less power to 


NEW YORE 
165 Broadway 





— oO tater at 
ron Or & 4 
Golden Anniversary Series 
New! Beautiful / 
Efficient! 
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1. Beautiful ‘old 
and black colors. 

2. Completely en- 
closed gears. 

3. Improved regu- 
‘lating cover. 

4. New turnable 
supply can, 

5. Easier turning. 

6. Oil window. 

7. Floating bowl. 
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Easy Running! 


Durable! 





Att who have had an opportunity of seeing and trying the new 1928 
50th Anniversary “Golden Series” De Laval Separators unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce them the finest separators that have ever been made. 


operate, for the work they do, than any 
other separator now made. 

a looking through the oil window on the 
“Golden Series” you can see at a glance 
just how much oil your separator has, end 
what condition it is in. 

And of course the “Golden Series” De 
Lavals have the wonderful floating bowl— 
the finest ever made. It is self-balancing 
runs smoothly without vibration, with the least 
power, and delivers a smooth, rich cream. 

But the best way to appreciate the “Golden 
Series” is to see and try one yourself. Your 
nearest authorized De Laval Dealer will 

show and demonstrate one for you. 

id for cash or on easy terms or monthly 
installments so that they will pay for them- 
selves. Trade allowances made on old 
separators of any age or make. 


See your nearest authorized De Laval Dealer about information on 
De Laval Separators and Milkers, or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Bivd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 








First in 1878 
Best 1n 1928 








CROSS-CUT SAWS 


# When there’s hard work to be done — tough 
~*- timber to cut — depend on a Simonds Crescent- 
‘ Ground Cross-Cut Saw. It will cut faster and 
easier — k its sharpness longer. Send for free 
booklet, “ Cross-Cut Saw. 

SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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ost for cost. 

WHEELS Ormoney back. $1.25 
by 

shows The Newton Remedy Co. 








Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trailers. 


Bred 
—wood or steel—to fit any run- Prolific. 
WHEELS = 


ning gear. Write today for free catalog. 














ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 22 ElmSt. Quincy,liL, 
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Pipe Smoker Finds 


Right Tobacco For 


“Breaking in’ a Pipe 


Ohio man now enjoys wife’s gift of 
two years ago for the first time 








There are many veteran pipe-smokers who 
have never discovered Edgeworth. These 
hardy souls are prone to advise new smok- 
ers that a pipe must be old before it can be 
sweet. True, an old pipe is sweet. But how 
can a man breaking in a new pipe achieve 
this sweetness? Let Mr. Shera’s letter tell 
you: 


Columbus, Ohio 
March 10, 1927 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

Two years ago my wife gave me an ex- 
pensive pipe. I smoked it a great deal for 
two or three weeks, put it aside, then be- 
gan smoking it again. This time it was 
very strong. Veterans told me that it had 
been smoked too hard for a new pipe and 
should be put away. 

The pipe was laid away again. A short 
time ago I got it out and smoked one of 
the common brands of tobacco in it. The 
results were disappointing. I told the 
druggist of my experience with it. He 
asked if I had tried Edgeworth. I told him 
I never had. I followed his suggestion, and 
I am honest when I say that it has re- 
stored the sweetness to the pipe, and has 
made me wonder: Was it the pipe or the 
brand of tobacco that caused me to lay it 
away for the long period of time? 

As a novice, I prefer Edgeworth; and I 
am going to stick to it, as I feel satisfied 
that there is none better on the market. 

Sincerely yours, 
Philip C. Shera 


Men just learning to smoke pipes are not 
the only ones to discover Edgeworth. 
Many old-time pipe smokers, who thought 
they were enjoying their tobacco, have 
tried Edgeworth and found pipe sweetness 
such as they never knew before. 


To those who have 
never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 










Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edg-- 
worth wherever 
) and whenever 
? you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 








Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors' hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 


{ Sopw radio — tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. } 
Edgeworth ie 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles. 











Father ‘Putters 
e Around 


*Z) Continued from page 13 


from Grandfather Beekman; but one could 
not allow them to keep on doing such 
things, and other small debts were immi- 
nent. 

Undoubtedly Cleve and Charley knew 
best. The wisest plan would be'to re- 
trench everywhere—to live on the garden 
and one cow and the chickens, and forget 
that the Truesdell farm 30 years ago had 
been one of the countryside’s show places, 
the residence of a contented vid sufh- 
ciently well-to-do country gentleman who 
dressed up and drove to church every 
Sunday and greeted Mohday’s sunrise in 
blue overalls, with a hand capable and 
ready for any work that his farm required. 

She sighed. “What vou boys say is 
sensible,” she said. “I don’t suppose 
Father would want to go on sinkin’ 
money, if he really stopped to think.” 


HAT night she had a talk with Father. 

He thought that if the rye did well, 
and he sold those two heifers in the fall, 
he could manage all right. Because it 
was an unpleasant thing and he was old, 
he had almost forgotten about the paint 
debt. She told him that it had had to be 
settled and that the boys had paid it. 

After that he suddenly yielded and 
agreed to rest. Maybe he could just let 
Simeon go. He would try. ‘Some way, 
though, Lottie, it don’t seem right.”’ 

In the morning he heard the first rooster. 
He lay: staring at the silhouette picture 
of his mother in the oval frame, as it came 
out of the shadows. At six his wife arose 
and he confronted his opening day of 
enjoying life. 

He could still take care of the chickens, 
so he went out and filled their drinking- 
fountains, and gave them a little more 
wheat than they should have had. After 
breakfast he swept off both porches and 
the front walk and started to trim the 
grass along the edges of the garden path. 
Down there he found a lot more to do. 
Weeding, the asparagus bed wanting at- 
tention. 

Perhaps it wouldn’t do any harm to 
rest for a while, as long as all these chores 
were crying out to be done. He would 
ee some periwinkles under the old 

orse-chestnut, where grass wouldn’t 
grow. All his life he had meant to set out 
a Queen of the Meadow in the middle of 
the front flower-bed. 


N the afternoon a shower came up. He 

remembered with horror that half a 
field of hay was out—he had been cocking 
it yesterday. He turned toward the barn- 
yard and shouted: ‘‘Hey, Simeon—Sim!” 
There was nothing that could be done 
about it, but it was always customary to 
make some comment. ‘“There’s that dad- 
dratted timothy getting soaked!” or some- 
thing like that. But Simeon never an- 
swered. No one yelled back. ‘Say it, 
boss!” 

He came around to the kitchen window. 
“Mother, where’s Sim?” She leaned out, 
hesitated. ‘I think the boys had him 
over rakin’ this afternoon. The three 
men was going to draw all the hay in 
together. Of course nobody could tell it 
would rain.” 


“No,” said Father. He came in and 


‘changed to his wet-weather coat and hat, 


both incredibly ancient. 

Long, rainy hours ahead. What could 
he do that wouldn’t be farming? Mend 
harness, of course. But the team’s cos- 
tumes were in pretty good shape, except 
that they really needed entire new ones. 
So were Larry’s. The work lasted till 
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Power for 
Pumping Water 


N=t to the sun, the wind is the greatest 
power for raising water. The sun lifts 
a tremendous quantity of water every 
day which is scattered in mist to the ends 
of the earth. The wind, with a few simple 
pumping devices, will lift fresh water 
from beneath the surface of the ground 
and put it right where you can have it 
when you want it. With 
h modern equipment for 
aN : pumping water 
| (oonon there is no good 
Ka —~i€} reason why any 
4/9 tate family should be 
ae \\ without an ample 
supply of fresh running 
water at very small expense. 
Of all the devices for pumping 
water the Improved Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor, the genuine 
self-oiling windmill, is the 
most economical and most 
reliable. It runs for a year, 
or more, with one oiling and 
requires practically no at- 
tention. Just put it up and 
let it run day and night 
The gears run in oil, ina 
tightly enclosed case, and 
every moving part is con- 
stantly lubricated. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
runs in a breath of wind, 
but is so strongly built 
// it can be safely left torun 
/ in the severest storms. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
of today has import- 
ant added improve- 
ments which make it 
more decidedly than 
ever the best ofits kind. 
For full information write 





























Before You Buy LAWN] 


Ornamental Lawn Fences 

add greatly to the appear- FEN 

ance and value of any home. 

ay New Catalog shows big variety of styles, 


at prices that will save you a lot of money. My 


DIRECT from FACTORY 
plan of dealing makes my prices lower 
—my customers get the benefit—and 
I also pay the freight. Catalog also ff — 
contains descriptions and factory 
rices on Farm Fence, Steel Posts, GB. » Ii 
arb Wire, Gates, Metal and Roll’ J&/72/7/777 Ea) 
tering Catalog is fie “eet 
saving is free—g - 
fore you buy.—Jim Brown, Pres. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co, 
Dept.3226 Cleveland, Ohio 








IF YOU'RE NOT MAKING 


$250 A MONTH -Write Us 





Se H. A. Neuman, Wisconsin, sold 
Bi) vance’s $770.72 per month, S. R. Grant, 
ucts | Kansas, $919.50. Others are do- 
Pay a ing it. You can do as well. Our 
new free gift plan opens every 
door to you. You sell where 
others cannot. Coffee, Tea, 
_ Spices, Extracts, ete. Old, established 
company with largest line on the road. Our 
contract beats all others four ways. Let us tell you how. 


THE LANGE CO. Dept. § De Pere, Wis. 
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four o’clock. If only there were corn to 
sort, this time of year! 

There was a sound of snorting at the 
big gate. The red baby was seeking cover. 
Two cheerful, grinning faces, peering out 
of yellow oilskins, were at the stable door. 

“Pop, you're the limit! Didn’t we give 
you orders to begin to take it easy today? 
The new regime’s started.” . 

“T ain’t really workin’. Just mendin’ 
harness.” 

“Snail’s eyebrows! You scoot in the 
house. Bet you haven’t read the paper 
vet today.” 


Father wiped his black hands on the 
horses’ bedding. 

“Hay got good and wet, I guess.’ 

“Yep. We had all three of the boys 
working at it, but they got caught.” 

“T was just thinkin’ that mebbe if 
everybody’d turned to we’d a’ got it in.” 

“Now, Pop, you beat it. Anything for 
an excuse to work! We'd have pitched 
ourselves, of course, but we were both 
down at the store. Business,’ added 
Charley, “‘is booming.”’ 


’ 


ATHER went slowly into, the house 

and took off his boots in the entryway. 
He heard Cleve singing as the boys drove 
out ag ° 

“Nothing to hurry, nothing to worry 
me-e-¢ 

“Did I brush off the walks this mornin’ 
or didn’t I, Mother?” he questioned. 

“Oh, yes, dear. All neat as a pink.” 

“Well, I guess I'll take the lantern and 
go up in the garret,” he said. ‘‘Must be 


iin: 


some mouse nests and things up there 
needs tendin’ to.’”’ Anxiously she watched 
him slowly climb the steep and narrow 


stairs. She did not tell him that only last 
week she and Hettie had housecleaned the 
garret. 


HE days grew warm with the brief 

intensity of the northern midsummer 

long, hot days with rain between, 
splendid for corn and grapes. Father 
mowed the front yard a great deal, but 
sometimes, even in the mornings now, he 
would doze off as he sat in the rocker on 
the porch. 

“This is certainly somethin’ new for 
you, boss,” said Simeon, studying the. 
familiar, weathered old face, bewildered 
by the nap that had been disturbed. 

“Well, I didn’t get no sleep last night, 
Sim. I can’t seem to rest nights—I do’ 
know why. Bats, maybe. I see ’em 
swooping around outside the winda, and 
then. that old screech owl’s been hollerin’ 
over in the swamp, worse’n some banshee.”’ 

“T thought this mornin’ I’d move them 
two little straw-stacks into the barnyard, 
and we can use’em [Continued on page 54 
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ao ALL KINDS — ~ 
ALL PRICES. 
Pedigreed Stock 














“Hey, Mister, can I trade in this old 
one on a new model?” 


































The Farmer Knows 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
Are Best for Year-Round 
| Service on the Farm 






















Lawrence Quinlan, an enterprising young hauling contrac- 
tor of Atlantic, Iowa, despite his youth (he is 20) has 
worked up a very prosperous business hauling live stock. 
He writes us: 
“My latest 2-ton International is a wonder. Your trucks 
have given me satisfaction and service and that’s what } 
need. I am now ready for a larger truck and I’ll knock on 
International’s door. No one goes wrong on International 
Harvester products.” Yours truly, 
LAWRENCE QUINLAN. 
















T is no wonder that farmers rely on International 
trucks to bring farm hauling up on the plane 
with tractor farming and automobiling. . 










Farmers in every community choose Internationals be- 
cause they are fine, sturdy trucks to be proud of, trucks 
that render many years of faithful farm service, always 
ready for field or road work, and built to stand heavy loads 
and hard going in every phase of farm hauling. They know 
that Internationals have been working for tens of thousands 
of owners, in city and town and country for many years, 
and they know the value and security of International 
service rendered by 142 Company-owned branches. 















Speed up your hauling in time, quality and efficiency. Own 
an International—the sizes run all the way from the %-ton 
Special Delivery to the 5-ton heavy-duty truck. 







Let a fine International save priceless minutes for you 
make hours that can be used for profitable work. We will 
mail you an International truck folder on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. bah veoenorve | Chicago, Mlinois 































of Work for an 
TIONAL TRUCK 


A load is just so many pounds, or 
tons, to an International, whether it 
be milk and cream; live stock, sacked 
or bulk graip, baled or 
loose hay, shelled or ear 
corn, fruit, vegetables, 
butter and eggs, chick- 
ens, coal, building mate- 
rials, feed, or any of the 
many products that need 
hauling to, from, and on 
» the average farm. Body 
styles for every need.; 













































Hotkaps Get 
You to Mar- 
ket Earlier “"*-- 
for Higher pivernctoune dae 
Prices, too. protect each plant. One 


man can set over 3,000 
per day. 





ERE is a modern invention 

that pays growers two ways. 
First, Hotkaps protect your crops 
against frost, wind, hail, rain, 
ground crusting, and insects. And 
—second, Hotkaps make crops 
yield more per plant and mature 
from two to three weeks earlier 
for higher market prices! 


Small Cost—Easy to Use 


They cost little and are easy 
to use, too. Germaco Hotkaps 
are specially prepared wax Paper 
cones that you simply “set’ 
over the seed plantings. One man 
can “‘set’’? over 3, 000 per day 
with our Hotkap ‘“‘ setter” — 
which we supply at nominal cost. 
The cost of the Kaps is a fraction 
over 1 cent each. Thus, labor 
included, Hotkaps cost so little 
that progressive truck . gardeners 
cannot afford to be without them. 

Thousands of growers last year 
made capital from Hotkaps. Their 
testimonials and names may be had 
on request. Your nearest seed dealer 
knows about them. Ask him or send 
coupon to Hotkaps Mfg. Division, 
Germain’s, Dept. F-604, 747 Terminal 
Street, Los Angeles, for free booklet 
and descriptive details. 

Plan to add extra profit to your 
crop this spring with Hotkaps! 





. a ee ee ee ee er 
| Hovkan ——" ——e, Division, 


GERMAIN'S, 
Dept. Fr os: Los Angeles, California. | 

Gentlemen :—Please send me complete informa- | 
tion regarding the use of Germaco Hotkaps and 
the name of a seed dealer in my territory, from I 
whom I can purchase them. 
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PLANT SEEDS 


INDOORS 
for Early Melons 


HE grower who can get his musk- 

melons or cantaloupes on the market 
two weeks ahead of the local crop is indeed 
fortunate. And if he can also get 300 to 
500 more first-class melons an acre than 
is customary, he has made a fair start 
toward a good profit. 

Both of these advantages can be se- 
cured by starting the plants under glass 
and transplanting them to the field when 
they are three or four weeks old. Use 
wooden veneer bands, about four inches 
square and three deep, for starting the 
plants. Paper bands can be used, but 
they do not keep their shape so well. 

The veneer bands are set side by side 
in a cold-frame or hotbed, or on a green- 
house bench. Into them is put a very 
thin layer of compost, and over that a 
well prepared garden soil. Firm the soil 
slightly and sow six or eight seeds in each 
veneer band. This planting should be 
done three or four weeks before field- 
planting time. 


Three Things to Watch 


FTER the seed is sown, the details 
which will require the most attention 
are watering, ventilating and weeding. A 
temperature of 70° to 75° F. should be 
maintained until the seeds germinate. 
After that it should be kept at 60° to 65°, 
and the night temperature at ‘about 60° 
until a week before planting time. More 
air should then be given in order to harden 
the plants. 

When the plants first show the center 
bud, thin them to three plants to a band. 
When you are certain of a good stand, 
thin to two plants for field setting. Or you 
can leave the third plant for removal 
after the plants have been set in the field. 
Thinning in the field must be done with a 
knife. When setting the plants, slit the 
bands and remove them 

Another way to steal a march on the 
weather is to use plant protectors when 
setting the plants in the field. 

If the transplanted plants are well 
grown and handled, the vines will meet 
across the rows before the plants from 
field-sown seed have more than begun to 
run. The first picking of ripe melons is 
usually made two weeks ahead of the 
first picking of the field-planted crop. 

Rk. W. DeBaun. 
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SHAW rracTor 
Pays for Itself. / 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Now you can try the SHAW at 
our risk. Use it 10 days on your 
own work. Write for full details 
of NEW PLAN and LOW = 
FACTORY PRICE. j 
The SHAW pays for itself in 
one season. Light, sturdy, easy 
to run. Does work of 5 men. Eco- g 
aoemear ee but 3 an hour - 
to operate. Compact, narrow )jges any 
built. Several models—single or —= Seeol 


twin engines, walking or riding types. 
G sone So aaah ao tool control. Our Zhe SEAW lows, cul- 






















Free ore t aeth SHAW does ‘every farm and 
ree : Book— fi: ~ talog. Full of in- ge aon power Job. 
D8 


teresting pictures waa valuable infor- 
mation. ostcard brings it. orators, other Delt 


SHAW MFG. COMPANY 
604 F 


SHAW Tractors can 
be equipped with 
a reverse. Fine 
for plowing among 
roots, rocks, etc. 
Two speeds for- 
ward. Worlds of 
power. 


WRITE 
TODAY! 








This lead seal of the Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ Association certifies 
that the Kelly trees you buy are true- 
to-name. It remains on the tree until 
it fruits. You take no chances. 

Write “for 1928 Catalog and price 
list. We have no agents—you deal 
direct. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
902 Cherry St., Dansville, N. Y. 
Established 1880 


A aoe Living 
from Your Garden 


Farmers should grow all manner of vegetables, 
strawberries, etc. .. . and liveon ae fat of the 
land.”” An Iron Age Seed Drill and Wheel Hoe 
is indispensable. . ., Saves nine-tenths of the 
labor and does better work than hand tools. 
IRON AGE Garden Tools are made in many styles 
for home and market gardeners, There’ sone one - 
special value to you. rite for FREE book 


TRON AGE 


Fred. H. Bateman Co. 
624 ee i 
















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultiva- 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1078-33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The “Cape ¢ Gooseberry” 


fa (Cape of mre tty ponte for 
: tape ellies, les, ete. 1 
10c.; logo 5 *. — —. i. 
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IDAHO POTATOES 
Packed in 


Bushel Baskets 


[DAHO shows us a new one in packing 
potatoes. Last season she sent to the 
eastern markets shipments of large baking 
potatoes wrapped in tissue-paper and 
packed in bushel boxes. Each box, which 
is similar to that used for western boxed 
apples, contains from 70 to 80 potatoes. 

These potatoes sold fairly well at $3.25 a 
box, while the average offerings of eastern 
sacked potatoes sold mostly at around 
$1.25 a bushel. Dealers who handled these 
potatoes say there is a good demand for 
limited quantities of fancy baking po- 
tatoes. Some of the best hotels and 
restaurants feature Idaho baked potatoes 
on their menus, but for general use they 
favor a smaller smooth potato with shal- 
low eyes. 

The variety used for box packing was 
Russet. John W. Coleman. 


CZ" 9 


Flower Calendar 


S soon as the soil is mellow, spade the 
flower-beds. After spading, apply 

hydrated lime at the rate of one pound 
for 25 square feet. Lime should be ap- 
plied at least every third season. Before 
final preparation of soil, add fertilizers. 

Remove the mulch from _ perennials, 
cut off old tops, level soil in beds, divide 
clumps and reset. Perennial seeds can be 
sown. 

Set pansies in beds or porch boxes. 

Hardy annuals such as ageratum, 
asters, calendula, California poppies, 
calliopsis, candytuft, carnation, centaurea, 
chrysanthemum, cosmos, four o’clock, 
-_ ardia, African daisies, larkspur, lo- 
belia, nigella, mignonette, morning- -glory, 
nasturtium, pansies, petunia, phlox, sal- 
piglossis, scabiosa, snapdragon; sweet 
alyssum, sweet peas, verbena and zinnias 
can be planted. 
Mix fine seeds with soil to assure uni- 
form sowings. Soaked seeds can be dusted 
with lime to facilitate plantings. Label 
clearly and accurately all plantings, 
Remove protection from roses and cut 
out dead wood. 
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Wings for Cap of 
Sprayer Nozzle 


loin Wire bwisted Wings sokfered 
on cap 


ond firwshed 





SUPPOSE most of you orchardists 

have more or less trouble (as I do) with 
the sprayer nozzle clogging. When you 
try to screw off the cap, you find that it’s 
on too tight to take off by hand. A 
Stillson wrench must be used, and that 
means delay. 

I have got away from need of a wrench 
by putting wings on the nozzle cap. 
twisted strong galvanized wire as shown, 
letting the ends stick out on either side 
about two inches. Despite the fact that 
the cap is a brass alloy, the solder has 
held for over a year of hard work. H. R. H. 






















FROM SEED 
THAT was 


Froame seo a 
TREATED Wit eae 


DIPDUST 





Photo takén on farm of J. C. Seabrook, Rockville, S.C. DIPDUST treated 


seed yielded 26 bushels more per acre than same seed not treated. 


Increase Your PotatoYield 
15 to 25 Bushels per Acre 
with This One-Minute Dip 





Treat your seed potatoes as fast as you can scoop them up. Just 
dip them in DIPDUST solution and out again—all ready to plant. 


DIPDUST protects the seed and insures a heavy, profitable yield. 


It is much more effective than the old-fashioned 


“two-hour soak” 


treatment—besides there is not the slightest danger of injuring the 


sprouts or even cut seed. 


After one trial of DIPDUST you will never again waste two 
hours treating seed potatoes or spend two weeks worrying about 
your stand. Compare this New Treatment with the older ones: 


THE NEW WAY 


Dipdust Organic 
Mercury Disinfectant 


1. Requires less than 1 minute. One 
man can easily treat’ from 200 to 
400 bushels of potatoes per day. 


2. Can be used on cut or sprouted 
seed without the slightest injury. 


3. After cutting, protects the cut 
surfaces from seed-rotting organ- 
isms in the soil. This insures a bet- 
ter stand of stronger plants. 


4. Controls surface-borne diseases, 
such as Rhizoctonia, scab and 
black-leg. 

5. Improves the stand and growth 
of the plants, and thus increases 
the yield 10 to 20%. 





GUARANTEE 


Plant a few 
acres of DIPDUST 
treated seed in al- 
ternate rows with 
untreated seed. If, 
at digging time, 
you are not sat- 


empty DIPDUST 
can to us and we 
will refund price 
paid. 











cents per acre. 


THE OLD WAY 


Formaldehyde or 
Corrosive Sublimate 
1, Require from 1% to 2 hours. 


One man can treat only from 50 to 
75 bushels per day. 


2. Can not be used on cut or 
sprouted seed without injury. 


3. Before cutting, give no protec- 
tion to the cut surfaces. The seed 
frequently decays in the ground 
before the young plants get started. 


4. Although effective against Rhiz- 
octonia and scab, do not control 
black-leg. 

5. Frequently decrease the stand, 
and therefore the yield, to a serious 
extent. 


One pound treats 15 to 20 bushels of seed potatoes 


Treat your Corn and Vegetable Seeds too 


You can now also disinfect your seed corn and 
vegetable seeds with DIPDUST and increase your 
yield by preventing many of the diseases which 
cause poor germination, weak, spindly plants, and 
isfied, return the oor quality crop. Simply use as a dust treatment. 

ft is easily and quickly applied and costs but a few 
One pound of DIPDUST will treat 
six bushels of seed corn, or from six to eight bushels 
of vegetable seed. 


The Bayer Company, Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 


oe 
BAYE 
Ee 





4 ounces - 50 cents 





DIPDUST 


1 pound - $1.75 


5 pounds - $8.00 
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GUARANTY 


—ignition assurance for 


the F-M “Z” engine 


100,000 “‘Z’’ Engines in service 
equipped with Type ““R” Magnetos! 

Unheralded, the superior fea- 
tures and performanceof this mag- 
neto gave such dependable service 
that a new standard of ignition 
efficiency was attained. In service 
this magneto won its right to the 
new Fairbanks-Morse guaranty. 

We could tell you of a score of 
exclusive mechanical and electri- 
cal features; but we prefer to pre- 
sent them in the above guaranty 
of free replacement. 

No engine can be better than its 
ignition and “‘Z” Engines now 
have guaranteed ignition. 


cash f.o.b. factory for 2 hp. 
with magneto 
3 hp.with magneto 
$101.00 
6 hp.with magneto 
$153.00 


Add freight 
to your 
town 





GET THESE ENGINE FACTS 
Know why a “‘Z” Engine is the best engine 
value. Learn real facts of engine design and 
construction. Just use the coupon to secure 
literature giving complete information. 


FAIRBANKS: MORSE 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
900 S. a Ave, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Dept. 4131 
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: Light P: a Electric Mgtors 

' Windmills Washing piace 

' Water Systems [] FeedGrinders [ ] Pump Jacks 

| Please send free book describing the items I have checked: ' 
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This and That 
for the 


FRUIT-GROWER 
PLE-GROWERS must now pay at- 


P 
A tention to what the Government 
says about spray residue on apples. The 
new regulation is that not more than one 
one-hundredth of a grain of arsenic tri- 
oxid may be allowed per pound of fruit. 





Rainfall between time of final spray and 
harvest determines somewhat the amount 
of residue left on the apples. In regions 

here rainfall does not wash the residue 
away, the growers are dipping the fruit 
in a weak solution of hydrochloric acid. 


A man would have to eat 2,400 apples a 
day to feel the effects of arsenic left on 
apples, according to New Hampshire 
tests. Guinea pigs ate as much arsenic as 
was found on 18 apples without any harm- 
ful effects. 


The point is, don’t neglect spraying 
because you are afraid of spray resi- 
due. Better have sound fruit with 
residue on than no fruit or worthless 
fruit without. If you need a spray 
calendar, write Orchard Editor, en- 
close stamp, and the calendar will be 
yours. If you want good apples, 
spray. Insects are no respecters of 
persons. 





“Here in Brazoria county, we have started 
a new industry—growing Magnolia figs.”’ 
Thus writes W. B. Meredith, Angleton, 
Tex. “In 1924 the first orchards were 
planted, and in 1925 those orchards pro- 
duced enough that the new preserving 
plant at Angleton shipped seven cars. In 
1926 the plant shipped 25 cars. Trees 
reach maturity at three years.” 





Four new pear varieties which seem to 
possess exceptional resistance to the 
destructive pear-blight and to be excel- 
lent in quality and flavor are now avail- 
able to fruit-growers. The new pears 
are Cayuga, Gorham, Phelps and Pul- 
teney. If your nurseryman doesn’t 
handle these, write us, or write the New 

York Fruit Testing ( ‘o-O perative é Asso- 
sated. Geneva, N. Y 





Greatly improved quality and increased 
yields of fruit are the chief advantages to 
be gained by grafting desirable varieties of 
grapes on hardy root stocks. This is the 
glad word from F. E. Gladwin, Geneva 
station, who has been experimenting with 
grafted grapes for the past several years. 
The cost of grafting is still a serious 
handicap to the method coming into 
practical use. Indications are, however, 
that cheaper methods will soon follow, 
and in the meantime, grape-growers are 
urged to give the method a trial on a 
small scale. Certainly, in small vine- 
yards for home use, grafted vines are to 
be preferred to those propagated by 
cuttings. 
Use the slip-and-tongue method, you 
who try your hands at this work. If 
you don’t know what that is, don’t 
let it bother you. Write the Editor. 


Cc-Z 2 


The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
Farm Journal will answer any questions 
on what, when and how to spray—how to 
prune or graft trees—what ferlilizers to 
apply, etc. Stamp, please. 
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MAKE MORE MONEY 


WITH A 

" y 

SUPREME 
A Huber “Supreme” will reap - 
bigger profits from the grain yee 
thresh. Built oversize 
out to assure maximum enpasity. } 
Made in five sizes—a size for 
every threshing requirement. 
Send for your copy of the Huber 

“Supreme” Catalog. 
THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 5 MARION, OHIO 









































DR. WILLSON’S 
DUS T 


and 
SPRAY 
MAS K 


WHENEVER you 
use dangerous 
chemicals in spraying or treating 
seed, guard against possible injury 
to your lungs and throat! Dr. 
Willson’s Dust and Spray Mask 
gives protection. Also useful in 
threshing and for other dusty 
work. Priced at $2.25. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to 
us and we will send itc.o.p. Willson 
Goggles, Inc.; 219 Washington St., 
I)» AY U. S.A. 


For Big 
Crops of 


ee 


For blight, destroying bugs, fleas and beetles 


USE THE OSPRAYMO 


The wheels do the pumping and the air chamber 
holds a strong, constant pressure which drives fine spray 
mixture to every part of foliage—above and 
below. Sprays potatoes, beans, vegetables —4 or 6 rows 
at once. No cost for power. Don’t buy any sprayer 

until) you know the 
OSPRAYMO line. In- 
cludes power orc 
rigs, barrel, bucket 
knapsack and hand 
sprayers. Write dens 
to-day for catalog to 


Field Force Pump Co. 
a 
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Elmira, N. Y. 






















Write Today 77s book, is, sent 


™ WYATT MFG. CO. 
~ 414 N. Sth St.,Salina, Kas. 
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(Est. 1885) Perry Nursery Co., Dept. F-4, Rochester, #. ¥. 
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A Parlor Trick 


with 


TOOTHPICKS 


Zz) Continued from page 24 yw 


These toothpicks, tied on the thread at 
equal intervals, the performer places well 
up under his upper ip on one side of his 
mouth, letting the small package rest 
against his gum. With them in this 


position, he can talk, eat and drink and 
allow his mouth to be examined without 
fear of being detected, for no matter how 


wide he opens his mouth, his upper lip 
conceals the toothpicks. 

When ready to begin his trick, he takes 
the toothpicks which he is supposed to 


swallow and with his tongue places them 
under the lip on the other side of his 
mouth. This is not difficult, and can be 
accomplished after very little practise. 


The thread is deposited there in the 
Same way. . 

It is the prepared thread and tooth- 
picks which he produces from his mouth 


finally—that’s the trick. But the audi- 

ence will get on to it, unless the threads 

are cut the same length and the tooth- 

picks the same size and length. 
CZ o 


cA ‘Boy President 


Oscar Amey, 
now president 
of the Payne 
County Farm- 
ers’ Union, one 
of the strong- 
est coanty 
units in Okla- 
homa, is 18 
years old. A 
boy—but what 
a man! He 
stands six feet, 
five and one- 
half inches tall. 
How’s that at 
his age? 
Nature has 
given Oscar 
the size and 
strength, and he has done the rest to 
become a leader. Over seven years ago 
he started a club project in dairying and 
poultry, and has also been active in corn, 
sheep and farm-engineering clubs. As a 
club member he gained knowledge of 
parliamentary rules and conducting meet- 


ings 
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An Air-Gun Te arget 


Do you like to 
shoot at tar- 
gets with a 
BB air-rifle? 
Here’s an easy 
way to keep 
track of. the 
number of 
bull’s-eye hits 
you can make. 
; Take an old 
3 > red jar-rubber 

_ Mother has 
thrown away and tack it up as shown. To 
avoid getting into trouble with Dad, 
place a one-inch board under the paper so 
that the BB shots won’t ruin the boards 
in the wall. A neat little target, and 
easily put up, too. But be careful how you 
handle the gun. Even an air-gun can 


prove dangerous if the owner is not 
careful F. W. B. 
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Your favorite gasoline 


+E THYL= 


Elimination of knock 


Cooler Engine 





EADING oil companies throughout the 

United States and Canada are offering 
gasoline in two forms. 

The first is straight motor gasoline. The 
second is motor gasoline to which has been 
added “Ethyl” fluid. This superior fuel is 
called Ethyl Gasoline. 

“Ethyl” fluid, containing tetraethyl lead, 
controls the combustion rate of gasoline, 
thereby eliminating “knock” and giving 
added power, quicker pick-up and all round 
better performance. As for high compression 
engines—they were made possible through 
Ethyl Gasoline! 

Drive to a pump which bears the “ Ethy!” 
emblem, shown below. The price of Ethyl 
Gasoline will be merely the price of good 
motor gasoline, plus the few extra pennies 
the “Ethyl” ingredient costs. A small pre- 
mium is insignificant when compared with 
the added performance. 


Ethyl Gasoline is the “ anti-knock” (high compression) 
fuel by which other gasolines are measured. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Charch St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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THE WRIGLEY R/GAMAROLE 
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Wrigley’s gives lasting 
enjoyment and benefit. 









F ACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 

3 for $3.00 Postpaid 
Send for our 100 
Pifow free, i end 








A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE FOR $1. 18 POSTPAID 


Handy shaped Blade makes this knife pombe for pa spente- 


‘arm light but strong; res i 
og! — Fem blades file tested: HAND racks 


FROM RAZOR STEEL AND WARRANT. TED 










comme di OSH CO. 
638 A St., Telede Obio 
Established 1877 










your old tires 
7% i a LIY a 9) 
money 


< IT ay 


DONT THROW {, 
THEM AWAY. 


eaamnees th mone ‘Ralzcoat 

‘ Maver batene os such mes vatee ! a | ONLY 
e gypect = 7 7 “twice tts price. . $398 National Tirefiller gives new life to old tires. Fits in cas- 
ly oe ot er . ing like innertube, rides like air, but is absolutely puncture 


fabri 
(eater style. Six striking, Txbte colors, Wind- and blowout proof. Works in either old or new tires. Is 
proof, dustproof and waterproof. easily transferred from one casing to another. Guaranteed 


| No Experience Needed foe one peat. Uses hove gotten op to coven yooes cuntinnane 
3 No capital ro required. I tell you what to do—! 
urnish 


eh everything absolutely FREE. Proved by thousands of Auto Owners 


No punctures to mend, no tires to change, increased mileage 
from tires. Costs reduced by using old tires. No lost time 
cost or obligation. from tire trowble. National Tirefiller is a product of proved 

t v, write today. merit. On the market thirteen years. Used by thousands of 
Cc. E. COMER, Comer Mfg. Co. auto owners. Live wire agents wanted in unassigned ter- 
Dept. 38-Z Dayton, Ohio ritory. Write for price list. samples and special agents 
a ee eM proposition. 


Try the New National Rubber Filler Co. 
Cuticura 


Shaving suck | FOREST RANGERS 


Freely Lathering Men, qualify as Forest Rangers; $125-§200 mo. and home 
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The Farm Journal 





A Column 


for the 
WIDEAWAKES 


AM living on a small farm and attend- 
ing high school. I walk two and one- 
half miles to the street-car line, then ride 
about five and one-half miles, so I have to 
start for school at 7.30 every morning. 
On the farm there are a dozen cows, 
four young cattle, two horses and a mule. 
My uncle runs the farm. We have a 
radio and listen in every night. 
Last summer I raised a garden of about 
half an acre. I would like to hear from 
other Wideawakes and find out what they 
are doing. Harris Blanchard, <@y, Mass. 








LD Nellie isn’t much to look 
at,”’ writes Vernon Slater, 
“=, of Vermont, “‘but she still 
does much around the farm, 
considering she is 26 years old. 
She and I raked over 100 acres 
_ of hay last summer, besides 
hauling milk to the creamery 
every day. Nell has seen her 
best days, but with kind treat- 
ment she can still do quite a few 
jobs.” 











AW ide- 
awake 


A real farm 
boy is Rufus 
King, @, of 
Ridgely, Md. 
Besides being 
chieftain of his 
clan, Rufus 
finds time to 
hunt and’ trap 
and to carry 
on a full proj- 
ect in the work 
of his local 4-H 
club. 





Cc-Z 
The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. ‘Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a- Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
55,324; 857 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
tng, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 























Medicinal and Emollient | | furnished; hunt, fi fish, trap, etc. For details, write. 








everywhere. 





| NORTON INST., 2160 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 
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14TH BIRD DAY 
of the 
Liberty Bell Bird Club 
April 13, 1928 


AT this writing, it is impossible to tell 


in how many states this day will be 
observed officially, but we know it will be 
observed unofficially in all states. 

Have your club or school appoint the 
time and place for the celebration and 
then let this information be known 
through your local paper. A well-written 
article on Bird Day will be acceptable to 
almost all editors. 

To arouse interest, have a display of 
bird-houses, bird pictures, bird-baths and 
bird feeding-houses, in one or more of 
your local stores. 


Suggested Program for Meeting 


ROGRAMS naturally will need to 

differ in the various states, but here is 
one that can generally be followed: 

1. Invocation. 

2. Music. There are many beautiful 
bird selections for both the voice 
and the piano. 

3. A short talk on The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club, its work, pledge and 
platform. Ask those present if 
they do not wish to join this or- 
ganization. 

1. Addresses by superintendent of 
schools, a teacher or some man or 
woman familiar with bird life. 

5. Recitation. 

6. An account of bird sanctuaries. A 
demonstration of bird-houses, bird- 
baths and feeding devices, which 
can be arranged on the platform. 

7 M ISIC. 


8. If weather is suitable, adjourn to a 
suitable place and plant a tree or 
some shrubs dedicated to the birds. 


If this date is too early for planting 
in your district, state that a tree or 
shrubs will be planted and sub- 
scriptions taken to defray the ex- 
penses, 
9. Music—‘‘America.’ 
10. Adjournment. 
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The Club 


Up to March 1, 1928, 912,003 men, wo- 
men and children have signed this pledge. 
Have you? 


, 


Pledge 


I desire to become a member of The 

Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise to 

study and protect all song and insec- 

tivorous birds, and do what I can for 

the Club. 
To become a life member of The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club, copy the pledge, sign your 
name and address, enclose ten cents, 
send it to us, and your name will be en- 
rolled and the club button and 16-page 
guide sent you. 

If a two-color certificate of membership, 
which contains the name and address of 
the member and is signed by the secre- 
tary, is desired, 25 cents additional must 
he enclosed. Address The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club, The Farm Journal, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Cc -Z 


The Radio Editor of The Farm Journal 
will help you keep your radio set in per- 





Think how 


A Delco-Light user 
writes :‘‘ Running water 
at the turn of the faucet 
has saved us a tremen- 
dous amount of work 
and has relieved us of 
the constant worry 
about fires where lamps 
and lanterns are used." 


Delco-Light can save you 
time, work and money 


This powerful farm electric plant does the chores 
—cuts the cost of hired help—protects against 
fire—increases profits in scores of ways—makes 
the farm home a healthier, happier place to live 


FARMERS everywhere urge Delco- 
Light as the most essential of all farm 
improvements. Geo. W. Fath says, 
“My Delco-Light has saved me $200.00 
last year on labor alone. I have fig- 
ured conservatively it saves me 214 
hours of work a day and makes it 
possible for me to get along without 
an extra farm hand.” 

In a recent letter, Knute Stone 
writes, “We use Delco-Light to light 
all the buildings, to run the washing 
machine, emery 
wheel, fanning mill, 


ic i N the appearance o 
electric iron, In 9 the farm kitchen is 


years of hard usage improved when 
yp He mam son nickel faucets aud 
e nnin, water o 

Think how this kind take ‘the roped ot 
of service would save eR ASE ay 
time and work and 
money on your farm! 
Then there’s Ben 
Elliott. He says, “We 
use Delco-Light to 
light our house and 
barn, separate, wash 
andiron, pump 
water, operate Frigid> 
aire, and charge radio battery. These 
conveniences are worth several times 
their cost.”” Can you think of a finer 
money-making investment than a 
Delco-Light that does these things? 


NOW—A New Type Delco-Light 


With this new type plant you can use 
up to 7 or 8 electric lamps and draw 





The New Combination Delco-Light 
A scientific marvel that combines all 
the advantages of both Automatic and 
Battery Service Systems. 
Small frst payment. Gen- 
eral Motors easy terms. 






Goodbye to Hand Pumping 
and to heat the Two more photographs that show how 







Also Manufacturers of 


the necessary current right from the 
battery. Thus the engine runs infre- 
quently. Less fuelis used. But throw 
ona heavier load. Instantly and auto- 
matically the engine starts—gener- 
ates current to carry the heavier load 
—plus a surplus supply to recharge 
the battery! Thus only a small bat- 
tery is needed, and even this small 
battery lasts longer. 

In addition to the new Combi- 
nation Plant there are ten other styles 
and sizes, comprising 
a complete line. 

Thereare full auto- 
matic non-battery 
plants, battery charg- 
ing plants—in fact, 
a plant to exactly fill 
any and every re- 
quirement. Allare 
low in price and 
any model may be 
bought on General 
Motors easy terms. 


FREE BOOKS 

If easier work, more time for 
leisure and important duties, a 
modern farm and big extra profits 
interest you, get the facts as explained 
in the big, new Delco-Light Book, ‘A 
Day and a Night with Delco-Light.” 
No cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. W-100 Dayton, Ohio 


MORE THAN 300,000 SATISFIED USERS 


DELCO- 
LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 


Electric Water Systems 


>. 








A 





: a 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. W-100, Dayton, Ohio 


PRODUCT OF _ Send the big, new Delco-Light Book free, as offered. 
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RUE respect never can be 

manifested by a mere 
gesture. The salute to the 
flag must be founded upon 
yatriotic citizenship. 
Pikewise, the farewell to a 
loved one should be followed 
by a conscientious fulfillment 
of the obligations due to those 
precious remains. 


Thousands of families are 
solving this prolem by using 
the Clark Grave Vault. They 
know it affords positive and 
permanent protection. They 
consider’it as essential as a 
casket. 


They know that this vault, 
being designed according to 
an immutable law of Nature, 
can not possibly allow any 
moisture to enter. 


Further, because the Clark 
Vault is made entirely of spe- 
cial quality 12 gauge Key- 
stone copper steel, or Armco 
Ingot Iron, it is highly rust- 
gee are In the finer models 

lating of pure cadmium is 

ded, giving the greatest 
saeasdidenes known to 
science. This cadmium plat- 
ing is done by the famous 
Udylite process, exclusive on 
this vault. 


Leading funeral directors rec- 
ommend the Clark Grave 
Vault and give with each one 
a 50-year guaranty 








Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


The Clark Grave Vault Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark is on every genuine 
Clark Grave-Vault. It isa means of iden- 
tifying the vault instantly. Unless you 
gee this mark, the vault is not a Clark. 






















ANNUALS 
fr Color 


Za) Continued from page 22 Ww 


even wilt and go on blossoming for some 
weeks; we throw them away when they 
begin to get shabby. Pot marigolds 
calendulas), ageratum, sweet alyssum, 
phlox Drummondi, and the like, are all 
pretty in the window garden, making it 
gay during the early winter. 


Zinnias: These gay, rather coarse 
flowers have been wonderfully improved 
of late years and are among the 
most valuable of annuals. They are 
lovely picked—in certain containers and 
for certain places. We use zinnias a great 
deal as borders for paths through both the 
flower and the vegetable gardens. They 
neighbor beets, carrots, and in fact all 
low vegetables beautifully. I’d_ select 
many of the softer, more artistic shades— 
pink, pinky-orange, buffs, in the Colossal 
strain. Queen of the Roses is a lovely 
variety. The cactus-flowered is effective 
and ornamental. We like the Dwarf 
Elegans immensely—in fact, all the 
dwarfs. The brilliant scarlet-and-yellow 
dwarfs make lovely little ribbon borders 
and are fine for picking. Cosmos, mari- 
golds and zinnias are especially valuable 
in the garden, as they are all-season 
bloomers and grow more and more lovely 
until frost. 


Annual Larkspur: The present-day 
variety is a very different proposition 
from the old-fashioned blue-and-pink 
single larkspur of our grandmothers’ gar- 
dens. Tremendous spikes of double 
orchid-like flowers, of every enchanting 
shade of blue, lavender, pink, rose, are 
colorful and effective in the garden, and 
most lovely when picked. This also 
blossoms until frost, and I consider it one 
of the most valuable annuals. A big 
glass bowl of all the various shades is as 
exquisite a floral arrangement as can be 
imagined. Plant larkspur where it is to 
grow—lI prefer rows or double and 
thin as desired. It sows itself, but deteri- 
orates after a time; best plant new every 
year. 





Scabiosa and Salpiglossis: I connect 
these, as I usually mix the seed and plant 
in a row, thinning comfortably. hey 
seem to support each other and to suc- 
ceed well in such intimacy. They are 
2 valuable and beautiful. The velvety, 
bell-shs aped blossoms of salpiglossis appear 
in the richest shades of purples, ee 
reds and pinks and are exquisite. Scabiosa 
blooms until hard frost. 


Verbenas: Another improved old favor- 
ite. Plant the Colossal strain, mixed, or 
the Mayflower alone, if you want an 
effective pink bed. Start seed as early as 
possible, transplant to a bed—not row— 
and they do the rest; your ground will 
soon be covered. There is a lovely new 
blue strain; verbenas are among the 
latest flowers in the garden. 


Calendulas are all-season bloomers and 
almost the last flowers seen in the garden; 
plant in permanent position and thin. 


Mignonette, sweet alyssum, candytuft 
I always include. The last grows shabby 
and must then be pulled out. Sweet 
alyssum—Little Gem—makes lovely bor- 
ders. Mignonette is a fragrant and de- 
lightful addition- to any floral arrange- 
ment, and the scent so delicious in the 
garden. Keep the seeded sprays care- 
fully clipped and lengthen the time when 
it blooms ornamentally. 


Ageratum is a valuable annual for the 
garden. The color—a pure sky-blue—is 
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a Loan Yo 
CMoney to Build 


We 4 you this modern home complete i 
ber cut-to-fit, and ADVANCE YOU CAS 

to help you build. You pay us in A BJ 
monthly—about what you pay for rent. This 
year, pence =e lower than ever. Our custom 
ers claim erage savings of 47% compared 
with what local = PER” charg 


PAY AS $ 
LOW AS *16 mor MONTH Sithreo"Sten” 


ling homes. ind 25c in coin today for beauti- 
Color Bock of Sterling Home Plans and see 
ys) n% \ how easy it is now to make your dream of a 
Y sexe” ev ans | home come true. 


AY yor’, 5a) INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 
8424 S. Wenona Ave., Bay City Mich. 


EDWARDS noors 


ROOFS 
LAST LONGER LOOK BETTER 


Ny, see, e 
SAN ao —, U 


TL TIL 
CTT LLL ATH 
vss eee) H 
Edwards Metal 


roofing, shingles, 

Spanish tile, sid- 

ings, reafly-made 

garages and farm 

buildings, are rust- 

proof, fire - proof, 

lightning - proof. Last 

4 three times as long as or- 

' kind. Quality in ev- 

ery detail. Styles and types for 

every purpose. Easy and economical] 
to apply. Lifetime satisfaction. 

We are the world’s largest manufacturers of sheet 

metal building materials. We control every op- 

eration from the raw meta] to the finished product. 

You can buy from us at manufacturer's prices and 

save all intermediate profits. 

FR EE Write today for our tay Sam- 

ples and prices. Ask for Roofing 

SAMPLE Book No. 151 or for Garage Book. 

Books and The EDWARDS MFG, CO. 

Estimates 401-451 Butler St., Cincinnatl, 0. 
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J 
is a new House- 
‘Here hold Device 
/that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 
ments. It not only sweeps 
| / thoroughly and cleans walls 
and ceilings but also washes 
and dries windows and 
scrubs and mops floors. Re- 
quires no electricity. Every 
home a prospect. Only $2.95. 
Over half profit. Write your 
mame and address at the edge 
of this ad and mail to us today 
Afor complete selling terms. 


HARPER MFG. CO. 
142—8th St., Fairfield, lowa 









To Look After My Business 

Without a penny investment on your 

ps rl an mag ee you ” in the paint busi- 
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ambitious, energetic man in everycounty to 
represent this big, nationally known moc 
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See ohne ditmes op. farmers eoanccer ks etc 
‘ect 


ject ar Yost 
Write Quick ‘ this c . Tm bane g in 
Mail it and I’ll send all particul ition. ¥in lotion or mail. First ap 
tions get the ‘erence. ‘Agr nowt 
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beautiful. This is attractive in beds and 
borders and lovely picked. Start early 
and transplant. 


For very late enjoyment, include calen-, 


dulas and Chinese pinks—also violas and 
pansies. The latter are also lovely in the 
early-spring garden. Buy pansy plants 
for spring bloom and plant seed for fall 
and next-year flowers. The violas in 
French and English gardens were a 
revelation to me last summer. They are 
there planted in broad sheets and borders 
of purest lavender and gold; and any- 
thing more lovely can not possibly be 
imagined. 

Perhaps I should not include these as 
annuals; they are really biennials, and 
often perennialize themselves. Try the 
English seed if possible—viola cornuta— 
exquisite apricots, yellows, lavenders and 
purples. 

Snapdragon (antirrhinum) is wonderful 
if successful. I’d try it. Plantings of this 
are among the most effective features of 
the English gardens, and I have never 
imagined such snapdragons as I saw in 
England. In Torquay I saw a big formal 
garden planted entirely with these gor- 
geous flowers, of every color of the rain- 
bow. Start seeds early and transplant. 
Very successful in the window garden. 

Bachelor’s buttons must be included. 
They are lovely sown broadcast with 
poppies; and blue flowers are invaluable 
or cutting. Keep fading blossoms re- 
ligiously clipped for all-season bloom. 


Phlox Drummondi is another favorite 
annual flower. Try the new varieties, 
café-au-lait, deep violet and salmon-rose. 


Poppies: This enchanting fdmily is 
large. There are many perennial poppies 
also; but the exquisite Shirleys, the he- 
did doubles, the fringed, splashed and 
shaded. semi-doubles and singles, are 
beautiful in any garden and—contrary to 
general impression—successfull picked. 
Dip the stems immediately in hot water 
for a moment and you will have no 
trouble. 


Some lovely, but less-valuable annuals, 
are schizanthus, coreopsis, petunias, sum- 
mer chrysanthemum, nasturtiums—the 
list is attractive and endless. Do you 
know that dahlias are also successfully 
raised from seed, and may be utilized as 
annuals? Start early and _ transplant; 
many interesting and beautiful varieties 
are thus obtained with little trouble and 
expense. 


Our novelty last year was African daisy 
—I won’t attempt its appallingly long 
name! We planted the variety Aurantiaca 
hybrida, which enchants us. Delicate 
bluish-white daisies, dark centers, outside 
of petals shading to deeper blue. This is 
lovely picked, but I must confess that it 
has the disappointing habit of partly 
closing in the evening. The plants have a 
shabby habit of growth, but make up for 
this by giving us their lovely blossoms 
until after hard frosts. It is beautiful 
arranged by itself and also in the old- 
fashioned mixed bouquet that is now so 
popular. 











Potatoes with jackets on 
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Scientists discover 
health-giving power in 
simple Japan Tea: — 


OR those who suffer from 
“rheumatic” pains— 


For those who have a sallow com- 
plexion— 


For those who are “run down” and 
easily tired out— 


For many of us—there is deep 
interest in the recent startling dis- 
coveries about Japan tea. Scien- 
tists have found in it an invaluable 
food element, a wonderful, health- 
giving property. 

It is now believed that countless 
men and women may be missing 
the joys of perfect health just be- 
cause their three meals a day give 
them too little of this all-important 
food element— Vitamin C. 


“Observations during the World 
War,” writes one of the country’s 
foremost scientists, “‘and my rec- 
ollection of specific cases, all com- 
bine to suggest that much of the so- 
called rheumatism which afflicts such 
a large part of our people is due, at 
least in large part, to the use of a 
diet too poor in Vitamin C. The 
symptoms are a sallow, muddy 
complexion, loss of energy, fleeting 
pains in the joints and limbs, usu- 
ally mistaken for rheumatism.” 


A rich source of 
this precious element 


Only a small number of foods, 
aside from Japan green tea—spin- 
ach and a few fruits and vegetables 
—contain this wonderful food ele- 
ment. 


The amazing fact today estab- 
lished by science is the richness in 
this precious Vitamin C, of our old 
favorite drink, Japan green tea. 


For that “tired feeling” which 
takes the pleasure out of life, for 
those so-called “rheumatic” twinges 
that spoil many a day, for the sal- 
low skin you hate to see in the 
mirror, try this simple thing. Drink 
fragrant cups of Japan green tea 
regularly at lunch, at supper, in the 
afternoon. Take advantage of 
their rich supply of the precious 
food element, Vitamin C. It is 





























Science has now 
found a rich source 
of health-giving 
Vitamin C in the 
leaves of simple 














probable that they will build new 
vitality for you—that you will 
both feel and look more vigorous 
after a few weeks. Begin today 
drinking Japan green tea. Ameri- 
can Japanese Tea Committee, 782 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 
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DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 
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(CALUMET 
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LIVING 


Eat right, if you wish 
to live long, prosper 
and enjoy life to the 
very limit. You don’t 
have to go on a restrict- 
ed diet or eat things you 
do not care for. There 
are scores and scores of 
delicious, healthful, 
nourishing foods that 
can be made with Cal- 
umet Baking Powder. 
Foods that you will rel- 
ish. That are rich with 
body and vigor building 
elements of the highest 
value. Eat your way to 
health. Let Calumet 
help you. 
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CALUMET 





THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2’2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 















fv the somber room 


Ar cheer to every room with colorful wall 
paper. Newest, brightest, most charming 
designs in the Niagara Blue Ribbon collection 
now at your dealer's. Their dainty patterns 
will enliven the dullest room. 

Ask your dealer for the new Niagara 
samples and booklet, “From Spruce to Use.” 
Both are free. Or write direct to the Niagara 
Wall Paper Co., 101 Walnut Street, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., enclosing 10cin stamps for postage. 

Enroll in the $510.00 Prize 
contest for best papered rooms. 


NIAGARA. 
WALL PAPERS 


We Pay $48.00 a Week, ‘3:7: 


expenses to introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. 











BUSS-BEACH COMPANY, Dept. A57, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





CANNED SOUPS 


are convenient and nourishing. In 
great variety, they provide a means 
for pleasing everyone. Season them 
to suit your individual taste. To 
each can add 1 teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send for free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, Dept.B, 247 West St, N.Y. 
















and $50.00 a Week Pay! 
Ambitious men and women can obtain 
omy a Frock selling outfit & 
ou can make .00 aw 

an orders for women’s and children's 
beautiful dresses. Newest styles. Below re- 
tail prices. Advance commissions. We de- 
liver. Write today for FREE outfit. 
FASHION FROCKS, Inc. 

Dept. R- 105 Cincinnati,O. 





Write for Free Guide Book 
A . “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 
and Record of Invention Blank. 


Send model or sketch and description of your invention 
for our Inspection and Advice Free. Terms Reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 740 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Grab-Bags, Letters 


and other advice from 
AUNT HARRIET 


E ARE about to give a three-act 
play for the benefit of our community 
club, and want to add to the returns ob- 
tained through admission fees. Could 

we pass a grab-bag between the acts? 
Committee. 


You could use the grab-bag idea very 
nicely. For small articles (toys, etc.), make 
a pouch-shaped bag attached to a long pole 
(such bags were used by former generations 
for taking up collections). Or, use a nice 
laundry-bag made of pretty cretonne, and 
announce (on the program) that similar 
bags will be made to order for a certain 
price. You can sell candies and sweet 
chocolate bought at wholesale. Almost 
every one will buy. The boys can act as 
vendors and will enjoy doing so if you make 
caps for them. The caps should be all alike, 
and can be made of crépe paper. Particulars 
concerning toys for the bags, the candy and 
the caps have been mailed to you. and will 
be sent to other addresses on receipt of self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. 


He” LONG should I wear mourning 
for a parent? Daughter. 


You may wear mourning for as long or as 
short a time as you wish. Conventional 
people have usually worn it for two years, 
but mourning is used less and less every 
year, and many people do not wear it at’all; 
or if they do put on black clothing, it is laid 
aside at the end of three months. After all, 
it is impossible to measure grief by either 
months or years. 


| gage oy: comply with the request made 
in the chain letter which I have sent 
you. If the chain is broken I and many 
others will have Bad Luck. 


You may not like it, but your “endless 
chain”’ letter went into the waste-basket. 
Like similar movements, this custom of 
sending chain letters doubtless started with- 
out authority except in the mind of some 
superstitious person. There have been 
fewer ‘‘endless chains” of late, but there 
have been times when the mails were con- 
gested with multiplying letters, and strong 
efforts were made to stamp out the foolish 
and wasteful practise. If you think it over, 
you will question who has the right to 
promise a boon or threaten misfortune in 
connection with a chain of letters. The plan 
is scored as a pest and is really a form of 
blackmail, which should not be tolerated. 


HOULD a girl remove her hat, gloves 
and coat when in an ice-cream parlor 
or restaurant? How do you order if there 
is no bill of fare? Molly. 


Remove gloves before eating, of course. If 
your coat feels too warm for comfort while 
eating ice-cream, take it off and drop it over 
the back of your chair. In a restaurant 
where you will be longer at table, take off 
your coat when you remove your gloves. 
The hat is kept on. As to ordering, the 
waiter or waitress will tell you what is being 
served, and your escort should then ask you 
which of the ices (or other food) you prefer. 
If he hesitates or does not know what to do, 
you can say: “I think I’d like the straw- 
berry cream, please,” or ‘Shall we try the 
chicken croquettes?”’ 


OW do you reply to a boy who asks 
you to go for a ride? Molly. 
If any one else asked such a question you 
would surely know what to say. Then why 
think there need be a special form of reply 
to a boy? Say ‘‘Yes, thanks,” or ‘‘I should 
enjoy going,” or say anything else that 
shows appreciation, 





Aunt HARRIET wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a Sampst. self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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Personal Daintiness 


and 
ley How to 
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fd breakfast-time we may be “spick 
and span,” but within a few hours 
nervous excitement, hot weather or hard 
work may cause perspiration which will 
rob us of our fresh, well-groomed appear- 
ance. Personal daintiness is possible only 
if we prevent and remove all odors coming 
from perspiration. 

Every day at least two pints of per- 
spiration leave the body through the skin 
of a normal person, thus regulating the 
temperature of body and removing waste 
material. We do not notice this change, 
but those about us may know it only too 
well and hesitate to tell us. 


There are various aids in the form of 
creams, liquids and powders, which we 
do well employ. By applying these 


deodorants or antiseptics to the skin 
where perspiration is abundant, one can 
be free from objectionable odors. Choose 
reliable brands and follow the directions 


carefully. By trying several you will find 
the remedy that suits your skin best. 
If one is troubled -with excessive per- 


spiration it is wise to consult a physician 
and find the cause and remedy. Some- 
times the trouble is due to a general 
weakened condition which calls for: treat- 
ment and rest. 


Soap and Civilization 

HE first step in making a good appear- 

ance and being attractive is to be 
clean, which means baths and then more 
baths. Soap and water do much to keep 
us civilized; in fact, one might say that 
civilization has slipped around the world 
on a film of soap. 

Ancient Rome, with its sturdy citizens, 
had public baths in nearly all the general 
meeting places. The Romans bathed be- 
fore they went to battle and as soon as 
they returned. They learned to make 
soap from the Gauls, who in turn had 
learned it from the Phenicians, who are 
thought to be the first soap makers. A 
complete soap factory, whose ot genni 
was doubtless highly prized by the 
beauties of ancient Rome, has been found 
among the ruins of Pompeii. From Rome 
the use of soap has continually spread 
farther and farther. 

All-over baths, preferably tub baths, 
stimulate the skin and have a tonic effect. 
Frequent washing of the face and hands 
is not enough. Hot baths at‘night pro- 
mote sleep, while warm or cold baths in 
the daytime, followed by vigorous rub- 
downs and thorough drying, will renew 
one’s energy and efficiency. Even small 
boys, with their proverbial distaste for 
washing, have been known to come in 
from hard play or work and ask for hot 
water in which to bathe. 

A good bath, clean clothes, a dustin 
with one’s favorite powder and the use o 
a good deodorant will help one through the 
hardest day, even if “she earns her bread 
by the sweat of her brow.” 


Send self-addressed and stamped envelope with 
all letters concerning beauty and the care of the 
body. Address Bettina Lee, care The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 











When teeth are -LS 


glistening. white 
EVEN THEN .. 
4 out of 5 


are Pyorrhea’s victims 








NAWARE of the fact that all 

is not well even when teeth 
are white, 4 out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger pay the high 
penalty for self-neglect. They sac- 
rifice health to Pyorrhea. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice annually. And start 
using the dentifrice that keeps teeth 
so clean and white and at the same 
time helps to safeguard health 
against this foe. 

Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Without the use of harsh abra- 
sives, it restores teeth to their nat- 
ural whiteness and protects them 
against acids which cause decay. 











THE GUMS 











Also, if used regularly and in 
time, it helps to firm gums and 
keep them healthy. Pyorrhea sel- 
dom attacks healthy gums, 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use this 
dentifrice regularly and massage 
your gums daily with Forhan’s, 
following directions in booklet 
that comes with tube. Teach your 
children this good habit. It will 
protect their precious health in 
the years to come. Two sizes— 
35c and GOc. If your druggist has 
none in stock write us for free trial 
tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forban, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 




















8 direct from factory on 
proval. Save $10 to $15. Many models. 
} sundries at F. Prices. Write 
today for catalog marvelous offers. 





-INVENTS AIR-BURNING 


FLAT IRON 


Cuts froning Time in Half 


—__—_—_ 


Akron, Ohio.—An amazing new kind of flat 
iron that cuts ironing time in‘half and makes 
ironing day delightfully easy, cool and comfort- 
able in any home, has been invented by a local 
man. Official tests have proven this new iron 


chea; to operate than a gas or electric iron; 
the ratory figures showing an omaing low 
cost of only one cent to do the average family 


sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, J. C. Steese, 74 Steese Bidg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons for 
30 days’ FREE trial or even to give one FREE 
to the first user in each locality who'will help 
him introduce it. Send him your name today— 
also ask him to explain how you can get the 
agency. and without experience or capital make 
$9 to $18 a day. 
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Shade Rollers 
aad 
Window Shade Cloth 









A shade is only as good as its roller 











Dare You 
Take This Chance? 


Crash! Your lifetime’s savings wiped 
out by one swift bolt of lightning! 
Ie it worth taking this awful chance? 

Read this wonderful new book, and the 
real truth about lightning; how. tc control 
it, how to be safe in even the worst storms. 
Invaluable to everybody. Com- PREP / 








piled by the famous Dodd System 
engineers, who have protected 
over 400,000 buildings in 40 
ears. A copy Free on request. 
E SAFE. Write for yours 
today. 


DODD & STRUTHERS 
307 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Mafeoft durable weatherproof Khaki Tent F abric;com- 
fae od with awni , concen’ window and door, sod cloth, 
jointed poles and carrying bag 
Tarte ft. only $13.95, eetivered. Same tent 9 1x9 14 fe and 
els at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and a‘ddress. Pay 
y ptice of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 








= ae Roy TENT Se COMPANY 
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TENT for examination of Patent Office records. 
Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St., Washington, D. C. 


Sentipivulaitandashenad 


a Free. Highest References. Best 

Results. Prompiness Assured. Send draw- 
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Watson 













‘Decadent Light 


Za) Continued from page 158 Ga 


‘Well,’ said Kelso, irritably, “what did 
he say?”’ 

“He said they’d operated,” said Gandy, 
slowly, “and as far as they knew the 
operation was successful, but that they 
wouldn’t know anything for a day or two 
in regard to the sight. He said Bly came 
through it fine. Said he’d send me a 


letter tomorrow if T didn’t have time to 
drive over.”’ The doctor had not said 
letter, and Gandy had added the last 
clause. What the doctor had said was 
“bill,” but Gandy chose to say “letter.” 

Gandy stayed overnight at Kelso’s, 
and made preparations to drive over to 
the hospital after breakfast. He was 
getting the car out when Kelso came 
around. 

“Wait a minute, Gandy,” he said, “Ann 
wants to talk to you.” 

“Where?” asked Gandy. 
the house?”’ 

“She didn’t say,” said Kelso, “‘but she’s 
up at the house. If she had wanted to 
talk to you here I reckon she’d have come 
down. 

Kelso was waiting at the car when 
Gandy came back. Gandy was actually 
almost grinning. 

“Gandy,” said Kelso, earnestly, “if 
there’s any way I can help you out, why, 
let me know.’ 

‘Much obliged, Chris,” said Gandy, “I 
think you’ve done your part. 

“Come right back and let us know as 
soon as you find out,” said Kelso. “And 
don't fool around any about doing it.’ 

“I won’t,” promised Gandy, climbing in 
the car and patting his coat pocket as 
though to make sure everything was in 
there that should be. 


“Here or at 


E found the attending doctor in the 
hospital office waiting to talk to him. 
“Well,” said Gandy, poorly suppressing 
the suspense he felt, “do you know any- 
thing yet?” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “‘we do. The 
boy’s eye will be all right. And he’s re- 
covering at an unusually rapid rate. You 

can take him away by day after to- 
morrow. 

Gandy felt like dancing a jig. 

“What's the bill?” he asked, remem- 
bering it, as a wonder. 

“Here it is,” said the doctor, ushing a 
sheet of paper toward him. e opera- 
ing surgeon’s fee was $3,000. The rest is 
my bill and the hospital fees.” 

Gandy dragged out a, fat billfold. 
“Where is that doctor?” he asked. ‘‘When 
I pay him I want to shake his hand.” 

“Oh, he’s gone,”’ said the other. ‘‘He’s 
a busy man. I settled with him myself.” 

“Here you are then,” said Gandy, as he 
counted out $3,500 on the table. “And if 
you ask me, the cheapest eye I ever 
bought! Much obliged to you. 

“And much obliged to you,” said the 
doctor, gathering up the money. 

“Can I see Bly?’ asked Gandy. 

“‘He’s resting now,” said the doctor. 
“The first natural rest he has had for 
many days, I imagine. I don’t believe I’d 
disturb him.” 

“T should say not,” exclaimed Gandy. 
And again, as he was leaving, he turned 
to the doctor and said: “Much obliged to 
you.”” The doctor stood smiling after him. 


ANDY was going after Bly. What 
little paint the Rockeater still pos- 
sessed he er tried to polish. He filled 
the seat with cushions and obdurately re- 
pulsed Sol’s repeated requests to be al- 
lowed to go along. 

“Nothing doing,” he said. “Bly won’t 
want to be bothered by your running off 
at the mouth. He’s not strong enough to 
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Witte, mas ter engine bull builder, has written 
ae ine fae book at he will send sbecketely 

free. like it ever published before. Tells 
you about th oehing new features and why users say: 

‘The marvelous flow of power es is almost myster- 
fous.’* But send for this for yourself. 
Easy aot Suse. oe dean 
New Low Prices. Tremendous savings. Factory-to-User 
Pian. it will mer. you to get posted. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1624 Oakiand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, 

1624 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. PA. 


Write Today For Big New Book FREE 


New Comfort for You! 


Seal-Tex 


Amazing New Waterproofing Compound! 


SE AL-TEX can help every farmer in a thousand 
different ways. Makes your Stack Tarpaulins 
and Machinery Covers shoclatele watertight—like 
new again. Can be used on Coats, Caps, Overalls, 
Work Gloves, ete. Ideal for Shoes! Any leather 
or canvas article can be treated with Seal-Tex. 
Does not leave sticky, greasy surface when dry! 
Sold in Khaki, Green, or Colorless at Hardware 
Stores for $2.50 a gallon. 


Special Offer! 


If your dealer hasn’t Seal-Tex 
in stock send us his name and 
we will ship you one gallon at 
the special low price of $1.90. 
Send check or money order for 
your gallon today! 


Canvas Proofing & Striping Co. 
3528 Potomac Ave. Chicago, Ill Il. 


1928 BEEMA: 
IMPROVED MODELS 37." 


World’s Pioneer Garden Tractor. Plows, mows, 
cultivates; also belt . 

work. Paysfor it- 
self in oneseason. 



































Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Albany Ind, 


POWER 
CULTIVATOR 


ALL-PURPOSE sturpy * 


Worm drive insures Bing delivered power to 
re, Been ~ 


+s ee hits 

H.P. " Eret ir § 
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PIONEER UFACTURING CO. 
718-7 oo West Allis, Wisconsin 
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GILSON MANUFACTURING. co bp a 
719 Park Street, Port Washington, Wis. be Byi 
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stand that yet. You be here at Kelso’s 
when we come back and you can ride 
home with us.” 

He found Bly dressed and ready to go, 
wearing a pair of dark glasses which held 
a piece of absorbent cotton over the in- 
: ured eye 

“How are you, kid?” asked Gandy. 

“Feel like a million dollars,’ said Bly. 
“Gandy, a fellow can get along mighty 
well with even one eye.”’ 

“One’s as good as two,” said Gandy. 
“And then the beauty of having a glass 
eye is that you won’t have to worry about 
getting it knocked out.” 

Bly grin a. “But I don’t think I'll 
have to have a glass eye,” he said. ““Even 
though I’v Hy fos the sight of it the doctors 
seem to think it will clear up and look 
just like the other one.” 

“That’s fine,” said Gandy. ‘Come on, 
let’s get away from this place.” 


N the car Bly spoke again: ‘About the 

bill, Gandy; did you find out how much 
it was?” 

“Yep,” said Gandy, “I did—$3,500.” 

“Whew! Thirty-five hundred!” said 


Bly. “Don’t think I’m_ kicking,” he 
added quickly. “An eye, especially if it 
happens to be a fellow’s last one, is worth 


any price. But I’m wondering how I'll 
ever pay the doctors.” 

“They’re paid,” said Gandy; “forget it. 
Want to stop at Kelso’s?” 


“No!” said Bly, “why should we?” 

“Have to pick up Sol there,” said 
Gandy Thought maybe you’d want to 
talk to them a little while. They’ve been 
mighty good to us, Bly.” 


“T know it,” said Bly, fretfully. “But 
I’d rather not stop there now.” 

“Looks like you’d want to see Ann, 
unyhow,” said Gandy, stubbornly. 


“Gandy,” said Bly, passionately, “why 
do you always keep dragging her in? You 
know as well as I do that everything’s 
finished now in that respect. The same 


old difficulties and some new ones exist.”’ 

“She hasn’t any farm now that you can 
balk at,’’ said Gandy. 

“T’d like to know why she hasn’t,” said 
Bly 

‘Because she’s sold it,” said Gandy. 
“The proceeds of it,’”’ he added, “are in 
that good right eye of yours right now.” 

Bly was silent. 

“And Bly;” continued Gandy, with 
force, “I’m goin’ to stop at Kelso’s in 
about one minute. And if you don’t go 
in and tell Ann what’s on your mind, I'll 
tell her myself!” 

“Let’s see anybody try to stop me!” 
said Bly, squaring his shoulders. 


THE END 











“What horrid manners!’’ exclaimed 
the city girl in disgust, as she watched 
the pigs scrambling greedily over 
their feed. 

“It’s all right, Miss,” explained the 
farmer, approvingly; “I expect them 
to make hogs of themselves’’ 


Mix pure LEAD paint 


Quicker now— 


with New Dutch Boy 
Soft Paste White-Lead 


T’S remarkably easy now to lead is pure white-lead and lin- 
mix lead paint. seed oil— nothing else. It 
differs from the regular or heavy 

Just use Dutch Boy soft paste paste form of white-lead only in 
white-lead—the new and more that it contains a higher percent- 
convenient form of pure “‘lead- age of linseed oil. The result is a 
in-oil.”” A quick thinning and softer or less stout paste... one 
it’s ready for the brush. that thins to paint in a few 


The paint obtained is the same ™ Utes. 


tough—durable—pure lead paint 
you have always known. It is 
the same paint that wise prop- 
erty-owners and skilled painters 
have used for generations for 
sure and economical protection Fo, our free booklet on painting wood, 


of property against the weather. metal, plaster, and masonry, write our |” 
! nearest branch. Ask for “Handbook | ~ 
Dutch Boy soft paste white- on Painting.” 


Try this easy-to-use white-lead. 
Your regular paint dealer can 
supply you. 100 pounds kegs; 
50, 25 and 12% pound pails. 
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NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway , Boston, a A u 
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800 Albany Street + Buffalo, 116 (N00) hmmm (1! 8 
Oak Street * Chicago, 900 West 


18th Street - Cincinnati, 659 Free- j icles @ tam, | 3 
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National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna. 
316 Fourth Avenue + Philadelphia, 
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John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 > ahi LEAD 
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N° saat wae ms like this: 
Entirely different in design— 
vastly better in iver 
‘sits behind setters. Floating frame— 
uniform depth certain. Sales and ser- 
vice everywhere, Weiss for mam. 
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DAHLIAS 2272222: | | PLANT SOY BEANS! 
tified stock stock with cul- pita your soil Makes high protein feed—Cattle, Sheep, 
directions. Remit wags, Ces Great, to plow under for potatoes, Best Black wae 


Money Order. SUNNYSIDE pi, LYONS, WN. Y. 50 per bu. Address Lester Miller, Westover, 





















TABLISHED IN 1800 


Chick Mash 


Safely raises largest per. - 
cent of the hatch. Highes 

in quality — best in eee 
—most economical. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
send $4.25 for 100-lb. trial 
bag f. o. b. factory,—or, if 
you prefer, send 1.00 for 
10-lb.bag, postage paidbyus 
anywhere within 1000 miles. 


Blatchford’s Other Steps to Poultry Success: 
° Lowest feed t duri 

Step2. Growing Mash pericd ofnon-proasction 

“*Fillth N ] duc- 

Step 3. Basket” Egg Mash on. fepleger aweiet. 
Send for free envelope sample (specify which 
mash) and valuable poultry information—free. 

(Dealer Distribution Wanted) 
Blatchford Calf MealCo., Dept. 5eee Waukegan, Ill. 








Bag Offer! 
100-ib. Bag 


$425 


f.0.6. factory 
iafer good only if 
your dealer cannot 
eupply you) 











GLADIOLUS BOOK 
~ FREE = 


Write for the free Kunderd Gladiolus Book. 





It is the most complete ‘book on gladiolus 1 
culture to be had free of cost. Also tells ‘ 
about hundreds of Kunderd’s finest gladioli z 
and illustrates sixty-eight of them in color fe xs 
One hundred and twenty new varieties intro ve\ 


duced in the 1928 catalog. Address 


A. E. KUNDERD 
535 Lincoln Way West Goshen, Ind., U.S. A, 


FARMERS’ INSURANCE 


it will pay 
you to write 
for circular 






Plant your corn in 
the trench 4 to 6 
inches deep with 
C. A. Dempewolf 
Furrow Opener. This insures a perfect 
stand. Will increase your yield in dry seasons as 
well as wet. Can be attached to any Two Row Planter. 
Price $12.50 complete F. O. B. Factory 
It will pay you to write for farm implement 
circulars also. 


BLOUNT PLOW WORKS 






















Dept. 25 Evansville, Indiana 
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ie ES 
You Money on Posltrs 9 ; S 
’Fenceand Poultry Netting S 
31 rite now for my new 1928 catal S 


Before you buy get my Factory Freight Pai Prices— 
lowest in 15 years for Farm Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates, 

Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, Furnaces, Cream Sep- 
aratere, F Paints, etc. My catalog is free. ‘All products 
guaranteed — 24 hour shipping service.—Jim Brown. HE 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 3231, iaramions, oO. 








andothers with 
—the fast, —_ Be menn 6 
steel stump pul .. Horse 
or hand a Easy terms 
$10 Down. 


Fin my new special agent's offer. 
Also get my new big catalog—free. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 


1111 29th St. 


$y... 
2 50 0 FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS 
; and EVERGREENS 


at cost of production to ce stock. Catalog free. 
Write to-da: 
KRIDER NURSERIES, mest 112 Bristol Ave., Middlebury, ind. 


en pood quality | bituminous. 90¢ 
. ae oi Ten F O. B. Volga, W. Va. Sold in 
carload lots. Buy now for winter. Western 


© farmers and concerns consider. Ful! in- 
formation. DENNIS FOREMAN, PHILIPPI, W. VA. 


Centerville, lowa 




















Psa 5: 


Only in the way, off 


up for beddin’. 
there in the north medder. 

“T was countin’ on tendin’ to that. We 
want to sow that medder to oats another 
year, of course.” 

‘The boys says not. The boys says 
they ain’t goin’ to put in no more crops 
in this farm, no ways. Don’t pay enough.” 

Sim stood picking at the trumpet vine. 
He seemed to be waiting for some direct 
statement of policy. 

“Well, we'll kinda let them run things 
for a while, Sim. I ain’t so spry as I was.”’ 

Simeon went down one step. 

“T hear tell you’re goin’ to sell Hugo 


and Hilda. Git — with Larry.” Sim 
was fond of the big work team. Larry 
was the boss’s personal horse. 

Father sat up, with a sharp, painful 


checking of the waves of life in all his 
pulses. Then he sank back into the 
rocker. ‘ 

“It'll depend on what price we can get, 
Sim,’”’ he said. 


TRUESDELL was not so 
as an exceedingly 
right and wrongs 
His decisions, once 


TEPHEN 

much a mild man 
one. ‘‘Right’s 

nobody,” he said. 


just 


made, were irrevocable, albeit arrived at 
slowly. He was not resting now. The 
strain of his idleness prevented even 
needful sleep. But he was trying with 


determination, with a touch of the fanati- 
cism of old age, to be fair to his boys. 

When things were there, you were bound 
to face them. The debts had been there, 
and he had put them out of his mind, 
and they’d had to be paid by Cleve and 
Charley, who would want all their money 
for homes of their own soon. 

Resolutely he recalled the discoveries of 
that afternoon he had spent at his black 
walnut desk in the sitting-room, right 
after Lottie had talked so convincingly 
about it all. Two hundred and thirty 
dollars in the bank, and an ancient black- 
smith’s bill of $20 and the pig-pen ready 
to tumble down. The harrow getting 
rickety. Seed‘to buy this fall. He sus- 
pected that he had never paid Doc White 
for getting the apple out of the Jersey’s 
throat, long ago. 

That day Father pluckily overcame a 
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Father ‘Putters —Around 


*Z2 Continued from page 41 Bw 


strong desire to close the desk and hurry 
out to salt the cattle, a task which always 


soothed him and cheered him up. Aus- 
terely he balanced his neglected, quaint 
books. 

“If I had a thousand ahead, now, with 


that couple of hundred that’s there, I'd 
kiss my hand to the whole lot, and I 
wouldn’t let my place run down neither, 
not for nobody’s ideas. And you can put 
that in your pipe and smoke it,” he told 
the worn stuffed gray squirrel which he 
had shot when he ran about barefoot and 
went blackberrying up in the cedar lot. 


E had rather an awe of actual money. 

A nickel had seemed a large sum to 
him as a boy; he still regarded a dollar 
as a highly respectable amount, for 
which, as a little shaver, one would be 
glad to husk a load of corn. Accustomed 
to comfort and plenty, to warm fires, 
thick cream, lamb’s-wool quilts and fresh, 


delicate, savory vegetables, barter still 
seemed to:him more satisfactory than 
commerce. 


Perhaps it was because he never loved 
money for itself that he failed to acquire 
it. The best thing that money could buy, 
a happy and busy life, he had always had. 
And now, by some obscure process, it was 


W World’s 
makes—Under- 

wood, Remington, ¢ yd 
prices smashed to half. 


‘2 down and it’s yours 


All late models, completely rebuilt and re- 
fumes brand new. GUARANTEED for ten 
EARS. Send no money ~—big FREE catalog 
aaos actual machines in full colors. Get our direct-to-vou easy 
payment plan and 10-day trial offer. Limited time, so write today 
International Typewriter Ex., 186 W. Lake St., Dept. 469, Chicage 





PRICES 









$1.00 
Money back guarantee Greatest invention known 
for the housewife Fits all sewing machines. Pays 
for stself in ten minutes Ome = Hematiteching as 
esutiful as done by $2775.00 machine Pay post 
man $100 Five days free tal = Money back if 
eet el ee 


HEMSTITCHER CO., we 202, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING AND 
PICOTING ATTACHMENT, 











NO MORE PAIN 


Amazing relief for you. Stops burning, ach- 
ing,tender,swollen, calloused, torturing feet. 
Foot trouble mastered in marvelous CAL-O- 
CIDE. Wearshoesyoulike. Oneapplication 
of CAL-O-CIDE and corns and callouses 
gone like magic, At druggists, or send 35c. 
MEDCO CO., Dept. QO, 


Cal: ‘0’ ‘cide aolo hg REMEDY 
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Prepaid | n Ill. and Ind. 
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& rollroofing, paints. Catalog 


INTERLOCKING FENCE co. 
Box 127 MORTON, ILLINOIS & 
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Genuine Grimm Alfalfa 14. fy 
Red Clover 12. Alsike $13. 
Scarified Sweet Clover. .. $3.90. 
Timothy 41.90. n Grass $2. 


BARGAIN PRICES, all farm seeds. BACS FREE. 
Write today for Free Samples and Catalogue. 
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being taken away from him. Because he 
hadn’t faced things in time. 

Only two facts stood out of the con- 
fusion of the old ledgers and the new ideas. 
He must suit Lottie and the boys, because 
the boys were settling up his debts. And 
he must never allow them to spend an- 
other cent on running his farm. A rhyme 
took shape and clumped exasperatingly 
back and forth through his mind: 


Retrench and rest— 
The boys knows best. 


Over and over. 

Lottie was lucky. Baking, cleaning, 
mending, all would go on for her in the 
accustomed, serene way. She didn’t have 
to rest till she’d tidied up in the afternoon, 
before supper. She’d never have to put 
down “One election cake, a floating island, 
a rhubarb pie’’ in an inexorable book for 
a daughter’s inspection. 


ITH childlike relief, he turned from 
his self-imposed arithmetic lesson, 
and locked the desk. 

“Father, where you going?” 

Charley, in working togs, suggesting 
fertilizer more than was — on ele- 
gant, called to him from the road. 

“Just over back to salt-the stock.”’ 

“Thought you salted ’em yesterday.” 

“Just the yearlings. I didn’t give them 
two boardin’ mares any, nor the bull.” 

“Why don’t you hitch up Larry?” 

“The green flies in the swamp eats him, 
this time o’ year.” 

Charley jumped down from the feed 
truck and came across the yard, wearing 
a broad grin 

“Well, after next week, Pop, you won’t 
have to use either your legs or old Larry 
when you want to mosey around. Ed 
Lee’s coming to tear the smoke-house 
down tomorrow, and we’re going to put 
up a nifty little flivver house there in- 
stead. You and Sim can both use the 
fliv.”’ 

Father tried to control his expression. 
If only there were some way of turning the 
privilege of using a flivver into money for 
the farm! 

‘‘Ham used to taste awful good, coming 
out of that old smoke-house,”’ was what he 
said. ‘I used to sneak in there and shave 
off pieces of the outside with my jack- 
knife when I was a little rooster. Hickory 
smoke, you know.” 

“T don’t suppose the flivver’ll have 
quite as good a davor,” Charlie admitted. 
“But look how fast and comfortable you'll 
be able to get around in it. Five minutes 
to the back woods! Up Cedar Hill on 
high!”’ 

“Yes,” said Father. “It'll still be, now, 
you boys’ flivver, won’t it, mainly?” 

“Just when we need her.”’ 

“Well, then it’s all right for me to say 
that I don’t really believe I’d care about 
usin’ it. You see, Charley, when I go 
over through the swamp, and back to the 
old orchard and the far woods, then I 
don’t like to make no noise. I like to see 
things—woodchucks and squirrels and 
quail. Sometimes a wood-duck in the 
crick in spring. Mebbe a garter snake 
sunnin’. Whatever the hunters has left. 
I feel lonesome unless I scare somethin’ 
up, when I go saltin’ the cattle. Larry 
don’t make no noise, no more than my 
own feet. But I think that jiggernut 
“Pop, you old boulder you—nothing 
can budge you! Well, shove off. I’ve got 
to deliver this order of middlings. We'll 
use the devilette ourselves.” 

But that, Father reflected, wouldn’t 
bring back the old smoke-house. 

Concluded in May 
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The Legal Aid service of The Farm Jour- 
nal will give you legal opinion and advice 
on any question which may be bothering you. 
Stamp, please, 
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TYPE-T 
ALARM CLOCK 


It’s going to be just as popular in the 
alarm clock field as the Yankee is in 
the watch world. It is priced the same 
and it has the Yankee qualities of re- 
liability and sturdiness. A half dozen 
good looks features such as hea 
rolled edge case; mat finish metal dial; 
antique handle. Knob alarm switch 
for convenience. 
Height 534”. Radiolite $2.25. 
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YANKEE 


The most famous and popular 
watch in the world! Over sixty 
million people in the last thirty- 
five years have had de- 
pendable time and 
sturdy service from 
their Ingersoll Yan- 
kee Watches. A 
handful of value 
ata pinch of cost. 
Radiolite $2.25 


























































CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores—35c 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads = Puxn— 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
‘IRON FENCE | FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on est 








—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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Branch 149 Cedar 6t., New York 
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MENDETS, a t patch 
oeta le shimple package free. 
COLLETTE Mra. CO. CO., Dept. 3 0, Amsterdam, N.Y. 












































WANTED 


he Farm Journal can use a few 

more reliable, steady men with 
cars, who are not afraid of bad 
weather, roads and work. Selling 
experience not necessary but help- 
ful. We give you free training. 
Any man with a knowledge of 
farming and a desire to better his 
condition can make money in the 
exclusive territory assigned him. 
The opportunities offered for ad- 
vancement and a permanent future 
can not be explained without a 
personal interview. 
For application blank and infor- 
mation, write our nearest office, 
giving mame, address, age, and 





ae number. 

jarm arm Journal Department 
Washington Square 2012 Tribune Tower 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Hl 
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The hats and accessories you will choose to go with new spring clothes 


HE last word in smartness is to match one’s jewelry 
to the principal color of the dress, the hat, the shoes 
and the pocketbook. With so many pretty beads and 
other kinds of jewelry shown, it is only for us to pick 
and choose. 

Your grandmother’s jewelry with its large stones and heavy, 
elaborate settings of dull gold or bright silver will make the key- 
note around which to plan your new costume. With simple jersey 
sports clothes, wear silver rings with large stones, or a short string 
of beads just the right color. A short necklace with flat, colored 
stones in filigree settings is quite new and is often worn with a 
bracelet to match. Pearls (short strands or long) are better suited 
to dresses in the pale tints. 

If you are thinking of a new hat, remember that small hats 
with the popular “‘off-the-face line’ are most in favor. Some 
have no brims and fit the head very closely, coming well down 
over the ears. We see felt and combinations of felt and straw; 
in some cases the felt is used as appliqued trimming on the straw. 

True, some larger hats are shown, and for summer, no doubt, 
hats with brims will be more in evidence. The brims tend to 
be narrow in the front and back with more width on the sides. 

For special occasions, such as weddings or 
garden parties, the mode leans toward wide 
brims and lacey edges. The materials are 
leghorn, hair and the lovely Tuscany straw, 
with beautiful ribbon or fine French flowers. 

The straws for street wear are very fine, 
and the hats are almost molded to the head, 
with short brims. Some hats have crowns of 
felt and brims of straw—and others reverse 
the order. 6106 
The waist-line in dresses is creeping up. 












Belts are worn just above the hips on sport dresses, and the snug 
hip-line is still shown in afternoon dresses. Softness of line, irregu- 
lar hems and more fulness in the skirts give a touch of femininity. 

Lace as trimming for dresses grows more popular each week. 
Nothing gives soft lines to stiff or shiny materials so well as lace. 
Lace points set into georgette and chiffon add to their charm and 
daintiness. 

A long scarf collar on the coat marks it for this year’s coat. 
Black satin scarf collars can be added to last year’s dark blue or 
black coat to replace the short tailored collar. 

The popular ensemble is forging its way into the summer ward- 
robe. A printed linen dress with a plaited skirt (plaits go all around 
this season) is worn with a jacket or three-quarter-length coat of 
linen in the plain color used in the dress. Printed pique is very 
chic, and either plain white or the solid color is used in combination. 

To complete the ensembles now, we find all parts of the costume 
are considered. The Parisian delights in a dark-blue unlined coat 
worn over and completely covering a printed silk having bright 
colors on a dark-blue background, a small dark-blue balibuntl 
(fine straw) hat, beige-colored stockings and gloves; but the 
shoes (kid pumps) and pocketbook are of dark blue. 

Features which make dress 6106 so desir- 
able for stout figures include the fulness at 
the shoulder (which provides ease over the 
bust), the shapely cuffs, the panel front (cut 
with V neck if desired) and full skirt. The 
dress is made of flat crépe, pin tucked for 
trimming. Wool crépe and challis, satin-back 
crépe, printed cottons and ginghams are also 
suggested. F 

The dress 6075, planned for stout figures 

6078 with slender hips, [Continued on page 70 
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of patterns obtainable through. The 














Farm Journal will be found on page 71 
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made more 
attractive 


“BLOSSOM 
Gold Seal 
Rug 316 


































—days made easier with leisure 


SIST th sG 
C! TARM and beauty come into your home when “See a ee 

4 your floors are covered with artistic, colorful you buy — it identifies 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs. genuine “Congoleum.” 

And you can so easily afford the few dollars that 
will rescue rooms from the blight of shabby, run- 
down floor-covering. Prices on Gold Seal Art- Rugs 
are lower today than ever before. Yet quality is 
higher—patterns more numerous and beautiful. 

These modern floor-coverings do away with 
hard sweeping and beating. A few whisks with a 
damp mop is all the cleaning they need. 

You'll find delightful Gold Seal designs to suit 
any furnishings—graceful flowered designs—mellow 
Orientals—crisp, colorful tiles. 

And these rugs lie flat without any kind of fasten- 
ing. All popular sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 

Are they durable? The Multicote finish is the 
answer. This exclusive Congoleum process builds 
unequaled durability right through the pattern. 

When you buy a genuine Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rug you get the utmost floor-covering quality 






‘DU BARRY” 


Gold Seal 


“Dp Rug 326 
and value that money can buy. FREI 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago booklet 
San Francisco Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City New Orleans Dalla 
Atlanta Rio de Janeiro. In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 















GOLD SEAL | coupon for free copy ro Congoleum-Nairn I 


- , 
ety COLOR MAGIC IN THE HOME, by Anne 
1} 4 Pierce, teach you the many charn 
*» | ing things you can inexpensively do with 
} color. Contains many helpful suggestion 
} i} well as a guide to color harmony. Send the 
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1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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& ISCONSIN be- 
gan producing 
“accredited” 
chicks in 1921, 

and I believe a California 

organization began that 
same year 

The basis of the Wis- 
consin plan was a breeding 
program, whereby through 
culling, selection of birds 
of standard qualifications 
and vigorous constitu- 
tions, with supervision of 
both flock and hatcheries, 
high-quality flocks and 
chicks might be produced. The chicks thus produced were des- 
ignated as “‘accredited,’’ and were advertised and sold as such 

This accredited idea spread rapidly from Wisconsin, and is now 
in operation under essentially the Wisconsin plan in Ohio, 

Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, Texas, Tennessee and 

a number of other states. Some eight or ten more states are 

also preparing to put this plan in operation 

In 1922, Connecticut adopted the Wisconsin idea, but 
made the blood test for bacillary white diarrhea the 
basis upon which flocks were to be accredited. Follow- 
ing the lead of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania and a number of other eastern 

states have built up an accredited system based on the 


Two days out of the hatchery, 
and ready for their first meal 


disease-eradication plan. Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho are 
now on or are adopting this same 
plan. New York has a plan that 
is a modification of this, with 
more emphasis on breeding. 

Consequently, we now have 
two types of accredited work in 
the country. In the Middle 
West, an accredited flock means 
one that meets high breeding- 
standards. Counting the states 
now operating or that expect to 
operate under this plan, some 68 
per cent of the poultry population 
and 70 per cent of the hatching 
capacity are in these states. Some 
5,000,000 leg-banded birds are 
laying eggs for accredited chicks 
in the states which now have the 
accredited-chick plan in opera- 
tion. 


B. W. D. Testing 


N the East and Northwest, an 

accredited flock means one that 
has been tested for bacillary white 
diarrhea. Perhaps a million birds 
are in accredited flocks of this 
type. These states, however, 
include around only 11 per cent of the total poultry population. 

These two systems have resulted in some confusion. In August, 
1925, a national conference was held at Manhattan, Kans., to iron 
out the differences and work out a national method of accreditiza- 
tion. This method, now known as the Manhattan Plan, is based 
mainly on the midwestern idea, but also includes disease eradica- 
tion, and it has been followed in the Middle West generally. The 
eastern states have largely failed to follow it, however. 

This Manhattan Plan embraces four stages. The first provides 
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“C()HAT’S aN HARRY : oni 
ccredited C; hick? 


‘Be sure you know just what is meant—for the 
word means different things in different places 


for accredited flocks, hatcheries and chicks produced under 
supervision. The second stage is that of certified flocks, where 
stricter breeding standards are followed, with males of known pedi- 
grees. The third stage is known as home record of performance, 
or. Home R. O. P. This includes home trapnesting under super- 
vision. The fourth stage is official record of performance, meaning 
official egg-laying contests. 


The Attempted National Plan 


HE second stage is now in operation in a number of states, 
particularly in Missouri and New York. The third stage has 
been undertaken by only a few, notably Michigan, Ohio, Wash- 
ington and Massachusetts. This is similar to the well-known 
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READY TO TRAVEL 


Ventilated boxes, made of corrugated 
paper, will safely carry chicks any dis- 
tance that can be reached within 72 
hours. The parcel-post privilege for 
shipment of baby chicks, granted as a 
war measure in 1918, was so satis- 
factory it became permanent 


TESTING THE EGGS 


These hatchery employees (left) are on 
the lookout for eggs with weak shells, 
eggs that are misshapen or undersized, 
and eggs otherwise unsuited for hatch- 
ing purposes. When the eggs are 
tested, they go into the incubator 


R. O. P. work that is being done in the Canadian provinces. 

The U. S.-Department of Agriculture has been wanting for some 
time to make accreditization a national affair, with uniform stand- 
ards in all states and official U. 8S. grades or classes. The De- 
partment wants the states to agree first upon what these uniform 
grades shall be, however. 

A conference was held at Chicago in November, 1927, called 
by Dr. J. R. Mohler, chief of the bureau of animal industry, and 
Dr. M. A. Jull, in charge of poultry work [Continued on page 64 
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The barrel at the station 
is “cheap” paint 


JAINT is one thing that can’t be 
“cheap” and inexpensive at the 
same time. Any time you fall for a 
“low-price-per-gallon” proposition, 
you are inviting dissatisfaction, re- 
egrets and money loss. 

To be inexpensive a paint must 
have, (1) great covering power, (2) a 
tough, long-wearing fim, (3) colors 
that are non-fading. And that kind 
of paint can never be made to sell 
at a low price per gallon because 
the ingredients are too costly. 


Why SWP House Paint 
saves you money 


Fine old SWP House Paint, sells at 
a comparatively high price per gal- 
lon. That is because it is made of 
the finest ingredients, according to 
a scientifically “balanced” formula. 
But any job you do with SWP will 
cost you less than half of what a 
“cheap” paint job will cost you, and 
here is why. 


ae = > > >) 
SHERWIN-WiL LIAMS 





Fine old SWP, because of its super- 
fine quality, covers 360 sq. feet to 
the gallon, two coats. 


The average “cheap” paint, due to 
inferior nye covers only 250 sq. ft. 
to the gallon, two coats. You pay just 
about as much for the “cheap” paint 
because more gallons are required. 


But that is only the beginning. 
SWP, due to its tough, long-wearing 
film, lasts, on the average, about five 
“Cheap” paint has no back- 
yone. It chips and chalks and cracks. 
Its“cheap” colors fade. In five years 
it will need two and often three 
repaintings. That 
is why “cheap” 
paintactually costs 
you twice as much 


as fine old SWP. 





The ‘* Master 


Touch’”’ : 
The f l f The“ boosted” order 
phe formula OF i; a “cheap” paint 
SWP House Paint proposition 


is openly printed 

on every can. Yet its character- 
istic qualities have never been 
duplicated. That is because there is 
an element in every can that can never 
be imitated. It is the “Master Touch” 
of Sherwin-Williams’ paint scientists. 
These men are to the paint industry 
what Edison is to electricity—what 
Marconi is to wireless. They have 
made SWP the world’s standard for 
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ieap’ paint 
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over 50 years. Their 
genius shows in 
the super-fine raw 
materials made by 
Sherwin-Williams; 
in the scientifi- 
cally “balanced” 
formula, creamy- 
smooth quality 
and the weather- 
proof colors. 








The amazing bar- 
gain offer by mail 
is usually “cheap” 


Depend on your local 
paint dealer 


Buy your paint from the local 
Sherwin-Williams 
dealer— “Paint 
Headquarters.” 
He handles a well 
known line made 
by a manufacturer 
of established rec- 
ord. Hecantell you 
all about the high 
cost of “cheap” 
cainpwoineas tie 
can also, through the famous S-W 
Farm Painting Guide, supply the 
right finish for any surface. tf you 
want any special information or a 
personal copy of the Farm Painting 
Guide, write us. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 





— 





The ballyhoo of the 
high pressure can- 
vasser is “cheap” 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS .:- 


VARNISHES =: 


ENAMELS 


INSECTICIDES 
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NEW PERFECTION ; I 

' S I 

' 1-6 5 
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toes 
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ing. 

volk: 

the 

light 

dish 

(350! 

SCA 

\ 6 pota 

6 eggs 

2¢.m 

Built-in oven, with Perfection’s ex- Shi 

clusive “live heat” construction. have 

Porcelain enamel lined. Air-insu- dish | 

lated. Accurate heat indicator. add | 

Perfection’s famous, long, double- = 

wall chimneys that multiply cooking Secale 

heat and keep kitchen vessels clean. at 
And it burns o//—with that safe, 
steady speed that only oil, the eco- 

nomical fuel, can give. PR 


newest kitchen creation One of 24 New Models a 


This range is one of 24 splendid new 


. P models, ranging in price from $17.50 ont ‘ 
cA fu [l P 0 rcelal 22 €@nawWw el to $154.00. See them at your dealer’s. Ma 


You will find new, light colors and 
cooke 


0 re b “vu Z ng Yada nge / new conveniences on even the as lit! 


FORGET all your previous ideas of 
kitchen stoves. Here is a finer one 
than you ever dreamed of—a mag- 
nificent, new oil-burning Perfection 
range, with 27 modern features! 


A beautiful, straight-line design, built 
to fit into small space. 


E RF) 
Oz! Burning 







Stove Company, 7504 Plate Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
a 1] CS Name 


lowest-priced stoves. And, for the Op 

; a : first time on any stove, a new durable . 

Glistening finish of snow-white  Jacquer finish, Perfectolac, like that 
porcelain enamel, good for a life- on the modern automobile. 

time of usefulness and beauty. G Most dealers will gladly tell you 


how you can buy any of these new 
stoves On easy payments. 


this v 
and ss 


New burner arrangement and all- 
grate top with ample room for big- 


meal cooking, simmering and warm- PERFECTION STOVE CO., (Veveland, 0. Mix 
; j Sold in Canada by General Steel 
ing, all at one time. Wares, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


CTION 


ree = 
fi A “paper-doll” stove for your little girl. 
Exact copy of Perfection range. Also full information about the 


range itself and other new models. Send coupon to Perfection 
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CJONICS & ” Spring Diet 


Foods rich in minerals and vitamins are more important than ever now 





RE the potatoes in your cellar begin- 

ning to sprout? If so, they should be 

peeled and soaked before cooking (con- 
\ trary to the usual rule for potatoes); 
and if they have shriveled, soak them 

fore peeling. All green spots should be cut away, be- 
ise this color indicates the presence of solanin, an 
irious substance. Cook in boiling salted water for 20 
25 minutes, and use the old potatoes in combination 
th other vegetables, eggs or meats, for the main dishes 





inner or suppe! 


POTATO AND ONION PUFF 
tatoes Salt and pepper 
en oni ec. milk or stock 
ham 3 eggs 
2 tb. bread crumbs 
Mash the hot boiled pota- 
ind put through a sieve. 
Add the finely chopped 
ons and chopped ham 
vhich have been browned 
the butter. Add season- 
Add the beaten egg 
iks and milk, then fold in 
beaten egg whites. Pile 
ghtly into a buttered baking- 
sh and bake in a moderate oven 
350°) for 30 minutes. 


























SPINACH FOR SUPPER 


One-half peck of spinach cooked with- 
out water, chopped and mixed with 
seasonings and the whites of four 
hard-cooked eggs. Arrange this 
mixture on toast and pour on two 
cups of cheese sauce. Sprinkle 
crumbs of egg yolk over all 


ASPARAGUS WITH 
CHEESE SAUCE 


For luncheon serve asparagus tips on 
toast with cheese sauce poured over each 








serving. Garnish center of the dish with 





SCALLOPED POTATO WITH EGG 
OR MEAT 


tatoes lg onion Seasonings 
gs, or 9 c. cheese 2 c. white sauce 
eat 1 pimiento 


Slice the cooked potatoes and eggs. (If cooked meat is used, 
have it ground, chopped or cut into small pieces.) Into a baking- 
ish put a thick layer of potatoes, then a layer of meat or eggs, 
vdd seasonings and sprinkle with grated cheese. Lay on strips 

pimiento and pour over one-half of the white sauce or meat 
gravy —meat gravy is better. Repeat the layers and over the top 
sprinkle a few bread crumbs. Bake 30 minutes in a moderate 
ven (350 The potatoes must be heated through. 


Uses for Early Garden Products 


‘YPRING tonics in the form of fresh green vegetables are recom- 
S mended for all the family. Lettuce, radishes, onions and some- 
times young, tender greens are eaten raw, thus enriching the 
diet with valuable minerals and vitamins. By cooking the other 
green vegetables, we can add a welcome variety to our meals. 

Many people overcook vegetables. Recent studies of vegetable 
cookery show that boiling salted water and rapid cooking with 

s little water as possible improve the taste and prevent waste. 
Do not throw out the water left from cooking vegetables. Use 
broth or so-called “pot liquor” in soups, gravies 


us vege table 
ind Sauces, 
SPRING SALAD 

2 tb. vinegar or lemon juice 

Salt, pepper 

Celery seed _ 

6 tb. salad oil 


2 or 4 sp 
12 radishes 
1 head lettuce 


6 new potatoes 


ng onions 


Mix and shake oil, vinegar and seasonings. Cook new potatoes, 





ee 
— 


i. a = lassware for 
Lo scalloped dishes will 
save time and trouble in serving, 

and looks most attractive 


wo 









parsley or green vegetables which can be eaten 
raw, or potato salad 


then peel and cut into quarters. Chop radishes and onions. Mix 
vegetables with French dressing and let stand at least one hour 
Arrange the lettuce on six salad plates and*divide the mixed vege- 
tables. A slice of hard-cooked egg is a pretty garnish 


RHUBARB-AND-BANANA SAUCE 
2 c. rhubarb 4 c. sugar 2 c. bananas 
Cut rhubarb and bananas into small pieces. Cook together as 
for apple sauce, adding the sugar at the last. Much less sugar 
than usual is needed for rhubarb when blended this way with 
bananas. 
RHUBARB-AND-RAISIN SAUCE 


6 c. rhubarb 1 ¢. sugar 
2 c. raisins 2 th. water 


Wash and cut the rhubarb into small pieces. Wash the raisins 
and add to the rhubarb. Sprinkle over with sugar, add the 
water and bake’slowly for an hour and a half. Honey may be 
substituted for sugar in this recipe—omitting the water, of course. 
Serve this sauce with steamed rice or cornstarch pudding 


Liver as a Tonic 


O those who belong to beef rings and have liver as part of their 

share, the following recipe will be of interest. Liver is espe- 
cially good for anemia because it is rich in iron and vitamins. 
Soaking slices of beef liver in sour milk or buttermilk for several 
hours will make it much more tender. 


BRAISED LIVER WITH VEGETABLES 


1 Ib. liver 1 c. tomatoes 2 c. potatoes 
1% tb. bacon fat 14 t. salt 1 c. celery 

1% th. flour Pepper 4 green onions 
1 c. stock 


Cut liver into two-inch squares, roll in flour, salt and pepper, 
and brown in bacon fat. Remove from fat, add vegetables and 
brown slightly. Combine liver, vegetables and seasonings. Pour 
into casserole, cover and bake in a moderate oven (350°) for from 
one and one-half to two hours. Uncover during last half-hour of 
cooking. 

If desired, the liquid left in the casserole can be thickened to 
give a gravy. 


The following abbreviations are used: c—cup; th.—tablespoon; 
t.—teaspoon. All measurements are made level. 


























































SPIRIN 





The whole world knows Aspirin as an effective antidote for 


pain. But it’s just as 
genuine Bayer Aspirin. 
on the box. 


important to knoz 
The name Bayer is on every tablet, and 
If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; 
not! Headaches are dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. 


that there is only one 


and if it doesn’t, it is 
So are colds, 


and the pain that goes with them; even neuralgia, neuritis, and 


rheumatism promptly relieved. 
with proven directions. 


Get Bayer—at any drugstore— 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





rt Pay Your Bills 


and five you a steady income 
for rest of your life, if 
you'll take care of my business 
in your locality. No experience 
needed. Fullorsparetime. You 
don’t invest one cent, just be 
my local partner. Make $15.00 
a day easy. Ride in a Chrysler 
Sedan I furnish and distribute 
teas, coffee, spices, extracts, 
things people eat. I furnish everything, including 
world’s finest super-sales outfit containing 32 
full size packages of highest quality products. 
Lowest prices. Big, permanent repeat business. 
Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With per- 
son I select as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my 
amazing offer for your locality. 

WRITE OR WIRE 

W. VAN DE MARK 

117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PATENTS 


Time counts in applying Se, patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch 
or mode! for instructions or write for FREE 
book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record 
of Invention” form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Prompt, careful, efficient service. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 87-R Security Bank Building (directly across 
street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 
Buff, Yellow, 


25 brilliant, ant, Beauti > 
range, Apri- 
G LADIOLUS Lilac Pink, 





White, Cream, 


Every color and Dee Pink 
25c shade imaginable . Some Laven- 
(ay ma zal y coe, Scarlet, 

rims = ad 

Stored a 7m 7 & roon, °Pu fe 


ice. c 
small bulbs Tplotay = for ; Mottled, od 
only 25c, 1250 for $1.00, “od iegated and 
Postpaid. Suffused, 
IRGESS SEED Co., 7 
203 G. B., Galesburg, CATALOG 
Michigan. ive FREE 

















Lights Instantly 


At last--help on ironing day. The new Coleman 
Self-Heating Iron starts instantly. Just strike a 
match and turn a valve. No generating. No pre- 
heating. Hot in five minutes. Self-heating. Stays 
hot—no irons to change. Think of the convenience. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration, or write us 
for free descriptive literature. Address Dept. FJ9 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove £:2- 

General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U 
Factories: Wichita, Chicago, o5 4 

Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, kas haes les 

















Gee 


Cet a, a piece of this marvelous medicated 
CORNS = mfitape to fit any Corn, Callous or 
2 Bunion. It ends nagging pains cootancly, 


New medication dissolves the 


rowth safely, painlessly. M 
% uarantee AD remem you fully. Back a” 
for large spool of 80 inches. if not 
lighted after trying, get full re Po ga 


ComfitapeLab. 70, Burlington, Vt. 
TRIAL OFFER. 1 FILM DEVELOPED 


6 Prints, free enlargement, 25c silver. 
Dept. 5 Waterloo, Ia. 





FILM 


SUPERIOR PHOTO FINISHERS 
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Why Cultivate 
CORN? 


*ZZ Continued from page 26 Be 


weeds drink water at a faster rate 
than the corn itself. A ragweed, for 
example, uses 948 pounds of water in pro- 
ducing one pound of dry matter. A sun- 
flower uses 774 pounds of water; a pig- 
weed, 300 pounds; a cocklebur, 432 
pounds; lamb’s-quarters, 801. 

So it isn’t hard to see what happens 
when weeds are allowed to grow in the 
cornfield. They drink from the same glass 
as the corn. That glass will hold only so 
much, and the corn plant needs it all. 

So much for figures. Now to get back 
to our explanation of why the old theories 
are unsound. 


Corn Roots Drink, Near Surface 


UPPOSE we go to a field that ap- 

pears fairly dry, and dig up a pound 
of soil. We weigh it very carefully and 
then put it in an oven and bake it for a 
while. Then we take it out and weigh it 
again. It weighs less the second time. 
The reason is that the fresh soil, although 
it seemed dry, had some moisture in it. 
The baking drove off that moisture. 
Around each small grain of the fresh soil 
was a film of moisture. Soils of different 
texture hold different quantities of mois- 
ture about their particles. 

It is this moisture about each grain of 
the soil that the plant uses. It sends out 
its root hairs, and they push through the 
soil and absorb these films of water. 

The corn plant does not send its roots 
down to the water-table and drink from 
that supply. Neither does it wait for the 
water to rise by capillary action from the 
water-level. If it did, it would usually 
die before it got a drink. For capillary 
action will carry water only about 60 
inches—under ordinary field conditions— 
above its source, and in most cornfields 
the water-level is a good deal deeper than 
that. If it weren’t, the farmer’s problem 
would be one of drainage rather than 
water supply. 


“Deep (ultivation Cuts Roots 


APILLARITY, then, has nothing to 

do with supplying moisture to the 
corn plant. And for that reason, cultiva- 
tion to prevent the evaporation of water 
that has been brought up through the soil 
by capillarity is worse than useless. 

That cultivation is a good thing because 
it lets air into the soil is equally without 
basis, for air has been found to enter the 
upper four or five inches of unstirred silt- 
loam soil at a rate to replace the old air 
once an hour. 

Deep cultivation is not only useless, but 
it is definitely harmful. Most of the corn 
roots grow in the upper six inches of soil. 
When one cultivates to a depth of three or 
four or five inches, he cuts a good many 
roots, thus reducing the feeding power of 
the plant. In one experiment, the yield of 
corn on scraped plats was reduced 16 
bushels to the acre by merely running a 
knife through the soil at a depth of four 
inches where the first shovel would go in 
cultivating. Such cultivation, by cutting 
the upper roots, deprives the plant of the 
use of practically half of the rich soil 
layer on which it depends for its water 
and food. 

Nor have I mentioned the serious re- 
sults due to washing away of the surface 
soil in fields cultivated deeply. That in 
itself would be argument enough against 
deep cultivation. There is just one good 
reason for cultivating corn—to kill the 
weeds and so leave the water and plant- 
food for the sole use of the corn plant. 
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Alfalfa Leaves 


should be 


SAVED 


HE leaves are the most nutritious part 

of alfalfa hay, yet they are often 
broken off and lost by the ordinary method 
of harvesting. 

An alfalfa grower in Wexford county, 
Mich., found that by raking the hay in 
the opposite direction from the one in 
which the mower had gone, he would 
leave most of the butt.ends of the stalks 
on the outside of the windrow, where 
they would dry more quickly, while the 
leaves would be thrown toward the center 
of the windrow. 

This man rakes the hay up just as soon 
as it has wilted, and leaves it in the wind- 
row overnight. As soon as the dew is off 
next morning, he rakes the hay into 
bunches of about 100 pounds each, and 
leaves it until the following day. Then he 
hauls it to the barn. 

Many farmers leave alfalfa too long in 
the windrow, and the leaves dry and drop 
off. Some leave it too long in cocks. Just 
as soon as it has had time to cure, alfalfa 
should be taken out of the field, before 
the sun has had time to bleach it. If it 
does get wet it should be dried as quickly 
as possible. E.H. D. 


Cc-Z 9 


cA Drop of Water in 


the Carburetor 


ROPS of water- which clogged the jet 

in a fixed-jet non-adjustable car- 
buretor, of small size, caused my friend 
much trouble The carburetor was 
cleaned and the trouble vanished—that 
is, until a little more water entered from 
the gas-tank. A drop entered the jet and 
could not be al through the small 
hole. More taking apart and cleaning 
followed, time after time. 

A remedy was found by chance. The 
gasoline was shut off at the tank and the 
carburetor float-chamber drained. Before 
the cleaning was done the car was needed 
badly, and the gasoline was turned on 
again. The engine ran all right. The 
drop of water had drained back out of 
the jet as the gasoline ran out of the car- 
buretor. Shutting off the gas and drain- 
ing the carburetor got rid of the drop of 
water in the jet. Fo. Wie Us 








Common garden sports—the pole 
vault 
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The most valuable 









implement on 
your farm ~ 





and the 
cheapest 






_Dollar for dollar invested, a Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe pays the 
biggest return of any implement you can own. 





It is useful every day of the growing season. It cuts hours off 
the time of hoeing. It plows, cultivates, weeds, ridges, furrows— 
in fact does all the tillage work in even the largest home garden. 
It does away with the back-breaking drudgery of the old hand 
hoe. Does a better job, too — closer, cleaner and deeper. It earns 
back its first cost many times over the first season, and gives you 
the farm home’s rightful privilege—to enjoy to the full the fat of 
the land. The first cost is practically the last, too. Built sturdily 
of forged steel, guaranteed by a half-century of square-dealing, a 
Planet Jr. lasts for years. Even the attachments are finely tempered. 


Every farm should have a garden — every garden a Planet Jr. 
Ask your dealer for catalog and our free garden booklet “Home 
Gardens—How to ‘Grow What You Eat’”—or write us. 
















S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Dept. 24 D 
Sth & Glenwood Ave., Philedelphia 





Your opportunities will be greater in 
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ee Prosperity and in- hes. 
=<°* dependence.a wait 
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Rich Land Costs Less, Yield per 
Acre is Greater, Crops Bring 
Higher Prices, Taxes are Lower 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
To nearest Canadian Government Information Bureau: 
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White Diarrhea 











Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of he: 
experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White Diar 
rhea, so thought I would tell my experiencé 
I used to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, 
Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost on 
or had one sick after giving the medicine 
and my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail.’-—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by microscopic 
organisms which multiply with great rapid- 
ity in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with the 
droppings. Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time that 
saves nine.’””’ Remember, there is scarcely a 
hatch without some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the first 
two weeks and watch the wonderful results. 
Hundreds of our customers haven't lost one 
chick where they lost dozens before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah) Iowa, 
writes: ‘My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally, I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.”’ 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself what 
a wonder-working remedy it is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can prove— 
as thousands have proven—that it will stop 
our losses and greatly increase your profits. 
nd 50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
positive fact. You run norisk. We guarantee 
to refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, lowa 





What's an 


Accredited Chick? 


ez) Continued from page 58 We 


in this bureau, for the purpose of working 
out some agreement as to uniform termi- 
nology and methods. Nothing definite 
came from this. The eastern states, repre- 
sented mainly by veterinarians and state 
regulatory officials, stuck to the idea that 
accredited must mean a disease-eradica- 
tion program and voted down a com- 
promise plan submitted by the Inter- 
national Baby Chick Association for es- 
tablishing Standard Accredited and B. 
W. D. Accredited classes. 
The Ohio System 

HE big story, however, is not that 

there are two kinds of accredited 
chicks, but in the way in which the accred- 
ited idea is working. Ohio will illustrate 
this. since the Ohio system was used to 


demonstrate accredited hatcheries at the ~ 


World’s Poultry Conference at Ottawa, 
Canada, last summer. 

Farmer producers of poultry and hatch- 
erymen joined hands in 1924 to organize 
the Ohio Poultry Producers’ Association 
with joint idea of improving the quality 
of baby ( hicks sold. 

The work of accrediting flocks and 
hatcheries was begun in 1925. In that 
year, 35 hatcheries, with an incubator 
eapacity of 2,192,320 eggs, hatched 
5,500,000 chicks. In 1927 this had grown 
to 59 hatcheries, with a capacity of 
3,389,428 eggs, hatching 10,634,000 chicks. 
For the 1928 season, 65 accredited hatch- 
eries, with incubator capacity of better 
than 4,000,000 eggs, will hatch in the 
neighborhood of 12,000,000 chicks. 

To supply these eggs, more than 500,000 
hens in 3,000 accredited flocks will be in- 
dividually culled and leg-banded. The 
culling must be done by a man from the 
hatchery who has previously attended a 
culling school at Ohio State University, 
passed an examination and received a 
license to cull from the association. 

After the culling, every one of the 
half-million birds must be individually in- 
spected and passed upon by inspectors in 
the pay of the association. Every bird 
must be standard bred, conform to breed 
qualifications, conform to standards for 
high egg-production, and the flock be 
kept under sanitary conditions. Diseased 
flocks can not be accredited. 


Premium on Eggs 

OR the extra work necessary to pro- 

duce accredited eggs, hatcheries pay a 
premium that ranges from 5 to 35 cents 
and averages about 15 cents. Last year 
the average price paid producers was 38 
cents a dozen, as compared with 27 cents, 
the average received by members of an 
Ohio co-operative marketing association. 
It is estimated that the total premium in 
1928 will amount to around $250,000. 

The association employs an executive 
officer known as field agent. He makes 
frequent and unannounced visits to hatch- 
eries, has charge of the flock inspectors, 
keeps track of advertising and reports 
any violation of rules to the directors. He 
also has authority to investigate com- 
plaints and settle them. He thus acts as 
the agent of the buyers of the chicks for 
their safeguarding. 

Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois and other 
states have much the same system. In 
Wisconsin and Illinois, however, the 
accrediting is done by the state. 

The work of the eastern states in trying 
to eradicate bacillary white diarrhea and 
tuberculosis in accredited flocks is note- 
worthy—but it would take another article 
to go into details. 
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BROWER’S “‘SAVE-ALL”’ 


FIRE PROOF VALVELESS ONLY 
BLUE FLAME 
OIL HOVER AP = 









Easy to adjust. Simple to operate. No 

fumes or smoke. Rigid steel base and can- 

opy. One gallon of oil burns 24 to32 hours. 

No. 32H—300-Chick, 32 in. Canopy..__... $7.75 

No. 42H—500-Chick, 42 in. Canopy.____. 8.85 

No. 52H—Giant 1000-Ch. 52 in. Canopy 9.95 
(82-H and 42-H are mailable) 


1928 Improved Double Draft 
Coal Brooder at New Low Price 


Positive 
, Thermostat 
: . Control 





a Pet 
Also Hard Coal 
Automatic double draft regulating. Can’t clog. 
4-inch pipe collar; removable clean-out baffle; 
heavy cast iron, tapering one-piece barrel; 
furnace type grates; heavy galvanized steel 

canopy. Fully guaranteed. 

No. 14— 500-Chick, 42 in Canopy.—....$10.00 
No. 15—1000-Chick, 52 in. Canopy... 12.75 
No. 16—Giant 1500-Ch. 62 in. Cancuy 15.75 











Save Delay! Order NOW Direct from Ad 


Most Complete Line of Poultry Supplies in the World 


BROWER MFG.CO. c.tolef 
Quincy, Il. FR 








Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and hammer. 
The materials, including heater, cost $4.96. 

I want you to try my brooder and will send you 
plans for making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 
Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. The Putnam Brood- 
er Heater holds 1 quart of oil and burns 10 days with- 
out attention. Try the brooder out and if you don't 
say it’s the best brooder you ever used, return the 
Heater in 30 days and get your money back. When 
ordering, please give your dealer’s name, Send for 
my free Booklet, ‘‘Poultry Helps.” 

Il. PUTNAM, Inc., Route 430-B, Elmira, N. Y. 










¢ added to the price of each 
chick quoted below will 
fully insure your Globe 
chicks against loss by sickness 
or disease of any kind for 15 
DAYS FROM SHIPPING DAY, the period of 
greatest chick losses. Insure your succese—order 
Globe Chicks—play safe! 

100% Live Guarantee Postpaid 50 100 )=—: $00 
S. C. Wh., Buff, Br. Leghorns $6.50 $12.00 $55. 


Barred Rox; R. I. Reds 7 .00 . 

Bl. Minorcas; Wh. Rox; Wyandots 7.80 14.00 

Buff Orps.; Sil. L. Wyandots 8.00 15.00 70. 

White Orps.; Buff Rocks 8.50 16.00 75. 

Heavy Mix 6.50 12.00 55. 
ssorted 5.50 9.50 42. 


We ship C. O. D. if you prefer. Reference: Bank of 
Berne. FREE CATALOG—24 pages—fully de- 
scribes our insurance plan. 


GLOBE HATCHERY, Box B, Berne, Indiana 





FREE Book socane con CHICKS) 


Gives Money Making Secrets of ay Rais- 
ing. Tells chicks 





hatch, care for and f. 
. Gi 





3. W. MILLER GO., Box! 70, Reckford, iil, 
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Preserving Eggs 


for 
Winter Use 


LIVED on a farm and took care of 
poultry for quite a few years, but I had 
» go away from the farm to learn a good 


lesson. 


When I went to college, I got a job 


waiting on tables to pay for my board. On 
Saturday forenoons I was given additional 

sks to do, and one of these, which gen- 
— took several forenoons in spring, 


as preserving eggs in water-glass. 

The manager of the boarding hall 
bought the eggs fresh from a_poultry- 
farmer nearby, and it was my job to pack 
the eggs in large stone jars, prepare the 
water-glass solution and pour it over the 
eggs. That’s about all there is to the 
process. 

Why preserve them? Because eggs are 
( heaper (What poultryman*hasn’t noticed 
this?) in spring than in winter. 

In this. particular case there was a 
saving of as much as 20 or 30 cents a 
dozen. And the eggs were just as good 
when taken out of the liquid in late fall or 
winter as when put into the jars in spring. 

Of course, that -isn’t possible unless 
clean, fresh eggs are used, and unless the 
eggs are kept covered with the liquid. 
Another thing —heon the jars in a cool, 
dry place C. L. 


The preserving solution can be bought 
at most drug stores. If the druggist 
doesn’t handle it, write the Poultry 
Editor, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia.] 


CZ 9 
A Wire Netting Keeps 
‘Birds from Droppings 


BELIEVE tuberculosis is often spread 

by poultry coming in contact with the 
droppings of infected fowls. Maybe I’m 
wrong about this, but I take no chances. 
I stretch common wire netting under- 
neath the roosts, letting it extend the full 
length of the apartment, about one foot 
above the dropping-boards. 

The wire is drawn tight, and fastened to 
hooks, so that it can easily be removed 
when necessary. The wire interferes in no 
way with the regular cleaning of dropping- 
boards, but makes it impossible for hens 
to scratch in the filth. This prevents con- 
tamination. 

Another thing—keeping the hens’ feet 
clean reduced the number of dirty eggs. 

The netting cost less than a dollar, and 
it was fitted into place in an hour. C. 














“You say your wife disappeared 
suddenly? What became of her?” 


“I suspect she was made into goose- 





berry pie” 

















LIVE-ABILITY! 





id you want to keep the start from being the finish be sure to order “the 
original baby food for baby chicks.” There’s no chance for mistake then. 
Chicks get scientifically prepared and blended food that willraiseevery liveable 
one. All the things necessary for good strong bone, muscle, nerve, vigor, 
blood, digestion and health are there. Order your season’s supply now. Good 
dealers won’t risk imitations. If you don’t know your Pratt dealer, write us. 


h PRATT FOOD COMPANY, 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
tt Buttermilk 


Set Baby Chick Food 


55 years of success and fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for a money- 
back trial of any Pratt feed or remedy. 


“fi(G) (6h, Qa JUST-RITE 
















Gr BYE SPARROWS! 


Don’t let sparrows 
spread disease among 


your poultry, spoil} 2,000,000 OFFICIAL TRAPNEST PEDIGREE 


your vegetable gar- Canadian R.. oO. Fr. Male Matin iso Quality, Exhibition 

an ou ation OC! ating 8 from igorous 8- 
den, attack your ease-Free, High-Record Layers a, by ones ioe ears of Con- 
grain and drive away | structive bheoding. Customers re k averages 
the song birds. Send | up to 229 e per hen in flocks of 175. "These Rey FY the 
today for an Ever-Set Trap and catch an aver- | i$ ed oo ee ne Dee + sie levermnens yes Ft. 2 SS re. 
age of 20 sparrows every day. _ The new low | 4 Breeds. ahs BABY TURKEYS, Sueed es, See- 
price direct to you is $4.75 prepaid. Costs noth- Largest and Most Beautiful Color-Plate Catalog ever pub: 


ing to operate. Never fails to work. Lasts in- | lish References: Bradstreets or The Peoples Bank, 
definitely. Your money back if you are not sat- | Gam ier, Ohio. 
isfied. More information mailed upon request. NABOB HATCHERIES, Box F-15, _Gambier, Ohio Ohio 


EVER-SET TRAP CO., Dept. B, Davenport, lowa _ 


fORLD'S FINEST \p\\uiaaU UAL BOOK 
‘oncretely written, attractively illus- 

Se? CHICKS trated, and intensely inserenting? Most 
valuable catalog that we have yet pub- 


ee / 

PRICE LOWAS ORDINARY.CHICKS lished. Virtually filled with cashable ideas on 
ET SAM brooding, feeding and poultry management. De- 
RNISHED 1s GovT. scribes our chicks and a service to you built upon 
Tancred and Wyckoff Wh. Le 14 years of aggressive effort. Your copy mailed 
100: $13; 600: * $62; Fishel Wh. vende. FREE immediately upon request. Write for it. 


and Wh. Rocks, Thompsons’ Strain Bd. | Fairfield Hatchery, Lock Box $13, Lancaster, 0. 
Rocks, Finest strain of Reds, Buff ad ~ 


FULD Rocke, por tee: tah: Oe: Se 28 oes QUALITY CHICKS _ aise, festa shone CE whit 
Bocas for broilers, 100: $13; 500: $62. Ten other popular Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orpi 


Ten’ YQ 






















breeds all blood tested and guaranteed 97% live delivery —» :. J Je Giants, White Wyandottes, hite 
gecente. 5 Special prices on large lots. Big color plate catalog | Plymouth es: Minorcas; Pekin and Indian Runner 
ree. Above Toh for F aoe and April delivery. | Ducks: $15.00 per 100 up. Live delivery geqegatecs Parcel 
INWOOD POUL YARDS Post, P id. Hatchin gs $8.00 per 1 Several 

Dept. 55 ‘CRANDALL, INDIANA Prebbits. Circular free Shipments will be made from 





x , pm nearest associated hatcheries. 





GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, 723-D, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Sureacooeaaes | SEND NO p MONEY: He CHAS 
Get our special offer on late hatched chicks, tA 
Write tor de details. Our big catalog tells all 














fet our Ohio accredi chicks. Every Nese $0.0. and 
breeder is ba Prices reasonable. Every guaran- 
teed. Find out Paeeat our chick guarantee plart. You can’t lose! 


fleytville Accredited Hatcheries, 109 Main Main St., Hoytville, Ohle 
dike oo 


Money-Making Poultry Farm paar cee 


Equipped, es Village. On im ed _— 47 «acres, ; 14—100. 
BBE DUCKLINGS *&ckaei Ss = 




















Ceolemente; part cash. Ploures aad dona details page #2, new 














po Ey “Gly Barta with 00 ae a ee 
Spring Catalog. Free. ep ath Ave, New York City |ROY E PARDEE, Chery St, ISLIP, L. 1, N. Y. 
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rREE 


One of the greatest 
books ever published 
—full of valuable 
data on feeding, 
breeding, mating, 
culling and _ other 
poultry subjects. 


Dept. 38 








REWARD 


DEAD or ALIVE! 


The members of the ‘‘Poul- 
try Disease Gang” are being 
hunted in every state in the 
country. They are danger- 
ous “killers.” 
this outlaw gang include 
*Coccidiosis,” *‘Cholera,” 
“White Diarrhoea, ‘“‘Roup.”’ 


Poultry raisers are urged to 
watch for these murderers-- 
they will be found in poul- 
try yards where no butter- 
milk is fed. Since Dried But- 
termilk is the sworn enemy 
of these “‘killers,’’ it is not 
likely you will find them if 
“Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk is on the job.” 


Collis Products Co. 


Members of 


SSE, 










Get your copy free today—send 
us your feed dealer’s name. 


Clinton, lowa 



















We ies e heen eotabiished 28 years i ert proge ce | 
icks ng American = 
6 ‘ald Fi ie, Bapron White vi oh j s from Im. 


Wyandott coin Mixed 
ag 7 varieties. “Get our large Pree = 
a Fiiustrated 32-page Catalog in colors. © Full descriptions.’ 
Ww O. D. 20th Contury # » Box E, New jew Washington, o. 


Pay for chicke when you get them. 
A ted rye: of tte -laying 


Pure-bred_ selec 

ability. BIG CATALOG 

Write today for free illustrated catalog. 
Wealso furnish 2 and 6 weeks old chicks. 
. W. Ossege Hatchery, Dept. 21, Ottawa, O. 





J 

Baby Chicks None Better 
Our chick buyers make 
us mon Our free catalog tel about them. Our chicks 
a koniet, strong. hig ly developed, pure bred stock. 
This was lent’ year as exhibitor at Ohio State Fair. 

Write we now poultry. 
Chick Hatchery Co., Box J, New London, ( o. 








ae st! Chick, — soc" Profil, 
Pure pure CHICKS & Big sturdy selected chicks. 


Breeders iret. chosen 
ap itete e trained at State University 1.00 down 
Fob your order. Will ship balance 

Y Write to = ‘tree literature and price list. 
Dept. 1, Fostoria, Ohio 











Pais es QUALITY CHICKS 
come from flocks mated and culled under the 
supervision of Po Poultrymen trained by the Ohio State Uni- 
hens to give you good chicks. 
catalog, write for it. 
Farms Hatchery, Route 27, Lancaster, Ohio 





From Missouri's 
8c up. Breeding ay 
Sovence st customers ia 48 otates- 
A di FreeCatalog. 
BOOTH POULTRY PARES, Box 513, CLINTON, MO. 














~ }5 50,000 Weekly, Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery Guaran- 
Rst ‘ teed All flocks culled. so 100 400 
‘Boff & Br. jeaherns $6.50 $12.00 $46.00 
White M Barred Rocks, Blk. Min 7.50 14.00 54.00 
Buff Orpingtons and Buff Rocke ¥ . 
Rhode Island Reds & White Wyan. 8.00 15. 58.00 
Buff Minorcas 8.50 16.00 62.00 
Black Giants and Light Brahmas 12.50 24.00 94.00 
pases 7.00 13.00 50.00 
avy Mixed $12 per —_ Odds and Ends, $9 per 100 
Penn Ducks, $30 per 100. Catalog in colors free. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Gox2i, Sucyrus, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS °**ty.o%e Ro” 
cost no more. 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 
lected by expert poultrymen. Get the 
benefit of our low prices. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 
Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 
utility stock. Write today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Box 9, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


CHAMIPIONS-COD 


CP fr Beak, shoes Sopp oe 
a eee a 
_ rices. 



















, tPA filustrated 
FARM SERVICE RouteH10;TYRONE, PA. 


enouay CHICKS. C. 0. D. after they arrive. 
r purebred. ne Universi ! of —— 
TUCKEY HATCHERY, Sb W. Ga or REMINGTON: ET. 
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Eight Reasons 
for CULLING 


OULTRYMEN who know chicks are 

beginning to realize that the proper 
time to begin culling operations is when 
the chicks are being removed from the 
incubator. 

It takes considerable nerve to snuff out 
the lives of the downy little fellows at this 
stage of their lives, be they ever so weak, 
but much later trouble will be entirely 
avoided if this is done. 

Only strong, healthy, active chicks 
should be placed under the brooder. All 
weak, ill-formed, dumpy, inactive chicks 
should be killed. This same hard-hearted 
practise should be followed from the in- 
cubator to the laying-house. Keep only 
the strong, thrifty, early-maturing birds 
and kill or discard all that at any time 
show signs of unthriftiness or deformities. 
Slow-maturing birds should be fattened 
and sent to market. 

There are many distinct advantages 
that can be secured by culling—advan- 
tages that apply equally well to the farm 
poultry-keeper, the back-yard poultry- 
man and the commercial operator. Briefly 
stated, some of these advantages are: 


By taking the poor producers out of the 
flock, opportunity is afforded for mak- 
ing an increased profit on the poultry 
operations. 


The feed bill for the smaller, more efficient 
flock is lowered. 

Weak birds are eliminated. 

Because the weak birds are the first to 
contract disease, danger of and losses 
from disease are reduced. 


The labor of caring for the flock is reduced. 


More room is afforded those birds which 
are left in the flock. 


The total investment is reduced. 
The farm flock is materially improved. 


¢tc-Z 2 


Infertile Eggs Bring 
a Premium 


HEN we started selling infertile 

eggs from our farm flock of 400 lay- 
ing hens, we did not think we would in- 
crease our income appreciably. 

We had been beseeched by the owner 
of a hatchery of day-old chicks to sell him 
eggs for hatching at an advance of two 
cents a dozen above market price, but we 
figured that for every male we fed to do 
this, we could feed two laying hens. This 
would mean more than the two-cent in- 
crease in hatchery eggs. 

We soon found a market for our in- 
fertile eggs at a premium of three cents a 
dozen. grocery firm, with a chain of 
stores, preferred them to fertile eggs for 
their entire trade, and from then on 
marketing our eggs was no problem. 

Last season, we produced over $800 
worth of eggs alone from our flock of 
layers. 

‘The truck came twice each week and 
took our eggs away. All we had to do 
was pack the eggs carefully in cases. We 
picked out all small ones, which we used 
upon our table. Geo. W. Brown. 


Cc-Z 2 


The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will give prompt information, by mail, to 
our readers, on any phase of chicken keep- 
ing—how to get more eggs—treatment of 
poultry sts and diseases—feeding, etc. 
Stamp, pL ra ~ 
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The Poultryman’s 
MAIL-BAG 


HAVE a pair of pigeons that raised 
eleven pairs of squabs from December 
4, 1926, to January 3, 1928. I have nearly 
100 pairs of birds and I keep a strict 
record of each pair of birds by the number 
of the nest box and by the band number 


of each pair. Some of my birds raised as 
low as six pairs of squabs, but most of my 
birds ran from seven to nine pairs of 
squabs. 

No one ca | what a pair of birds will 


do without keeping a strict record of the 
entire flock. From the record you will 
find the loafers which are only a drain 
on your feed bill. These are the kind of 
birds that should not be allowed in a 
loft of good breeders. C. B. Yost. 


Experiments reported in Delaware 
Bulletin 151, ‘‘Use of Lights on White 
Leghorn Pullets,’’ show just what you 
expect—that artificial lights increase 
the winter egg-production. Birds 
used in these experiments were not 
hurt by the 12- to 14-hour day made 
possible by the use of artificial lights 
in winter. 


Write the Delaware Ex- 


Want a cop 
eriment St Newark, Del. 
My belief that my Black Minorcas are 
ikin to blackbirds has been confirmed by 
the feat of « of my flock. 
Out in chicken-yard stands the 
lump of ¢ old oak tree, about eight 
feet high a probably - three feet in 


diameter One day last summer I 
chanced to an old black hen noisily 
descending from the top of the stump. 
er my young son called 

i attenti lo a black hen sitting atop 
the stump. He investigated and found a 
nest of 14 eggs 


Nome day . 


One day the hen came to the kitchen 
door piloting ten tiny black babies. A 
search of the nest revealed four un- 
hatched eggs. The entire hatch had 
been brought safely to earth, but how 
we shall never know. M.C. M. 


It is not necessary to cool or air eggs in 
most incubators. However, in hot-water- 
heated machines where little air circula- 
tion takes place, it sometimes improves 
the hatch to cool the eggs moderately 
twice daily when they are turned. Also, 
if the temperature is inclined to run too 
high, cooling the eggs tends to overcome 
the ill effects. Turning the eggs is im- 
portant and applies to all incubators. It 
is not exceptional to find hatcheries 
turning eggs four times a day until the 
time the eggs pip. 
Many incubators are equipped with 
turning devices, which make turning 
four times daily a simple matter. If 
hand turning is required, two or three 
times a day will do. Eggs don’t have 
to be turned completely over—a slight 
rolling will do. 


Have you the facts about coccidiosis? 
How the chicks get the disease, its diag- 
nosis, prevention and control? 

If you do not have the answers to 
these questions, the next issue of The 
Farm Journal will be worth a lot to 
you, for these and other questions 
will be discussed by one of the best 
authorities on the subject. 























Non-Tablets Pen 

Five WORE siicocscdseecdenbsccssccsoceee 4 
Socom Wee ..acccotsceceterns 5 
Tieisd WOO? scccceccdaceepncieses ties 3 
Party Week oe ciskiiioitionnt 3 
Wat ets WON: s...ckcsé:-cockaccencemot 3 
IIS = a 

I 5 i cceieccdsestssteleeeedlinns 19 


Besides the 19 chicks that 
died from diarrhea in the Non- 
Tablets pen, 7 chicks died from 
low vitality. No signs of Diar- 
rhea developed in the pen that 
received the Tablets, and only 
2 chicks died from any cause. 

These Tablets are the result 
of extensive scientific. research, 
and are highly efficient in the 
treatment of Coccidiosis as well 





BULLETIN 
On Diarrhea in Chicks 


Research Farm, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


510 one-day-old chicks were used in this experiment. They were 
separated into two pens. 255 chicks were placed in each pen. 

All the chicks were of the same breed and from the same brood. 
Both pens received the same feed and the same care, except one 
pen had Dr. Hess White Diarrhea Tablets in all their drinking 
water until they were four weeks old. 


Loss from Diarrhea 


Guaranteed—DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess 
White Diarrhea 


Tablets Pen 
WRRGOE UE ov vceveLteescccgudesbioes 0 
Second Weelk .........-:...tsaue 6 
TN OEE» cocvncsvettnsectidinatinas 0 
WOME FOU OE onndesccscocccconpcseecsce 0 
Fifth Week .......... Pt? NE eX 0 
RR ae TREES 

0 


as Ordinary Diarrhea. They can 
be used either as a preventive or 
as a remedy. 

They stay in solution. After 
once dissolving Dr. Hess White 
Diarrhea Tablets in the drink- 
ing water, no further stirring is 
necessary. Your chicks get the 
same medicine whether it be the 
first or last drop in the vessel. 
That’s important. ; 





TABLETS 








$200 MORE PROFIT A YEAR 


Through Combini 





Your Farm Implements 
and Using Larger Teams 


NO EXTRA EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
DRIVE WITH ONE PAIR OF LINES 


Methods Completely Described in 


NEW HITCH BOOKLET [8:,*,<oPx 


Published by 


HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N.Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He named it Powdr- 
paint. It comesin the form of a dry powder and all 
that is required is cold water to make a int 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside ppating. It is the cement prin- 
ciple applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint 
and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc,, Manufacturers, 3 
North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package will 
be mailed to you free, also color card and full in- 
formation showing you how you can save a g 
many dollars. Write today. 





A flash of lightning may leave your in No 
A og Barnett A 


Lightning Protection to li ep - — aE it 
tnin ion to life a y . Write 
for our book LIGHT owners. 
AGENTS 


NING sent free to 
» We teach you the 


wo. Meare 


Now. Write for Agente” poles, free samples, , ote. 
30S. 3. BARNETT & CO., Mfrs., Cedar Rapids, towa. 








Walsh G Tractor 
Plows, Seeds, Cultivetes, 
For Gardners, Florists, Fruitmen-Walk or Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRI 
Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs. Ca’ Free 







ALSH TRACTOR CO. 24i"Pafmace avs i 











POSTS the best and cheapest on the market. 
Prices will prove this. Price Lists free. 
J. H. DOWNS, 9 Howard Place, Jersey City, N. J. 








$20.00 buys 100 Downs Steel Angle 
Fence Posts 6 feet long. My posts are 
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SPRING IS TIME TO 


WORM POULTRY! 


Here’s easy 
_flock control 






OW is the time when worming 

flocks pays best. It’s extra prof- 
itable to have them worm-free during 
high egg production. 

Here’s the easy way that requires no 
individual handling. Egg production 
positively not slowed up. It’s cheap, 
too. Gets rid of round worms— tape 
worms—all the common worms. 

Geta bag of Pratts Poultry Worm 
Powder from your dealer on money 
back trial. Results guaranteed; order 
now. 

PRATT FOOD CO., 


yatts 


Write us for our FREE 

fact book — PROFIT 

FROM POULTRY 
1928 


124 Walnut St., Philade!phia, Pa. 






55 years of success and 
fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See 
your dealer for a money- 
back trial of any Pratt 
remedy. 


POULTRY WORM POWDER 











Kerlin Leghiet Chicks 


“If you want more winter eggs 
and larger profits you must ave’ @ 
Kortin's Leghorns.” L. J. Matheny, 

on, Il, “None dg ein my 35 years’ capertence with 
rs. P. — Lstart Falls, 


chicken “we I Ww 

w Wint yers. ae hite 
Eggs. 265-332 record stock. Ghee Egg Contest Win- 
ners. Breeders Diarrhea Test Bargains in 


Chicks Free feed with chicks, Big discount 
} apetered now, 100% live, delivery when wanted. Valu- 


bie Big four- folor 5 Catalog FREE. Write for it today. 
Poultry Farm, Box 16 , Center Hall, Pa. 


>) a8 CHICK OFFER 


HO-ME CHICKS FROM MISSOURI'S 
Great $100,000 Hatchery. World's Lowest Prices for 
uality offered. $1 per 100 books order. Same strains 
win at Famous Keg ls Laying Contesta, All breeds. 
100%, girs. prepaid iete poultry course, 10 les- 
Ene filled with secrets and tricks of Itry raising, 

& = Sertemets. Write for Wondertul Free Poultry 
rices. Service & quality guaranteed. 


‘smith Bros. Hateheries, Box 30, MEXICO, MO. 







pie 


PURE BRED CHICK 


t our new pricés on Michi rok Accredited S. C. 
rns, Anconas, ks, famous founda- 


tion strains. ‘Big new inetractive chick book free. 
Save Money —Write today. 
Silver Ward Hatchery, Box 35, Zeeland, Mich. 


White horn Males head our 
| flocks. All have dams records of 
200 - 291 eggs—over 1000 pullets under 


R. O. P. trapnest supervision. 
CHICK CATALOG Write today. Also ask about our su- 
FREE perior Barred Rocks of high quality. 


Surtees Aeeremes atehery, Bex 19, Portsmouth, O. 


Fov's BIG BOOK, in Colors 


Low prices 
"Stock and 
oa FREE! 
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FRANK POY, 03, C 
Our Chicks Cost No More 
tte auroral Su cao, Cg cart eqpert (veined 
aie ia "ALSO BABY BABY Dl BURKS WY bc toaey. 
"S IDEAL Bi jevaus, onlio 








Pure bred, Blood tested, free range breeders. 
Fe 120; Rocks, Reds, l4c; 


Orpingtons, Minorcas, lbe: 


Wya ndottes 
fy 2c. M004 live Sodidietce. Valuable Chick Manuai 





CLEANLINESS 
brings bigger 


Chick Profits 


A Clean Chick Makes Money Quick 
HAT is the winning slogan in a contest 
conducted by a county farm bureau in 

New Hampshire. The contest was part 

of a “Grow Healthy Chicks’ campaign. 

On the first day of the campaign, 52 

poultrymen enrolled 130,000 chickens. 
Something comparatively new, these 

“Grow Healthy Chicks’’ campaigns are. 

And mighty worth-while. Just notice 

what we accomplished here in Windham 

county, Conn., last year: 
We had 143 men brooding 
chicks in our “Grow Healthy 


187,000 
Chicks” 
plan 

Those who followed all eight points in 
our “Grow Healthy Chicks’’ program had 
a mortality of 8.8 per cent. 
who followed all eight points 
except the first one (which calls for clean 
chicks from stock tested for white diar- 
rhea) had a mortality of 14.2 per cent. 
Gome,e up. 

Those who followed all points except 
chicks and clean land had a mor- 
: 2 per cent. Higher still, you 


= 
j hose 


clean 
tality of 
Se¢€ 
Eight Cardinal Points 
N' )W, you will want to know what the 
eight points are. I will tell you: 

1. Clean Chicks: Start with white- 
diarrhea-free chicks or eggs. 

Incubators: Scrape, scrub, 
use clean burlap on nursery 


2. Clean 
disinfect, 
tray 

3. Clean Brooder-Houses: Scrape 
clean, scrub with water and lye or disin- 
fectant (Bichlorid of mercury, tablet 
form, one ounce to eight gallons of water.) 
Spray with disinfectant, then whitewash. 

4. Clean Ground: Use only ground that 
has been entirely free from chickens or 
chicken manure for at least one year. 

5. Clean Litter: Use shavings. Clean 
and renew after first ten days, then every 
five days thereafter. 

6. Clean Feed: Feed only in boxes or 
hoppers inside of the houses. Grain may 
be fed on the ground outside if a new spot 
is used each day. 

7. Clean Management: Avoid travel- 
ing from the hens’ quarters onto the chick 
Use disinfectants. Keep visitors 


range. 
out! 

8. Clean Laying-Houses: Scrape out. 
Scrub with water and lye or disinfectant. 


Spray with good disinfectant, then white- 
wash. F. L. Davis. 


Cc-Z 2 


Soybean Savings 


ANDS UP, all those who have grown 

soybeans. Not enough hands. Those 
folks who didn’t raise their hands don’t 
know what they are missing. The hay 
is a cheap source of protein. In Minne- 
sota feeding tests, the cost of mill feeds 
was cut half in two by using soybean 
hay instead of timothy. Bulletin 239, 
ag e from Minnesota Experiment Station, 

Paul, Minn., tells about these tests. 
de look into this crop. 


Cc-Z 2 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted 
by practical workers and research investi- 
gators, will give advice on farm machinery, 
building, sewage disposal, etc. Stamp, 
please, for reply by return mail. 








SEIDELTON FARMS, Dept. F, Washingtonville, Pa. 


The Farm Journal 





ricol™ 
Fo or r White ite Diarrhea 


Death loss stopped in 1 in few hours, and 
sick chicks full of pep. 


Simply drop an Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, and watch the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive. Mrs. E. 
E. Franks, Ramedell, Tex., writes: “‘] was losing 
10 to 15 chicks a day before the Avicol came. I 
haven't lost one since. 

Used in time, it prevents the whole trouble 
at trifling cost. A mild, safe intestinal anti- 
septic that controls all bowel diseases in chicks. 
Entirely different from anything you ever tried. 
Money back if not satisfied. Send 50c for 
liberal package (or $1 for large economy size) 
to Burrell- ~~~ Co., 904 Postal Station Bldg., 
_Indianapolis, | 


S00 LINE ‘LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
_i S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Mine. 





STATE ACCREDITED. Our a 2 National Eeg 


r 100; Bar., 
an., Buff Orp. Os. W 
y. $16; “Assorted $8.75. Postpaid 10m orp. gud 
Mem. 1.B.C.A. Smith Ha ree Poultry 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY Dept. 26 ___ Metropolis, wu. 


SQUAEB ¢)) BOOK ({) FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. You 
= Ay surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 


BABY CHICKS 


FROM HIGH RECORD 
TRAPNESTED STOCK 
sg to > pedigreed male matings and 
. O. P. average 217 eggs. Highest farm 


Ohio Accredited flocks. 

k average 204 
ae i ~ chicks grow into heavy layers. Low prepaid 
rices. Send for catalogue. 


Ban ee pa 











S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS A¢S*PiZ=2 


Our Leghorns are of same blood as world’s record hen 
Maizie. Also Barred Rocks and Wyandottes of high 
quality. Get our literature and prices. 

ERLAY POULTRY FARM Box 7 DELAWARE, O. 


Chicks and baby docks at prices to —_ 
Dux C.O.D, recketbook.” Bes 


edigreed males 

® coe a females make 

chicks of finest quality. yee poultry book and catalog. 
Get details of our liberal C. cs 

Cooperative Breeding & AA L. Co., Box 121, Tiro, O. 

Ee. BREED Most Profitable chick- 

o~. Sas, on, wemmeeans 


Choice, pure b 








Few poe, ages. chicks, incubators at low at low zs 


Vatuable  foo-pege ae and cai re} ai 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 627, Mankato, Minn. 


MASTER BRED CHICKS 


on Pa 7 ones Levu breedi organization. 
e breed , oe! 


ity , J eggs and up 
year. 4 carrenen., Utility Chicks yr Sc each. 100% 
ive delivery, pr epaid. Prompt service. TALOG FREE. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Box 101, COLUMBIA, MO. 
FERRIS S T R A I NoOUuT¢C 


po agg LEGHORN ¢ H i c K S 


April...$12.00 per 100 $110.00 per 1000 

oa . 10,00 per 100 90.00 per 1000 

Postage Paid. 00% live arrival guaranteed. 

C JUNIATA POULTRY PARM - RICHFIELD, PA. 


PaAccredited Chicks -c.O.DW 


Pay for chicks when you receive hem, , Roe 
selected, accredited stock. Every breeder 

BEAUTIFUL Send for details, saaeands ome Write 
CATALOG FREE today. Our chicks are highest quality. 
South Kenton Poultry Farm, Box 14, Kenton, Ohio 


— and males now half 

e. Thousands of eight- 

week — ullets. Also baby 

chicks and eggs. Trapnested, foundation stock 
egg bred 28 years. ae at can S conthene. Catalog and 


special price bulletin free. I ship ¢c. o. d. and guarantee 
satisfaction. Geo. B. Ferris, 699 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


RELIABLE DAY CHICKS 
Best Breeds, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, stock 


and cogs s reasonable. Send for circular and prices. 
PION STOCK FARMS TELFORD, PA. 























HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS. 


Get my free circular before we order chicks—tells why the 
Black Leghorn is the greatest layer and most profitable breed 
on earth. Write today. AE Hampten, Box 





5 lb. hens. 
Free Cata 
Box A, 


Eggs. Low Chick prices. 
MAPLESIDE LEGHORN FARM, 


> 








Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 


Big English White Leghorns — 








—_ 
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farms. 


first 


ton 
mixed 
chased 


Barley 


cent.”’ 


chance. 


And 


book. 





weighing 


already 


of feed 


Barley and oats 


Peas, oats and barley 


years ago. 


of foodstuffs. 


MIXED HAY 


makes almost a 


his talks on feeds 


1,100 pounds and 


Complete Ration 


N one of 

large gathering of dairymen, Prof. E. 8. 
Savage, of Cornell University, stated that 
a ration comprised of alfalfa hay, corn 
silage and oats-barley-peas, would furnish 
a complete ration. For example, a cow 
giving 35 
pounds daily of 3.5 per cent milk would 
require for maintenance and milk pro- 
duction 2.8 pounds of digestible protein 
and 19.21 total digestible nutrients. 
the use of barley-oats-peas and alfalfa hay, 
we have the following ration: 


before a 


By 


Dig. protein Total dig. nu. 


(Ibs.) 

12 lbs. alfalfa hay . 1.27 

35 lbs. corn silage... on ee 

8 lbs. peas-oats-barley . 80 
2 Ibs. supplemental pro- 

tein mixture 1.00 

3.46 


(Ibs.) 
6.19 
6.20 
5.92 


1.59 





19.90 


The above table represents a feeding 
ration that has been used on many of our 


The 3.46 pounds of digestible 


suggested. 


grains with 400 poun 
concentrates. 


protein and 19.9 pounds of total digestible 
nutrients more than meet the requirements 
mentioned for the cow. 
pounds of supplemental mixture may be 
one of several general-purpose feeds, as 
This combination 
permits the dairy-farmer to use in every 
he mixes 1,600 | pe ge of 
s 


The two 


of pur- 


The following shows the average yield 
per acre of oats, barley, oats and barley, 
and the peas-oats-barley mixture under 
similar growth conditions: 


Average Yield per Year 


Yield Digest 


Digest. 


per nutrients protein 


acre per acre per acre 
(Ibs.) (Ibs.) (Ibs.)_ 
1152 811 111 
1392 1105 125 
1536 1142 144 
1682 1256 177 


“The proper combination for all dairy- 
farmers where alfalfa hay and 
and barley can be grown, is alfalfa and 
corn silage for roughage, and peas, oats 
and barley for grain, with a little addi- 
tional protein in the grain from the proper 
combination of high protein feeds to bring 
the content of the grain to about 18 per 


eas, oats 


Thus states Professor Savage. 


Cc-Z 2 


his elder 


But 


as soon 


cA Good New Book , 


ESTINY presided at the birth of a 
boy in a Cape Cod village 90-odd 
He was not to change the 
world’s maps or make military history. 
Instead, he was the human instrument by 
which destiny transformed the world’s 
sources and supplies of an essential class 
A younger son of a large 
family on a sandy, unfertile farm in the 
dreadful 40’s, he did not have much of a 
brothers 
butchers, and from them he learned the 
trade on which he built. 
as you get the words 
“Cape Cod” and “butcher,” 
the man is Gustavus F. Swift. 
ography, by his son, Louis F. Swift, in 
collaboration with Arthur Van Vlissinger, 
Jr., makes mighty good reading. 
Yankee of the Yards’ is the title of the 


were 


you know 


His bi- 


‘és he 


Get it from your bookstore, or 


from the publisher, A. W. Shaw and 
Company, Chicago. 

















Each cylinder—a vital part— 
must pass more than a dozen 
delicate hand gaugings and 
minute inspections before it is 
bassed for assembly in a 
Colt Revolver. 





Tremendous trifles.. 





COLT fire arms are made in one grade only. 
Every gesture of production, inspection and 
test is aimed at perfection of safety and opera- 
tion. In every essential of durability, reliability 
and accuracy each COLT Revolver or Auto- 
matic Pistol is as special as though it had been 
built to the most rigid specifications of a ba . 
ticular service. Every COLT must successfully 
pass hundreds of actual gauge and visual in- 
spections. Some of these may seem trifling and 
unimportant. Yet, it is this infinite care which 
places every COLT—and every COLT owner 
—on the safe side. It is because of unflagging 
alertness in these “tremendous trifles” that 


If you would like to start 
or join a local Revolver 
Club, send us your name. 
Women, too, may enroll. 
If it’s the Colt Catalogyou 
want—ask for No. 23 


COLTS are standard fire arms of the. U.S. 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Police Depart- 
ments and other protective agencies through- 
out the world. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 












“OLT - The World's Right Arm __ 












ee 
Manwith Car (‘= 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell our large, fine 
quality line of daily 
necessities from 
your car. No ex- 
perience necessary. Last year Pospisil, of Kas., 
Chapman, of Tex., and others earn 


$200 TO $sce A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from all 
others. Our advertising half sells the goods for you. 
Premiums, samples and gifts all make business come 
your way. Business is permanent, pleasant and 
profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 

Two entirely different lines, 241 items. Something 
for every home. Two lines mean two profits. We 
will give you liberal credit. Write for details about 


our new- proposition. 
FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 289, Freeport, Ill. 
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HIS way you get nationally-known 

magazines at great savi bscrip- 
tions may be new, renewal or extension. 
Simply choose the number that suits you 
best, enclose your remittance and mail. 








CLUB No. 284 
Modern Homemaking, | yr...... 
Good Stories, | yr bb eg as due ceeds Value $2.00 
Household SF rere All F 
> EPP asa’ or 
Home Circle, I yp “ve! $1.00 
Til FARM JOURNAL yrs... 
CLUB No. 296 
Woman's World, | yr.......... 
ro Fheme Journal, | yz. .... Value $2.50 
yer All F@ 


P 
Homemaking 

Good TA: PEE evdveyecc eens 

Household bE Ftereceee 

Gentlewoman | yr.... 

THE FARM AL, 2 yrs.... 


In case you want to save money on magazines not 
listed here, write to us giving the list you want. We 
will quote you the very lowest prices by return mail. 
Send Orders to 


THE FARM JOURNAL, Dept. M 














Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa, 
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_ MAGNETISME! 


a” 2, J 


lee 


ms papa rae 


NOT ENOUGH to be f 
merely beautiful. One must 
be magnétique as well. 
The chic Parisienne clev- 
erly achieves this effect 
with Djer-Kiss poudre and 
rouge—for not only, do 
they lend exquisite charm 
to the complexion, but they 
add magnétisme with their 
fragrance—that inimitable 
Djer-Kiss parfum created 
for love, and romance and 
moonlit moods. 

ALFRED H. SMITH CO. Sole Importers 
233 Spring Street, New York 


LSS 


C7T- 


Kerkoff ~ Paris 






Dace “Powder 
Blanche, ‘Rachel, 
DRaturelle 6o# 


The Farm Journal _ 





was developed in satin-back crépe, but 
Would be pretty in pongee, damask, wool 
crépe or « hallis. 

An excellent model for satin-back crépe 
is shown in 6078—the crépe side used for 
the upper portion, the satin side below. 
Plain and printed silks or cottons, silk and 
wool, or silk with lace could be used. 

In 6087 we show a housedress for wo- 
men of heavy build. Percale or other 
cotton prints in small figures, plain or 
narrow-striped gingham, linene and cham- 
bray are good materials for this model. 

The diagonal closing and the front 
drapery in 6089 are very modish and the 
stvle is rood for all soft materials. 

Misses will like dress 6112, which is 
made in blue-and-white print with white 
bands for neck and sleeves. Collar and 
cuffs of lace would improve this costume. 

Girls’ dress 6092 is in two-piece sports 
style, to be made up in jersey, flannel, 





‘Completing the (];NSEMBLE 


7) Continued from page 56 Ww 
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6106. Ladies’ Dress. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
52 inches bust measure. 

6078. .Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
inches bust measure. 

6075. Ladies’ Dress. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
52 inches bust measure. 

6112. Misses’ Dress. 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

6087. Ladies’ Housedress. 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50, 52, 54 inches bust measure. 

6092. Girls’ Dress. 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 








"Rouge 
six alluring shades so# 





wool crépe, gingham, linene and ratine. 

In 6128 we find a brown jersey jumper 
with blouse of ecru pongee. Blue serge 
with blue-and-white foulard would be 
pretty; so would plain and printed cot- 
tons and plain and checked gingham. 

Silk and cotton prints are both used for 
6093. The bloomer dress pictured in 6124 
can be made up in plain and checked 
gingham and the heavier cotton prints. 

The shapely apron shown in 6113 is 
made of flowered percale, bound with 
bias folds of plain chambray. 

The comfortable rompers shown in 
6098 are made of percale with chambray 
trimmings. Dress 6101 is made of plain 
pink cotton with a band of flowered print 
around the bottom edge 

Infants’ set 6130 includes a dress with 
daintily embroidered yoke, a petticoat to 
be made of flannel or cambric and a 
wrapper made of wash flannel. 
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6128. Girls’ Dress. 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

6089. Ladies’ Dress. 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 inches 
bust measure. 

6093. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

6098. Child’s Rompers. 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 

6101. Girls’ Dress. 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 

6124. Girls’ Dress. 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

6130. Infants’ Set. 

6113. Ladies’ Apron. Medium. 














Prices of patterns obtainable from The Farm Journal will be found on page 71 
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SIMPLE FOODS 
for 
Late Parties 


N olden days, the servants or members 

of the household ministered to guests 
who came from afar by bathing their feet. 
What could have been more refreshing in 
those davs of sandy roads? 

Nowadays, when driving quickly from 
one place to another, we have little 


physical discomfort. Hospitality can be 
shown by the serving of food, but quanti- 
ties of rich foods are not needed to assure 
one’s guests they are welcome. The 


courtesy of a cup of tea or a cooling drink 
will make a new acquaintance feel the 
spirit of friendliness in your home. 

Who has not suffered from ‘‘too much 
party the night before’? Our good times 
need not bring headaches and “spells of 
indigestion’ if only our hostesses will be 
kind 

Now that it is April and eggs are more 


plentiful, serve angel-food cake in large 
slices, or sunshine cake, so delicious to 
eat. Cocoa or chocolate is all that need 


be added. Some folks prefer a mixed- 
fruit drink or a serving of peeled fruit, 
carefully arranged on one of the pretty 
new glass plates. Cakes or cookies, 
freshly made and without much butter or 
ingredients that make for “richnegs,’”’ can 
be passed often and no harmful effects will 
follow 


Ice-Cream and Gelatin 
CE-CREAM is a favorite, and yet the 
fruit ices are more suitable than rich 

cream for this in-between meal. 

Gelatin is decorative when served in 
glass dishes like those used for frozen 
desserts. Two kinds of gelatin showing 
pretty colors and having different flavors, 
served in the dish with sponge-cake or 
lady’s-fingers and whipped cream or 
marshmallow whip used to garnish—all 
these are quickly digested and yet they 
are delectable. 

Tiny baking-powder biscuits spread 
with butter or cream cheese or marmalade, 
passed with a cup of*tea or coffee, will 
make the refreshments for an afternoon 
party. Wafers or small drop cakes with 
glasses of chilled fruit juices bring a 
feeling of satisfaction on a hot afternoon 
or after an evening of games. 

Think first of the time of day and when 
the next meal will probably be served, 
then plan simple, wholesome refreshments. 
Remember the most lasting impression 
of your party will be the happy time 
spent in your home, the delightful people 
who were there, the delicious foods served 
so tastefully, and the feeling of well-being 
the following day. 


Cc. --Z 2 
Style Service 


Bas you need expert advice about fash- 
iens? Have you questions about 
your clothes? What is going to be worn?’ 
What suits best your figure and coloring? 

Fifth Avenue and Paris are elose at 
hand if you write the Fashion Editor, 
and tell exactly what you wish to buy or 
make. Give a description of yourself, 
height, weight, hair (age, if you will) and, 
if possible, send a recent full-length snap- 
shot picture 

Describe the clothes you expect to wear 


with the new garment, and give some idea 
of the money to be spent. We will be 
glad to suggest pleasing color plans, suit- 


able style, pattern, material and trimming. 
Please send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope with your letter. 



















Lg The Purchase of 
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It improves with age. Stock up 
while this offer lasts 


HIS great Vanilla and Baking Powder 
offer is made for a limited time only 
by The J..R. Watkins Co., Retail Dept. 
No need to tell old customers about the rich, 
full flavor of Watkins Vanilla that comes 
from the plump, juicy vanilla beans, com- 
pounded with just enough vanillin and cou- 
marin to keep the delicious taste and aroma 
from baking out or freezing out. To new 
customers we promise, “Accept this offer 
and you will discover two products that 
you will never want to be without.” 
It should be enough to offer 11 ounces of this vanilla 
for 98 cents—less than 9 cents an ounce—but we are 
doing more! We are offering to GIVE you a full 
pound of baking powder besides, with the purchase 
of two bottles. 


This offer is limited as to time and may never be 
repeated. Take advantage of it and tell your friends. 
Write today for our 64-page book, “Spices from the 
Orient”. You'll find it useful. Mailed FREE/ 
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= 
FISH and other exclusive novelties from Sferactive Goes 
rack, Big profits, right at home, spring, summer 
G | economical f j yet we eat fall. Wri ee —— ny ey = a* 
less fish than any other nation. You r ; 
would eat more fish if you served STS Ra ee 
it 2 as of 3 parts hot 
meption’ Uuitine ant 2 eee » Farm Journal Dress Patterns 
LEA & PERRINS —, 
t id; send coin. 15 cents in 
SAUC 2 aii on up-to-date 1928 Spring apd Summer 
Catalog, containing 500 designs of , misses’ and 
Write for our free recipe booklet. children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery evtenee. | OP 
Lea & P B, 247 West St, N.Y. sure to give number and size ¢ 
errins, Dept.B , , ° Please do not send stamps. Send orders to The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. Ads. 
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Nothing adds 
more charm to 7 
the home than OGdar 
clean, bright | | "===> 
and sparkling | | j= 
furniture and | | jos... 


woodwork. 


There is no 
easier way to 
have this and at 
the same time 
to save time, work and money 


than to use O-Cedar Polish. 
O-Cedar Polishcleans, dusts, pol- 


ishes and beautifies all at one, 
the same, time. O-Cedar Polish 
is sold by all dealers with this 
understanding; if you are not 
delighted with the O-Cedar 
result, your money will be re- 
funded without a question. 
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Use 








PLUMBING - HEATING 






WATER SYSTEMS 


SAVE UP T0-40 % 







thing guaranteed. Full line 
of plumbing and heating sup- 
lies. Hot water, steam heat- 
plants and fixtures and 
water systems at big savings. 


install Them Yourself 
Finest materials all brandnew 
and perfect. Tell us your 
wants and mail us a rough 
sketch of your rooms, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


B. KAROL & SONS CO., 800-03 So. Kedzie, Chicago 





GARTSIDE'’S 
IRON RUST SOAP | 






Removes Ink, R Fruit Stains, etc. 
from ~w ble. 
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Wonderful bargains—every- 
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% Old “Kitchen Steps Out 


What I did to make my kitchen a better workshop 


HERE do 
you live, lit- 
tle man?’’ 
once asked a 


stranger of little Buddy. 
“We wiv in the titch- 
en,’ was the _ honest 
reply of our son. 

And how true it is! 
We, Buddy and I, do 
spend most of our time 
in the kitchen. Monday 
we wash there, Tuesday 
we iron there, we bake, 
boil and can there, 


sometimes we even bathe and dine there— 
it is, indeed, the family workshop. 

Now it is a livable workshop, but three 
years ago we came to an old, dilapidated 
house with its large, cold, empty barn of 
a kitchen. After eight months of con- 
tinuous tramping from the range at the 
far end to the dining-room a step above, 
we knew exactly what was wrong with 


that room. 


First, we elevated the floor and made it 
level with the rest of the house, putting a 














The Winning Letter 


Our Folks will recall that 
a prize of $10 was offered 
in the January Farm Jour- 
nal for the best letter tell- 
ing ‘“‘What I Did to Make 
My Kitchen a Better 
Workshop.” 

This letter won the prize 
for Mrs. Letha T. Liggett, 
of Ohio. 














made the room warmer 
in winter. 

One of the two op- 
posite outside doors that 
were always being 
opened at the same time, 
causing a gale, was 
eliminated. Where the 
door had been we put a 
sink with drainboard, 
and cabinets beneath 
and a window above. 

A large pantry was 
built across the end of 
the kitchen, leaving a 


space measuring four feet square for coat- 
hooks and overshoes. The advisability of 
a door to this space, making it a closet, 
was considered and rejected by the men- 
folks, who said they wanted their gar- 
ments dry and warm when they were 
ready to put them on again. 

The range was moved across the 
kitchen next to the dining-room wall. A 
space for the oil-range had been left be- 
side the sink near the coal-range. On the 
other side of the sink the kitchen cabinet 


cement foundation underneath. This was placed, making all three working sur- 
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BEFORE THE TRANSFORMATION BROUGHT CHEER 





| Sold by : d the f the N difficult, either 

: mt and grocery it h the old kitchen to the new one at top o; page. Not so either. 

Ee ly yoy send 30¢ by mail. Quite oo ‘oe a 2 widieas and curtains, new covering, a little changing about here 
| -Dept. F. J., 677 Preston Street, Philadelphia, Pe. and there—of course these bring cheer to the workshop 
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faces in close connection, with the pantry 
door but a step away. 

Now the room was convenient, but ugly, 
so we enameled the woodwork, wain- 
scoting and sink cabinets French gray, and 
papered above with gray paper, contain- 
blue and rose design. We laid 
a large-squared linoleum in two tones of 
roy witl tracery of black. 


ing a livel 


{ 


The Paint-Brush Gets Busy 


4 {READY the room was transformed, 
fA but furniture looked forlorn, The 
white } hen cabinet looked ghastly in 

roundings, and the too-dainty 

breakfast-table, whose 
es sagged under the heavy arms 

d man, the three weak-legged 
white high chair—these must 


tS gra 
blue and 

drop le 
of the hi 
| chairs and a 
€ dis al le a 
d a sturdy square oak table 
that had lasted one generation (and will 
probably last several more), three new, 
substantial chairs, and a very 
such as grandmothers used. 
| the cabinet gray, except the 
which we left white and 
th black baskets of rose and 
The table and chairs were 
led ¢ , trimmed with blue and 
th sprays of rose and blue 


Do we 


inpainte a 
solid ‘‘s: 
We ename 
adoor pane 
decorated 
blue flowers 
ename 
caecoratec 
flowers 
Grav Cl 
Ll d d ishing 


windows ( 


onne with wide stripes of blue 
posies adds extra cheer at the 
rray-and-blue oileloth over 
vers the oil-range in winter 
range in summer, protecting 
om rust and adding an extra 
working surface for canning. Three win- 
loor with a glass allow plenty 
of sunshine and fresh air. 

An enclosed bowl with socket for toaster 


he wspape rs c¢ 
und the ce 
the stoves 


iows and 


or iron iminates the whole room at 
night, while a bathroom fixture, with high- 
powered | and half shade, placed over 
the sink, « be turned so that Daddy can 
shave with ease or Mother can clean the 
‘“‘nir featheriest’’ young fry after dark. 
Jaw, wide window-sills allow Buddy 
ample space to stretch out a whole regi- 


ment of soldiers or build a skyscraper. In 
fact, the whole family is well pleased with 
our transformed kitchen. 


Cc-Z d 


Mending an Umbrella 


HEN small breaks appear in an um- 

brella cover which is not worn enough 
to be renewed, mend it quickly, thus: 
Open the umbrella and make the repairs 
on the inside. Over the tear lay a piece of 
tailor’s mending-tissue large enough to 
cover the hole. Over this lay a piece of 
silk or ribbon of equal size and the color 
of the umbrella. Put an extra cloth on the 
ironing-board (as the rubber tissue might 


soak through the fabric and stain the 

ironing-board cover) then with a warm 

not hot) iron press patch in place. U. 
Cc-Z 


The Stitch in Time - 


HE art of keeping clothing, furniture 

and equipment in good repair requires 
attention to two matters—the “stitch in 
time’ which saves more than nine in 
sewing, and the nut tightened when it 
first works loose, instead of neglected until 
it is lost. 

The means for making the repairs easily 

screws, nails, hammer, putty, glué and 
cement—should be kept in one fixed place, 
known to every member of the household. 
If the materials for repairs are ready to 
hand, there is no excuse for neglect. 

Knowing how to make repairs. might 
seem to be equally important, and as new 
ideas along this line are continually crop- 
ping up, it pays to keep a suggestion 
book hanging in some convenient place. 















You don’t need previous selling experient®, capital 
or special taining te make big moncy with Jiffykake. 
ousewives and take their orders. 


Just show it to 
Everybody buysfrom you. Jiffykake is made from 
used in 


b 


OU can make $15 a day taking 
marvelous, new prepared cake 
country by storm. Makes 

layer cakes and cup cakes—in just a few minutes. 
shortening needed. Even the most inexperienced housewife can ma 
cakes in a jiffy with Jiffykake. No guesswork 


to use—quick, convenient and economical! 


No Experience or Capital Needed 


the same pure ingredients 


the home—but it is scientifi 
prepared by expert bakers—that’s 
why Jiffykakes are always success- 


ful! Contains eggs, flour, sugar, 


shortening, baking 
flavoring—everything completely 
to use. Just add 
Two flavors, 


mixed—read 


water and 


powder an 


ake. 


vanilla and chocolate. 


$125 a Week! 


You can make amazing profits 
with this money-making propo- 
sition—in spare time or full time. Jiffykake is only 
one of my 350 fast-moving, profitable products. 
Vaughn has made $125 a week with this same propo- right in your pocket. 


Send NoMoney-Just MailCoupo 


ie most delicious, light, 


can make these big profits—ev 
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GIVEN 


I give this high- 
erade Hudson 
Coach to 











You can carry a sample + 


oe a / 


es 
n, Ss >” 


I send you all details immediately upon receipt of the coupon. No y) ; > 


cost or obligation to you—no red tape or delay. 
thing you need to make big money. 
$50 a week in spare time or $100 a w 
Don’t delay—every day you wait costs you many 
first to introduce Jiffykake in your 4 
1 Og 


9S > 4 
OE 


IN 4 MAKES RED 
STOVES BLACK 

Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 

Not a polish, but a renovator 


Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 
. Box 916, 


coupon. 


dollars. Be sure to 
Mail the coupon today — RIGHT NO 


locality. 


$2 


Ww nd Spring. Summer, 
HY NOT Feil, athe: butter- 
I buy hundreds 

lections. Good prices paid. Some 
Intensely interesting outdoor work. Be- 
mail 10c 


flies, insects? 


fore sending butterflies, 
for my TRATED 


jai yerythi . Sinciair, Dealer in 
insects, Dept. 16, Box 1424, San Diego, Cellf. 


f 
worth $1 t 


I furnish every- 


If you would like to make , 4 
eek full time, mail the < 
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== |STOV 


(not stamps) 


» which even black. 


Johnson's Laborat 


your dealer for it. 


¥ 
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day; and Mrs. 


time. 
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Jiffykake—th 
flour that has taken the 
fluffy cakes—ioaf cakes, 
No eggs, milk 


sugar or 
ke perfect 
—results certain. It’s so easy 


sition! Albers cleared $47 cash profit in a day; Mrs. 
Hodges earns $18 to $ y 
earned $50 the first week in her 


Roof 
You 


earnings! 





Try it at My Risk! 


I want you to try out this money- 
maker to convince yourself 0! 
its tremendous possibilities. 
azed to find 


’ 


hustlers You'll be am 
to help how easily youcan make 
a | = ee eed 2 day. 
You tively don 
fet re. need any _ experi- , £ 
car is given to you free of any restric - ence. AllI want e 
tions and b your ant ou to do is - 
property. Send coupon for details. i teaauee ew ro és 
NO CONTEST Jiffykake os 
to house- > 
wives in your community. 


Ask 






























Your Choice of these Helpful Books 
at greatly Reduced Prices ! 














Bicc.e Books 


now 


25 


Secret Books 


now 


10¢ 


ALL POSTPAID 




















These are books of authority on practical 
subjects, beautifully printed, handsomely 
bound, written for practical people. 
meat, no extra words, reliable, easy to read. 


You’ll Be Pleased With ‘Your Bargain 


Each book treats its own subject well. 
poultry, ducks, pigeons, buy or own horses 
swine, a dairy or take charge of a household 
well to buy one or more of these remarka 
and booklets. Their cost is usually more than twice 
we are now asking for them. We pay postage. 


All 


If you raise 
have bees, 
‘ou'll do 

books 


‘THE BIGGLE BOOKS are wonderful for beginners and 
u 


seful for experienced 


thoroughly, is profusely illustrated 


ople as well. Each covers its subject 
is bound in durable cloth 


and contains close to 140 pages. The editor and author of all 


is well known for his excellent writing and for 
hoose at least one at 25 cents 


bility of all he says. C 


the dependa- 
each, 


‘THE SECRET BOOKS are well illustrated, clearly written, 


neatly printed on good paper with 
es varies from 48 to 120, and each subject is 


number of p 


illuminat 


The 


cover. 


treated carefully and at length. Al! these books contain in- 
formation of value to well-informed people and as this offer 


will close out this edition it 


is advisable to 


buy yours now. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Publishers 
The Biggle Farm Library, Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Gentlemen: 


I want in the list below, My to 


Biggle Books—Cow. . . | 
as eS 
Swine. . .©) Poultry. . 


Name 





Box, Street or R. F. D. 


Post-Office. 


I have marked (Vv) the books 


tal remittance is 


Secret Books— Duck. . .0 
ew é. 356 "es OC) Squab.. .0 
Horse Secrets [] Household 0 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


The Character of the Curd 


The character and size of the curd is 
an important factor in the digestion of 
cow’s milk, and the chief reason for modi- 

* fying milk is to change the physical condi- 
tion of the curd so that it will resemble as 
near as possible the curd of human milk, 
in both character and size. 


When cow’s milk is modified by 
Mellin’s Food, the curd is finely divided 
into small particles; similar in size to the 
curd of human milk. The curd is soft and 
flocculent, characteristic of human milk. 


The action of Mellin’s Food upon the 
curd of milk explains why so many babies 
digest, without trouble, mixtures prepared 
from Mellin’s Food and milk, and it also 
presents a very strong argument in favor of 
Mellin’s Food when it becomes necessary 
to select a milk modifier. 





Mellin’s Food Biscuits 
contain a large proportion of Mellin’s Food 
They are palatable, crisp, easily digested and 
especially suitable for nourishment during the 
weaning period. 

A sample tin of these delicious biscuits will be 
sent, postage paid, upon request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 




















ASTHMA 


Quick, Soothing Relief 


NHALE medicinally treated air while you sleep. This 
is the simple, natural, time-tried and proven Vapo- 
Cresolene method quickly relieving bronchial asthma. 
The healing vapors penetrate every passage. Coughing 
and strangling cease. Spasmodic throat contraction 
ends. Your breath comes freely and easily. Write for 
interesting new booklet, “Free Breathing,’ to know 
the wonderful benefits of Cresolene vapors in reliev- 
ing bronchial asthma, whooping 
cough, peememiate, laryngitis, colds 
and pl outfit sold 
by good —— everywhere for 
$1.75. If you fail to get the genuine 
easily, tell us when writing for 
booklet. Vapo-Cresolene Com- 
pany, Dept. 104, 62 Cortlande St., 
New York City. 











EST. 4 1879 
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Irritations 


You can have a clear, smooth velvety skin ff you 
will only try pure, cooling liquid D. D. D. Soothes 
the tissues, quickly driving away pimples, blotches 
and blemishes, _ Basoves es eczema and similar 


Heals : the Skin 


. This healing, stainless liquid 
the “and instantly fy ‘stops fching Dries 
up leis guar- 
| to prove the me of ne famous Onti- 
— or your money back. All drug stores. 


D.D.D. sitsisk 





il the ° First © FLIES 


When you kill one now, you are killing a billion later 


NE female fly may lay as many as 
600 eggs, which hatch in a few 
hours, depending upon the tem- 


perature. 

The young flies remain’in the larval 
stage from five to seven days and in the 
pupal stage from five to seven days, de- 
pending upon temperature. There are 
generally ten to twelve generations in a 
season. 

It doesn’t take a mathematical mind to 
realize the value of killing the first flies, 
when we think that the first fly may pro- 
duce 600 flies in two weeks, and these in 
turn each start a new generation. 

In order to exterminate the fly: 

1. Get after the breeding places early. 
See that there are none nearer than the 
barn, at least. 

Garbage should not be allowed to col- 
lect on the ground or remain in open 
garbage-cans. Do not throw waste water 
near the house. Keep any outside toilets 
flyproof. Keep the home well-screened. 

2. Keep the fly out of your kitchen. 
The female can not lay her eggs until 
after she has had a full meal of rich 
foods, such as butter, cream and sweet 
stuffs. Therefore, screen the house, par- 
ticularly the kitchen, and keep food in a 
protected place, preferably a refrigerator. 

3. Keep the fly away from baby. 
Thousands of germs cling to the feet and 
sucker of a fly. A fly leaves a trail of 
these on the skin of any person it touches. 
Mosquito-netting will keep the nasty 
things away. 


4. The chemists have developed some 
very effective sprays that kill flies, mos- 
quitoes and all other flying insects, with- 
out harming human beings, animals or 
clothing. Use one of these sprays freely 
around the house, particularly in the 
kitchen. 

5. Place traps in your yard some dis- 
tance from the house. Then you can trap 
some of the pests before they have a chance 
to get into your home and cause some 
— 

Investigations by horticultural ex- 
sad make it certain that the fly does a 
great deal of ee in spreading fungous 
diseases among plants, through its de-' 
posits on leaves, twigs and fruit. Among 
some of these may be found ‘‘pear blight,’ 
rust, smut, mildew and “leaf curl.”” Flies 
are fond of various fungi, and these fun- 
gous spores are left in the fly’s deposits. 

As is true regarding other things that a 
fly eats, it is attracted to a great extent to 
these fungous growths by odor. 

7. The hardest problem is to abolish 
the breeding places of flies around the 
barn. The manure pile is the natural fly- 
nursery, and if it can be done, this should 
be removed every day. If not every day, 
then as often as possible. 

Application of lime or kerosene to the 
manure kills many fly eggs and larve, 
but the time this takes and the expense of 
materials are obstacles on many farms. 
However, do what you can, remembering 
that the fly is a nuisance, and a dangerous 
nuisance at that. 








OLDFISH are 

easily kept and 
quiet long-lived if 
properly cared for. A glass globe is not 
the best aquarium for them. A globe is 
generally too small, and the exposed air 
surface is insufficient. A rectangular tank 
holding about ten gallons is best. 

Do not overstock. A ten-gallon tank 
should contain three or four goldfish (not 
more than four), three inches long. A 
snail or two as scavengers, and several 
plants, should be added. Plants not only 
improve the appearance of an aquarium, 
but they also help to aerate the water. 
Many different kinds of water plants can 
be bought in bird-stores. The bottom of 
the tank should be covered with an inch 
or two of bird-gravel. Then add a few 
fancy pebbles. Place a wire-mesh screen 
over the top of the tank. 

A part of the water-—say about one-fourth 
—should be changed every day. Before 


The Care 


of Goldfish 


adding fresh water, 
let it stand until it 
is about the same 
temperature as that of the aquarium. Use 
a small hose to siphon the water in and 
out of the tank. 

The ordinary white wafer sold in some 
bird-stores as fish-food is about the poor- 
est food obtainable. The ready-mixed 
kind in granular form is the best. 

Give a pinch of the food to each fish 
every day, and if any is left at the end of 
half an hour, remove it. Overfeeding 
pollutes the water. 

A fish when sick will generally float on 
its side on the surface of the water. A 
sick fish should be removed from the 
aquarium and placed by itself in a solu- 
tion of salt water for about an hour. 
Ordinary table salt may be used, about 
two tablespoonfuls to a gallon of water. 
Remove the fish to another tank of fresh 
water to recover. John J. Leonard. 














and comfort: 
Running Water. 
Effective Sewage Disposal. 
Electric or Gas Lighting. 
Refrigeration. 





Your Modern Home 


T will include these features, to meet the requirements of good health 


Telephone. 
If you have these nine essentials, you may properly feel that you are living 
in a home that meets modern American standards of convenience, comfort 


and health. The Farm Journal says so. 
Of course, too, your modern home will not be lacking in the essentials of 
brightness and cleanliness—the magic of soap and water, paint and varnish. 


A Modern Bathroom. 
Heat in All Rooms. 
Power for Heavy Work. 
Screens. 
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Ironing Out the 
“Tronclad” Contract 


*Za) Continued from page 10 Be 


now-operating associations, that the mem- 
ber who is delivering his product is doing 
it because he wants to and believes in co- 
operative marketing and understands 
what it can do and can not do, rather 
than because he thinks he’ll be sued if he 
doesn’t del iver. 

This is peculiarly an American trait— 
we do what we want to do, and it riles 
us like Sam Hill to be told that we have 


to do anything. 


Even Faithful Don’t Like It 


HEN it comes right down to brass 

tacks, I don’t believe any member of 
the co-opel itive really likes the “‘have-to”’ 
feature. If he understands his association 
and believes in it, he-is going to deliver 
to it, regardless. Unfortunately, the high- 
ev Ne al methods—and I am not 
saying that these methods did not serve a 
purpose in 'the beginning—did not sell 
co-operative marketing in a way to keep 
it sold. Many “jined”—and then “back- 
slid.’ 

Contracts are necessary, to be sure. 
Business is not done nowadays without 
contracts in one form or another. But 
that idea forcing members to stick to 
their organization by threat of court 
action is now of about as much effect as 
the oft-pr lickin’: that seldom 
materialized. 

Neither can it be argued longer that the 
“ironclad” feature is necessary to estab- 
lish the permanency of the co-ops. Those 
that are in successful operation are doing 
it through plain business merit. 

No doubt the “ironclad” stand-patters 
would find ways to tear any argument 
presented behalf of withdrawal all 
apart, chew up and spit it out in tiny 
pieces, but I have the testimony—based 
on their own experience—of some 56 
that the withdrawal privilege 
is a valuable asset rather than a liability, 
as against 20 that present objections with- 
out ever having tried the plan. 

[ am inclined to accept the testimony 
of the 56 that have had the experience. 

\ co-op made up of helpers will get 
farther than one of yelpers. And after 
all, the member is the association—not 
the officers, ner the “‘plan,’”’ nor even the 
respected Supreme Court. 


Cc-Z 2 
o 

Injury from Caps 

ANY children are maimed each vear 

as a result of playing with blasting- 
caps. During the past few months, re- 
ports show that as many as 130 have been 
injured. One child was killed instantly. 

Blasting-caps are bright and shiny, 
and are attractive to the children, who do 
not realize that they are extremely danger- 
ous playthings. Children try to remove 
the explosive filling so that they can use 
the shell for a whistle, or to put on the end 
of a lead-pencil, and sometimes they try 
to explode the caps by inserting a lighted 
match or by pounding with a hammer or 
rock. 

These experiments almost always prove 
disastrous; as a result, many little children 
lose the sight of one eye or both, or are 
crippled for life by the loss of a hand or 
arm. Keep these blasting-caps away from 
children. 
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Cc-Z > 
The Household Editor of The Farm Jour- 


nal will give prompt assistance in settling 
problems of the home—decorating, furnish- 
ing, cooking, serving, etc. Stamp, please. 


Woman orld, 
THE FARM JOURNAL. 4 yrs.. 
In case you ee here, 


write to us, giving 
very lowest prices by return 





“The Reynolds” 


Seven rooms 
and bath. 


Materials 


Buy Direct From Mill! 
Get our low wholesale prices before you build. We 
furnish complete lumber cut to plan at mill; blue-print 
plans free with order. Saves you 30% labor cost and 
187; % lumber waste. Customers say aap | save $200 to 

1—no extras. 


2,000. One guaranteed price covers a 


Poultry Houses 


FREE 
Planned for sunshine, 
Estimate warmth and ventilation. 


on any building job. Others as low as $48. 


Send us your lum- No. 459 
ber bills to figure. 16 x 20 $141 











Write for Latest Wholesale 
Prices and Books! 


Our Book of 100 Homes— mailed 
F REE —shows photos, floor-plans, 
specifications, built-in conveniences, 
direct -from-mill wholesale prices. 
Also ask about Barns, Poultry and 
Hog Houses, Garages, etc. 


ee ee cme 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
| 1123 Gerdon Street 
Davenport, Iowa 
i Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Please send Books. I am interested in 
Homes OC) Farm Buildings 
i] © Building Material 





Gordon-VantTi ne se i sens. Schoen 


ins ‘or building or 


PLAN-CUT CUT Homes 


sale neces Write! 


role ff Address.........csseseesersssecsesseesesesnnenesseneneesssnnes 
i 

















KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 

1178330ed Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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[ Got Your Favorite 


‘MAGAZINES 


At At MoneySaving Ps Prices) 





Y ordering your magazines in one of the Clubs 

below, you will save up to one-half the amount 
that others have to pay who order them one at a 
time. All are nationally-known magazines, pre- 
ferred by thousands, clean, helpful and interesting. 
To save now, simply send the number that suits you 
best, with your remittance, to the address below. 





CLUB No. 286-A 


P. H al, | 
i aeenaie T ee ca Value $2.50 
Household Magazine, | yr............. All for 


centewenan Magssins, 1 "is eR 
lonthly, | yr. 


P 
TH FARM JOURNAL, 4 yrs. 
CLUB No. or 


$1.50 





Christian Herald, | yr......... -sseeeee | Value $4.50 
tn A s Mawacne , yt. | All for 
P Home ote 1 yr. 


Fae FARM JOURNAL, @ yes, | $3.00 
Or Make Up Your Own Club 


If you would like to mohe up your own Club and save one- 
. select ey four magazines in Club for one 
yes and The Farm fahren for 4 Send a written list 
remittance to the address bel wv. Thisk is Club No. 303-A. 


praises. Poultry Journal, | yr.............. 





American Swineherd, | yr............... Any four 
Gentlewoman Magazine, | yr.... ......... with 
Good Stories, |! ins 06 0 dwes 0 6 bcveps chanel THE 
nes Magazine, | yr ilminie' FARM 
People’s. Home Journal Vx [JOURNAL 


$1.60 








will quote you the 


the list you want 








Send All Orders and Inquiries to 


THE FARM JOURN Department M 2 
i Square - sy Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ww 
EN RRRRE 
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e No Other 
or Milk ed 





Never!— No, Never!— have you seen any- 
thing just like it. Farmersclearacrossthe § - 
continent are talking about the great Surge 
A yh f 

s for 
who never dared ~s a motes ine before. 
nad Gor oe it is the 
































ee have ever a". 
Catalog alla 
Ss eee is FREE; 
You need it. It con- 
tains a lot of infor- 
—— ha ¥ 
for iNOW. 
Tree 
Ping Tee inane 
Jhe 2843 W. 19th St., 
*, Dept. 25-04 Chicago 
Pine Tree 
Dept. 25-04 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 
Please me your FREE Teta tela 
without cost or obi . 
er on the wonderful Surge x 
(Please give this information) 
No. cows milked............ B. F. D. ...--.------- 
Name 
pO State... 3 
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Chase Pain Away 
with Musterole 


Just RubltOn 


When winds blow 
raw and chill and 
rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and 
muscles, rub on 
good old Musterole. 
As Musterole pene- 





j et sone 
goes down to the - 
seat of trouble, you : 
feel a gentle, heal- <i 
ing warmth; then cooling, welcome relief. 
For croupy colds, sore throat, rheumatism, 
aches and pains in back and joints, rub on 
Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; keep a 
jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 

milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Masterole. 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 











Vou 


a Conn 


ONN instruments are world-famous 
for easy playing. Improved, simpli- 
ed mechanism. Perfect scale. Beauti- 
ful cone. New easy instruction meth- 
ods; fun from the start. Play a tune 
in an hour on the Conn saxophone! 
FREE TRIAL; EASY Payments 
on any Conn. Organize a band or or- 
chestra in your community! Conn ar- 
ranges al! details. Send the coupon, 














CG. Conn, Lid. 416Conn Bidg., 
Elkhart, Ind. Please send details of ! 
CE SIs docccccncicesses (Instrument) ys 
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BUNIONS::: 


I end bunions forever with my new Pedodyne Solvent treat- 
ment, Pain 6 almost instantly. Actual reduction of the 
enlarged wth starts so fast that your next pair of shoes 
can be a size smaller—often two sizes smaller. 


PROVE IT FREE 


Just send your name and address, no money, and the ful! 
treatment guaranteed to bring complete results may be 
yours to try. No obligations—Address 

KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. E317 
180 North Wacker Drive Chicago, lilinois 


ron BAL 2010: ae 


















their to train for Firemen, 
beginners $150-$250 monthly. Promoted 
to.Conductor or Engineer —$3,000-$4,000 yearly — 
wages on Also clerks. 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Dept. D-374, 


Brooklyn, W. Y. 
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© Jurning “fences into (7ROPS 


Kentucky farmers find good use for old fences 


HE changing of 
the old order in 
Kentucky agricul- 
ture is calling the doom of the 
historic and picturesque stone fences, 
many of which are over 100 years old. 

All over Central Kentucky, and in 
many other sections of the state, lime- 
stone-pulverizers are busily grinding up 
these relics into lime—‘sugar of the 
soil.’ Thousands of tons of fence stones 
have been crushed and spread on the soil 
in the last year. 

A combination of circumstances has 
brought about this change. Miles of stone 
fences are tumbling down. High labor 
costs make repairs out of the question. 
At the same time, hundreds of farmers 
have been brought to realize that their 
land needs sweetening, if good crops are 
to be produced. Even in the great lime- 
stone belt of Kentucky, that famous blue- 
grass region, clover no longer thrives, for 
the top surface of the soil has be- 
come acid through 150 years 
of continuous cropping. 


Five Tons to the Rod 
IMESTONE quar- 


ries abound in 
Kentucky, for lime- 
stone underlies 
great areas in the 
state. But there 
is the cost of get- 
ting it—from 
$2.50 to $3.50 a 
ton, and even a 
higher cost where 
limestone must be 
shipped _consider- 
able distances, wit 
added freight charges. 
The cost of crushing 
fences runs from $1 to 
$1.50 a ton. 

Most of the stone fences were 
built of soft limestone, which now re- 
quires comparatively little labor to make 
ready for the pulverizer. The crusher 
is moved along the fence rows, where the 
rock is put into the hopper at a minimum 
of labor. Many of the fence stones re- 
quire no further breaking. Those that do 
are soft and crumbly, and a tap of the 
hammer brings them down to proper size. 

In some cases, a rod of stone fence will 
make five tons of ground limestone. 


‘By C. A. LEWIS 
















Since limestone can be 
crushed from fences for 
at least $1 a ton less than 
it can be obtained from quarries, that 
means that a rod of stone fence is worth $5. 

This $5 a rod will more than pay the 
cost of putting up a modern woven-wire 


fence. And it is Just such fences that are 
replacing the old stone ones. Many 
miles of nifty woven-wire fences, sup- 


ported with iron or concrete posts,. have 
taken the place of old tumbling stone 
fences hedged with briars and bushes. 


Sour Soil Reduced Crop Yield 


OURBON and Fayette counties repre- 

sent the center of this attack on the 
old order. These counties were once 
about the richest in the state. They 
produced thousands of head of fine cattle 
and horses, and their soil fertility should 
have been maintained almost indefinitely. 
But it was not. 

A survey of Bourbon county, made 
by County Agent P. R. Wat- 
lington, showed that clovers 
and other legumes, so 
much needed for stock 

feed, could no longer 
be grown profitably. 
He laid these facts 
before a_ special 

committee, and 

the result was 14 

limestone-crush- 

ers m AFF on 
tumble-down 
fences last year. 

There are no 
quarries in the 
county. 
Practically the same 

conditions prevail in 
Fayette county and in 
other central counties of 
the state. Jonas Weil has 
been a veritable terror to the 

historic, picturesque and sentiment- 
bearing stone fence. ‘Relics of a by-gone 
age,” he calls them. He has crushed 
hundreds of rods of them on his Fayette 
county farm, spread them on the soil, and 
increased his crop yields in many cases 
twofold. 

On some farms the new fence is put in 
before the stone fence is removed—see 
photo at top of page. The circle shows 
an old stone fence, nicely ground into 
“soil-sugar’’ and ready to be spread. 
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“Raising SPANSIES #0 Sell 





HERE is a way 

to raise bigger, 

better pansiés— 

the great, gor- 
geously-colored, velvety 
beauties—pansies_ that 
will sell like hot-cakes! 
I started raising pan- 
sies to sé . not because 
I was keen about raising 
pansies raising any- 
thing, for that matter 





I wasn’t. I was getting 
ready to be married. 
But when my wedding 
day was close at hand, 
a doctor New York 
specialist—said to me: 

“You'd better post- 
pone the wedding-dav. 
Spend a year in out- 
door living. Eat plenty 


of nourishing food and 
take eggs and milk be- 





twice a day, the little 


pansy s are kept 
damp. 
Pansies are such favor- 


ites! And along about 
Memorial Day is flood 
tide for the grower. 
That first year the de- 
mand for my pansies 
was way ahead of the 
supply. And my en- 
thusiasm, so small when 
I started raising pansies, 
grew steadily. Buying 
baskets to hold the 
plants was an adventure. 
So were the people in 
motor-cars who came to 
buy. I thrilled like a 
fond mother when peo- 
ple praised my velvet- 
faced darlings. And I 
felt like a real business 
woman that last hectic 








tween meais 

Our country home 
would furnish the outdoor living—eggs 
and milk But I wanted occupation 
to help me bear my disappointment. And 


so I cast about in my mind for some 
rk that could be done outdoors. 
“But why pansies?” questioned Cousin 
Nancy, who lives just across the way. 
“Why not be satisfied with the chickens 
you are raising and with teaching those 


shut-in children to whom you go every 
morning? Pansies are hard to raise, / 
think. I’ve tried ’em again and again and 
they’re unreliable. Sometimes they come 
up. Oftener they do not. There’s a 
knack to raising them, I believe. I buy 
the plants now.” 


The Income from ‘Plants 


ND that’s exactly why I’m going to 
raise pansies, Cousin Nancy,” I 
triumphed ‘Many people have gotten 
into the habit of buying pansy plants. 
And that’s where J will make money. If 
there’s a knack to raising them I’ll find 
out what itis.’’ I had tried to buy baskets 
of pansies for Memorial Day and I found 
that it was necessary to have my order in 
early if I didn’t want to be greeted with 
a “Sold out’’ from our various dealers. 
This made me feel that there must be 
good money in growing pansy plants. So, 
refusing to be discouraged by Nancy’s pes- 
simism, I sent for seed catalogs and stud- 
ied everything I could find about pansies. 
Cousin Nancy was right. There is a 
“knack”’ to raising pansy plants, but it is 
a “knack’’ easy to acquire. In the first 
place, Dad spaded up the ground for me— 
enough for two beds, as the young plants 
have to be transplanted. I worked the 
ground until it was very fine and loose. 
Then I raked in fertilizer. I Jet. the 
ground stand about ten days or two 
weeks after it has been prepared. Then 
it is ready for the seed. 
The seed should be sown broadcast in 
one of the beds and then raked in very 
lightly. A pansy seed is tiny. 


Keep Seeds Moist 


gt the seed has been sown is the 
critical time in the life of a pansy. 
It is ignorance of this that causes Cousin 
Nancy and some other people to think 
that there is a “knack” to raising pansies. 

The seeds must not dry. If seeds dry, 
they are ruined. The very best way to 
insure good results is to stretch a strip 
ef canvas over the pansy plat until the 
little plants have come up. The canvas 


protects them from the direct rays of the * 


sun and, by watering the bed carefully 


week in May when the 
press of trade made it 
necessary for me to hire Tommy Fernald 
to help me fill the baskets and deliver 
them. Alberta Flanders. 


Cc-Z 2 


How You Load ’em 


Continued from page 11 


hours after the latter has given a talk, 
and asks further and well-thought-out 
questions concerning the subject of the 
lecture, it is evident that at least one 
yerson has been given cause to think. 
his incident occurred at Columbus, Ohio. 
When a shipper inquires, late in the day 
of a lantern-slide talk on fruits and vege- 
tables, as to why you did not show slides 
that morning on commodities such as 
eggs (this from a Cornell Farmer Week 
visitor), it is evidence of a desire that this 
gap between harvesting one’s crop and 
its unloading at destination be bridged. 
The good work of co-operation between 
agricultural colleges and railroad com- 
panies has started and has met with un- 
qualified approval of those who have al- 
ready come in direct contact with its 
results and possibilities. Let this good 
work go on, progressing and expanding, so 
that (for one thing) the present alto- 
gether-too-high overhead costs in market- 
ing the grower’s products may be ma- 
terially reduced. 


[Any questions on how to load your 
perishables properly? We will be glad to 
refer your questions to Mr. Prince.— 
Editor.) 


Cc-Z 2 


Blanching (elery 


WO carloads of green celery from 

California were rejected by consignee 
in the Twin Cities. Shipper wired con- 
signee to have celery treated with ethylene 
gas. Consignee called in Dr. R. B. 
Harvey, originator of ethylene-gas method 
for ripening fruits and vegetables, and 
Dr. R. B. treated both loads—one in the 
car, the other after unloading. 

At the end of three days’ treatment, 
the celery was blanched, ready to go to 
market, and consignee accepted it 

Ethylene gas is being used °° ripen 
bananas, tomatoes and cantaloupes. 

Not everybody has had such good re- 
sults with ethylene gas for celery. Prac- 
tise makes perfect, and the doctor quali- 
fies on practise. 

















Fire-fighters swear by Sloan's 


*‘Stops every ache’’ 


SAID 7 OUT OF 10- 
FIRE- FIGHTERS 


E asked hundreds of fire- 

fighters how they ward off 
the effects of exposure— what they 
use for stiff muscles—strains— 
bruises. 


7 out of 10 of them said, “We 
swear by Sloan’s.” 


In every walk of life where men 
and women work hard—face ex- 
posure—run the risk of accidents— 
you'll find Sloan’s Liniment the 
standby. It saves them hours of 
pain —days of lost time. 

It never fails because it doesn’t 
just deaden the pain. It gets at the 
cause. It stirs up the circulation— 
breaks up congestion—clears out 
germs and poisons. The pain stops 
because the trouble is gone. Get a 
bottle today, All druggists’ —365c. 


SLOAN’S 


Endorsed universally by those 
who do the world’s hard work 








worthy 
MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neigh Gers. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth het 


flavors, spices, soaps, — 
tions, veterinary and poul 
etc. Over 150 ee 


ties. No selling e 


we show you how. range ms sisede— 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 
Be eae -S @ @® aes a 


g W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. Porte ii 9 

g Plesestell mehowSoanmake more money 7 
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' Address.......... e 


State. 
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Wouldn’t you like to 
see the man who 
wears this pair of 
overalls? Mrs. J. A. 
O., Minnesota 


HAD about a pint of large-headed 
roofing-nails left when we built 
our new barn, and I put them in 
a cigar-box and placed 


Odd 


Back to Our canary is often released from 
Nature its cage. During the Christmas 

season the bird flew to the Christ- 
mas tree and started at once to build a nest 
on the tree. The bird was allowed to gather 
bits about the house to finish the nest. 
When the nest was done, the canary laid 


one egg in it and proceeded to sit on it. For 
days the bird remained on the nest, ob- 
livious to the interest it was attracting. 


A. M. M., North Dakota. 


‘The Oddest Thing I Saw 
in 1927’’—By Our Folks 


ENTION 


The Farm Journal 





A Free One morning, last Septem- 
Advertisement ber, I happened to see our 

old gander marching 
around in the yard with a butter carton 
around his neck (see photo above). We do 
not know how he managed to get it on his 
neck. A. H. B., Minnesota. 


The Charm -When I was in Santo Do- 

mingo, I passed many primi- 
tive huts, and_noticed against most of them 
beautiful shrubs covered with 
large white flowers. When I 





the box overhead in 


the barn, behind the horses. 
Soon I noticed several of the 
nails lying behind the horses, 


and some outside the door. | Early last April, two brother fishermen and I were casting 
Every time I passed by the in a mountain stream in Southeastern Oklahoma. 
| were casting from a rowboat and the wind was blowing 
| from the north; after a brief discussion of the weather, we 
{ decided to pull to the bank and build a fire. 
cigar-box, and I found a spar- | practical joker, told me, kind o’ surprised like, that there 


door or went into the barn I 
would find more nails. At last 
I thought I would look in the 


row was building a nest and 
carrying out the nails to make 


was something on my line. 





The ‘Prize Winner 


Bob, who is a 


When I pulled, it felt like a 
five-pound bass and I tugged away with all my might. The 


went close enough to examine 
one, I found the white flowers 
were ordinary egg-shells placed 
there by superstitious natives 
We to frighten away witches. 

Mrs. A. E. B., Florida. 


Coincidence In 1927 my little 
sister was 11 yéars 
old, my twin sister and I were 
22, my mother was 44, and my 
great grandmother was 88. 


room for it. H. R., Illinois. | next instant I discovered a joke had been played on me, 
| as the jokers had tied an old rubber boot on my line and N. G., Georgia. 
Fresh While driving along a were enjoying a good laugh at my expense. However, I 
Milk Florida highway, I had | pulled the boot ashore, and as I threw it on the ground, The Worm Last spring, while 
Turned I was digging fish- 


to slow up to pass a car 
that was parked at the side of bass. 
the road. The car was loaded 
with luggage on the outside, as 





was on, 
ee 


imagine my surprise when from the boot slid an 18-inch 
You can form your own opinion as to whom the joke 
H. J., Oklahoma. 


worms, I found a 
large one knotted in two places 
just as if some one had tied it. 











The knots were quite tight. 





most tourists’ cars are, and on 
looking in, I saw a woman sitting 
on the front seat milking a cow 
that stood in the back part of 
the touring car. The man of 
the car was just bringing a 
bucket of water from a nearby 
lake, and a baby played on the 
front seat waiting for his honest- 
to-goodness fresh milk. 

Mrs. J. K., Florida. 


The Mirage The Blue Moun- 
tains of Utah are 
30 miles west of us, across roll- 








° a acne 





E. Z., Wisconsin. 


The Red A tree that I saw in 
Tree the far end of a large 

swamp had a trunk 
that was bright red. I decided 
to investigate, and after going 
through the tall marsh-grass 
that was up to my neck, I found 
the trunk of the tree was wound 
around with Virginia creeper 
about 15 feet up, and the early 
frost had turned the leaves a 
bright red. 8S. M., Wisconsin. 





ing snow-covered plains that are 
covered with purple sage and 
dotted with-clumps of juniper 
trees. These mountains are white 
with snow. One day between 
us and the mountains we could 
see a big green cliff. Along its 
edge were high rocks and in them we could 
see the caves in which the former inhabi- 
tants of this land made their cliff dwellings. 
This mirage is remarkable, as the nearest 
known cliff dwellings are those in the Mesa 
Verde National Park, 50 miles south and 
10 east of us. Those reflected in the mirage 
must be some that are still unknown in this 
little-known part of the West. 

E. B. Di, Colorado. 


Tick, Tock There is an old clock in Ken- 
tucky which my grandmother 

started 124 years ago, and I doubt if it has 
ever been stopped. It is now keeping time 
for the fourth generation. It is in a walnut 
box 26 inches high, columns in the front. 
Mrs. J. A. B., Kentucky. 


THEY ADVER 


NOT WHAT IT SEEMS 
This stump of Hawaiian mahogany, or koa, is 
near the edge of Kilauea, on the volcano of 
Mauna Loa. Mrs. W. W. K., Pennsylvania 





TISE THEIR PRODUCT 


When we came off Pinnacle Mountain into the little town of Middleboro, 
Ky., where they told us the largest coal mines in the 
located, and where coal is the main livelihood, we 

of commerce building, which is built entirely of big lumps of shiny black 
coal set in cement. A. K. 


United States are 
ssed their chamber 


C., Georgia 


Unique I know three farm 
Power boys who are very in- 

genious. They have a 
number of tamed fox squirrels, 
and they have a tread power 
arranged so they can make the 
squirrels operate the mother’s sewing-ma- 
chine, knitting-machine, ete. The boys 
sometimes have six squirrels for the tread 


power at once, to give more power. 
J. L., Michigan. 


Cause for Snakes are noted for eating eggs, 
Worry and we found one in our chick- 
en-yard which was causing the 

chickens much alarm. The snake had 
swallowed a large china egg, and was 
worried practically as.much as the chickens. 
C. A. C., Alabama. 


The contest this year brought many replies. 
Here is a great big thanks to all contestants. 
An unusual number of “freak’’ animals were 
seen and described, but they were counted out. 
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MILD?. er MILD. 


AND WET THEY 
SATISFY 














We STATE it as our hon- 
est belief that the tobaccos 
used in Chesterfield ciga- 
rettes are‘of finer quality 
and hence of better taste 
than in any other cigarette 
at the price. 


Liccetr & Myers Topsacco Co. 


CHESTERFIELD 


CIGARETTES 
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Why did the price 
decline in 1927? 


Hog prices depend upon the price 
which the available supply of pork 
and lard will bring both here and 
abroad. 


The supply of pork and lard to be 
sold depends upon the number of 
hogs sent to market. 


In 1927 there were 3,000,000 more 
hogs slaughtered than in 1926. In 
fact, between March 1 and July 1, 
1927, the supply of pork and lard in 
storage increased 253,000,000 
pounds, or about 36 per cent. 


Furthermore, exports of pork and 


lard declined by an amount equiv- 
alent to the product from nearly a 
million hogs. Germany marketed 
35 per cent more hogs the first 
eleven months of 1927 than in 1926 
and. had 22,888,000 hogs on farms 
on December 1, 1927, three million 
more than in 1926; Denmark’s ex- 
ports of bacon to England were the 
heaviest of all time ; Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Esthonia, Lithuania, and 
other European countries also 
greatly increased their exports. 
Because of the increased supply 
of pork and lard and the decreased 


The Farm Journal 


Swift & Company’s 1928 Year Book 
contains many interesting facts 
about the meat and live-stock in- 
dustry. Mail the coupon for a free 

copy. 


of hogs 


exports, the packers had to market 
in this country the product of nearly 
4,000,000 more hogs in 1927 than 
in 1926. 

The result of these conditions 
was to force down the prices of pork 
and lard. This in turn caused a de- 
cline in 1927 hog prices. 

Swift & Company’s 1928 Year 
Book tells about hog and cattle 
prices and many other interesting 
things about the live stock and 
meat industry. 

A copy will be sent you free. Just 
fill out the coupon below. 


Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 





Swift & Company, Public’Relations Dept. 4102 
4102 Packers Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me free of charge, Swift & Company’s 1928 Year Book. 
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Nationally Known 
.... Nationally Demanded 


Seasoned motorists know the value 
of thorough lubrication. So it is 
that in every community hun- 
dreds of experienced drivers elect 
to use nothing but Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil. 

To such motorists the clean, 
golden color of Texaco is proof of 
its unusual purity . . . purity 
which they confirm daily in terms 
of lower upkeep. 

Experience, too, has taught 
them that in the fuli, viscous body 
of golden Texaco lies its ability 


to “‘stand up’ under excessive 
heat . . . to provide thorough 
lubrication at all times. In addi- 
tidn, they have found that its use 
invariably assists compression, 
thereby improving power and 
speed. 

Make it a habit to stop for 
motor oil only at stations dis- 
playing the Texaco Red Star and 
Green T. Consult the Texaco 
Lubrication Chart. Select the 
right grade of Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil for your car. 


TEXACO 


GOLDEN 
MOTOR OIL 





THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, 


New York City, Texaco Petroleum Products 




















Send 10c lor theis marvel new Asmaad 


Beauty Dreatment—with hisaee iiadiiilias prep- 


arations— design ed for your modern, active life 


eater 


tT 1s Armand’s belief that face powder, like costumes, 
should suit the life of the times. Yet today there is 
but one face powder that meets perfectly the modern, 
vigorous conditions of living. Only Armand Cold Cream 
Powder stays on for hours at a time. Only Armand Cold 
Cream Powder need not be renewed through mornings, 
afternoons or evenings of activity. It isa smooth, natu- 
ral face powder that keeps your complexion as delicate 
as the petals of a rose. 
No matter what kind of skin you have—here is the 
way to keep it fresh and clear. It takes 
only ten minutes of your day 





Armand has perfected an entire beauty treatment de- 
signed for your busy life. It contains four essential prep- 
arations: (1) Armand Cold Cream Powder, this modern 
complexion powder that really stayson. (2) Armand Eau 
de Cologne Cleansing Cream, for cleansing only. It isa 
smooth cream consisting of penetrating cleansing oils. 
It liquefies the moment it touches your skin. (3) Armand 
Foundation Creme, the perfect powder base. After a 


Armano 


Gold Cream Lowder Fx At 


ARMAND, 122 Des Moines Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


I enclose ten cents (stamps or coin) for which please send me the 
new Armand Ten-Minute Beauty Treatment. 


Name —— a 
Address a 
City Sth eas a 


Th you live in Canada send coupon to Armand Lid., St. Thomas, Ontario 














single week of use of this marvelous new cream you 
will notice a fine quality coming into the texture of 
your skin. (4) Armand Lip and Cheek Rouge, the sur- 


prise in rouges! With a tiny touch of cream you can 
spread it on evenly and it will last all day. 

In this trial package you will also receive the authori- 
tative talk on beauty, “Give Your Complexion Ten 
Minutes of Your Day,” which describes the treatment 
for every kind of skin. If your skin is clear and fresh, 
it helps to keep it so. If your skin is inclined to be 
sallow and dry, there is a treatment here for it. 

The results of this new beauty treatment are remark- 
able. Certainly you will want to get your generous trial 
package before the supply is exhausted. And they are 
going fast. Never before have we been able to offer such 
an important Beauty Treatment for such a small 


amount of money. Send us the coupon and ten cents. 






Always in the pink and 
white hat box at $1 
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